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U.S. Arn is muiciup 
Worries Europeans 

But Trans-Atlantic Survey Indicates 
No Grave Clashes at Grass-Boots Level 


QUESTION: Which of the following are your 
greatest concerns for yourself and your country? 
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By Joseph Firchetr 

Imeraarkma/ Herald Tribune 

PARIS — West Europeans, 
while generally more alarmed than 
Americans about the mounting 
power of the Soviet Union, also 
feel strong concern about the U.S. 


military buildup and anti-Soviet 
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At the same time, the recent ac- 
"us. rimony between U.S. and Europe- 
an leaders has not permeated 
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cleavage at the grass-roots level 
These are among the principal 
findings of a - transatlantic poll 
carried out simultaneously in re- 
cent weeks in the United States 
and seven West European coun- 
tries — Britain, France, Italy, the 
Netherlands, Norway; Spain and 
West Germany. 

The survey was sponsored by 
the International. Herald Tribune 
and the Atlantic Institute, a pri- 
vate, independent research center 
in Paris. The Louis Harris organi- 
zation did the interviewing. 

While people expressed concern 
over such international political is- 
sues as the threat of war, the 
gest wanies on both sides of 
Atlantic were unemployment, 
crime and inflation unemploy- 
ment was at the top of everyone^ 
list, usually by a large rnarg rn 
Inadequate defense emerged as 
the least important source of con- 
cern is every country. Nonetheless, 
very small minorities felt too much 
... ,v' was being spent on defense. 

The poD also indicated that the 
, ' ‘ k * Reagan administ ration has not 
i , : won active public commitment — 
not in the United States and much 
" ' ■ “ less in Europe — for its foreign 

policy initiatives. 

- Some of the apparently contra- 
i tl i lift dictory views that emerged in the 
poll — on defense, for example — 
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seemed to reflect a basic satisfac- 
tion with the status quo on security 
issues. This was a fairly wide- 
spread -view in Europe that was 
challenged mainl y in the United 
Stales end among better educated 
groups. 

Among other 
the poD found. 

* Americans 
Europeans for what 
failure to shoulder a 
of the allied defense t 
thirds of the Americans said the 
United States spends too much for 
the alliance and that the Euro- 
peans spend too Ktti& 

But U^.-European cooperation 
was still ranked, as the most im- 
portant single factor in guarantee- 
ing Western interests by more than 
one-third of the Americans. Hus 
was the largest percentage of ap- 
proval in the United States for any 
single security policy. 

• There were two unmi st ak able w . fnT1n ^ 

storm warnings on public support ^ 'T ench 

rans-AUantic cooperation, west Oennans. 

In the United States, military 


posed to a U.S. view- cm most is- 
sues. Divergences are often as 
great among European countries 
as between the United States nnt ^ 
Western Europe. 

• Europeans, on the whole; give 

- the impression, of being more satis- 
fied with the policies of their coun- 
tries than Americans are with Eu- 
ropean policies or with their own. 
Americans, for example, were 
more strongly critical of U.5L for- 
eign policy as “inconsistent." The 
pattern suggests that the quest by 
Americans for new policy solu- 
tions may even contribute to trans- 
Atlantic strains. 

• Nuclear weapons were a con- 
cern mainly of the- better educated 
and professional classes, except in 
West Germany, where the worry 
was pervasive. The" highest alarm 
over midear weapons emerged in 
the Netherlands and Norway, 
where at least 40 percent cited the 
nuclear i«n^ nwiwig it the leading 

- international issue there, again led 
by the better educated -and profes- 
sional classes. 

• Improved relations with the 
Thud World were cited as 
ant for Western seemity 
one-quarter of the people' in all 
eight countries. 

The survey found that Euro- 
peans and Americans, whfle gener- 
ally following the Twain lings of the 
policies of their governments, are 
considerably less antagonistic 
toward each' other than the state- 
ments of most officials suggest 

U.S.-Euxopean cooperation was 
seen as the most important securi- 
ty factor by American's, West Ger- 
mans and Britons. Asked about 
the U.S. role in Europe, the word 
“essential” was the adjective most 
often used in West Germany (46 
percent) and by significantly 
smaller pluralities in Norway, the 
Netherlands, Italy and Britain. 

Negative adjectives were used 
most often only in France, Spain 
and the United States. ' 

While tLS. opinion is more criti- 
cal of Europe tn«n Europeans are 
of themselves, less than 20 percent 
of the Americans share the new of 
some Reagan administration offi- 
cials' about “Finiandizaiiou" of 

Europe,; • -IF • "j 7 - 

be siion^*^bifized '.bdSndtiie 
Reagan administration foreign 
policy themes. For example, Amer- 
icans, who attach importance to di- 
alogue with the Soviet Union and 
greater Western cooperation - out- 
number thore who bdieve in great- 
er emphasis on the military. 

Arms control is bdieved to be at 
least as important for security as 
military balance with the Soviet 
Union in all countries, inchidmg 
the United States. “Productive 
aims control” was especially im- 
' it to the Norwegians and 
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for trans-Atlantic cooperation 
One was the disagreement over the 
fair division of allied defense 
7 - ’ spending. The second was that 
' more affluent and better educated 
. Europeans and Americans, who 
have been instrumental in main- 
taining a consensus in their coun- 
tries behind the Atlantic alliance, 
now are the social category that is 
Us. the most critical of other countries. 
• A major surprise was the low 
level of severe anti-American judg- 
ments despite the trans- Atlantic 
frictions that have been widely 
aired in recent months. France was 
an exception; nearly half of the 
French people interviewed angled 
U.S. economic . policy as the 
cause of international ten- 
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out 
main 
sion. 

• It is misleading to speak of a 
“European" public opinion as op- 


balance with the Soviet Union, a 
Reagan . administration priority, 
was ranked in the poll as a minor 
element in security. Detente dial- 
ed a mixed response, with only 
West Germans, Norwegians and 
Americans showing si gnific ant in- 
terest 

A salient con clusi on was that 
Western opinion consistently 
ranked Soviet activities as the 
main threat to international stabil- 
ity. Moscow’s sdliiaiy buildup was 
denounced as the leading cause of 
tension by respondents m almost 
every country. - 

Alarm over Soviet fence was par- 
ticularly strong in West Germany 
(55 percent) and Norway (57 per- 
cent), the two .countries m the poll 

(Continued on Page 7, CoL 3) 
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Par| y Fails 

° ^ To Find Heir 
-‘"^To Suzuki 

. «- * By Tracy Dahlby 

Washington P<3SZ Service 

" . • TOKYO — The elders of Japan's 
-•" Liberal Democratic Party cave 
failed in a bid to select a compno- 
misc candidate to. succeed Prime 
^Minister Zenko Suzuld, opening 
■ ■«£# 4 i *** way for potentially divisive pri- 
.^5 majy ejections for a new parrtr 
, / presidenL, a post that carries with 
' it the prime imnisinship. 

The Tmal breakdtiwn in talks 
f among top party leaders came af- 
ter a 13-uour bargaining session 
•; /•f/that ended here Saturday. The fa3- 
w ure ended ^ 10-day effort to find a 
• "7 -■ * successor to Mr. Suzuki — who 
f abruptly announced Oct 12 that 
^, y.be planned 10 resipt — from 
among leaders of. Jhe party's key 
.-(actions and to avoid a primary 
. ~ campaign that many political ana- 
. 'lysis here expect to involve politi- 
■ cal recriminations. 

Four veteran politicians on Oct. 
^/16 registered ms candidates for the 
primaries, , bat were ordered by 
- !_• party elders to refrain from dec- 
, * f tioneering for a wedc to gain time 
to strike a compromise. ’ 

,ii*. , They candidates are: Yasuhiro 
Nakasone, 64, head of the admin- 
- »; ! I 1 * ' ,;J^rative management agency in 

.. v jJ™ Suzuld cabinet; Tpahio Komo- 
(CorttiraKd «i Page 2, CoL 1) 


Walesa Rejects Authorities ’ Offer 
Of Freedom in Return for Support 


By Dan Fisher 

Las Angeles Tima St/yfee 

GDANSK. Poland — A top Sol-, 
isb official visited Lech Walesa, 
the interned Solidarity leader, 
shortly before the union was for- 
mally dissolved, offering him free- 
dom and an official position if he 
would publicly endorse the Polish 
' ie, according to Mr. Walesa's 


“Naturally he would not agree 
to something like that, which is 
why he’s still locked up," Danuta 
Walesa said in an interview Satur- 
day. She returned to Gdansk Fri- 
day after a three-and-a-half-day 
visit with her husband in 
southeastern Poland. 

She said she had been brutally 
manhandled and strip-searched by 
police after leaving her husband 
and that two pre-school daughters 
who accompanied her were also 
searched. 

Mis. Walesa said Stanislaw 
CioseL, the trade union minister, 
had visited her husband , before. 
Oct 8, when par liamen t voted to 
ban Solidarity and all other unions 
founded bdbre martial law was 
imposed Dec. 13. 

Mr. Ciosek ofTered Mr. Walesa 
freedom and an official position if 
he would join the Patriotic Move- 
ment for National Rebirth and en- 


dorse the new trade union law, she 
said. PRON, as the movement is 
called, is a new umbrella organiza- 
tion meant to give the appearance 
of widespradpublic support for 
the regime. The movement has 
been notably unsuccessful in at- 
tracting respected Polish persons, 

caSs for 

general strike. Page ! 

and Mr. Walesa's support would 
be a political coup for the govern- 
ment. 

Mrs. Walesa said her husband 
had also been visited tty an army 
officer who indirectly suggested 
that he apply to emigrate. Mr. 
Walesa also refused that approach, 
she said. 

Hie two meetings suggest that 
the Polish leadership still has not 
decided what to do with the popu- 
lar union leader, whose stature in 
society grows with each day he re- • 
sisis government pressure. 

Asked her husband's opinion of 
the new factory-lewd unions being . 
pushed by the government, Mrs. ' 
Walesa quoted him as saying that 
they were Communist. Party 
unio ns “winch are not in the inter- 
est of the workers.” 

She said Mr. Walesa did not 
comment on plans by under- 
ground Solidarity leaders for new 


protest strikes and demonstrations 
next month. “The nation knows 
what rights it has and bow to go- 
about fighting for them," she quot- 
ed him as saying.' 

Mrs. Walesa said the strip- 
search occurred in PrzemysL. the 
place where she is left by the police 
escort that regularly accompanies 
her to and from Arlamowo, where 
her husband is held. 

She said she was unexpectedly 
driven Friday moraine from Ar- 
lamowo to the Przemysl police sta- 
tion, where she was ordered inside. 
When she refused, she said, her 
escort, whom die identified as 
Captain Bobinski, grabbed and 
twisted her arm and forced her out 
of the car. 

She said Captain Bobinski 
pushed her into a room, knocking 
her into her 2-year-old daughter 
Ania. who felL When she protest- 
ed, die said. Captain Bobinslo 
shouted at hen “Shut up, hag. You 
ruled for two years and that's 
enough." ’ 

Mrs. Walesa said she was 
stripped and sea r ched by two 
women officers, who also searched 
Am a and 4-year-old Magda. She 
said she was held two hours and 
that all her papers, including a 
streetcar ticket and a newspaper 
were confiscated. 


Hassan Signals Peace Effort 

Seeks Concessions From Israel on PLO, Occupied Areas 


By John M. Goshko 
Washington Past Service 

WASHINGTON — King Has- 
san of Morocco, speaking on be- 
half of the Arab League, says that 
the Arab countries “want to live in 
peace With Israel” but that “there 
win be no recognition of Israel" 
until the Jewish state surrenders 
occupied Arab lands and agrees to 
resolve the Palestinian question. 

His comment Saturday, al- 
though qualified, nevertheless 
seemed to go further than Arab 
leaders have previously gone in ex- 
pressing a willingness to accept Is- 
raeJ as a reality in the Middle East. 
The tone of his remarks appeared 
to be a signal that the Arab states 
have decided to try resolving their 
differences with Israel through 
negotiation rather than continued 
warfare. 

At a news conference, Hassan 
indicated that that was the mes- 
sage he and the foreign ministers 
of five other Arab states gave to 
President Ronald Reagan Friday 
at a White House meeting to dis- 
cuss the Middle East peace pro- 
cess. 

Asserting that the Arab- Israeli 
conflict has “entered a new phase 
and is no longer a conflict of force 
but of law and rights," Hassan 
said his delegation's presence in 
Washington was proof that the Ar- 
abs want peace. But, he empha- 
sized, “there are some conditions 
that have to be fulfilled for this to 
happen." 

Even before Hassan held his 
news conference, U.S. officials 
said privately that the White 
House meeting had given them 
grounds for optimism that the 
Arab countries are receptive to a 
new drive toward peace. 

They acknowledged that their 
optimism was based more on at- 
mosphere than on substantive 
commitments. The officials said 


that although months of delicate 
diplomatic maneuvering remain, 
the United States believes the dele- 
gation's talks will be an asset In 
getting Israel and its Arab adver- 
saries to the bargaining table. 

The official purpose of the dele- 
gation’s visit was to explain to Mr. 
Reagan the eight-point declaration 
adopted last month at Fez. Moroc- 
. co, during an Arab league sum- 
mit. One point in the plan has 
been interpreted as an offer to rec- 
ognize Israel's right to exist, but 
other pans of the Fez declaration, 
which call for establishment of an 
independent Palestinian state un- 
der the Palestine Liberation Or- 
ganization, are in direct conflict 
with the Mideast peace initiative 
proposed by Mr. Reagan on Sept. 

However, the general thrust of 
Hasson's comments Saturday im- 
plied strongly that the Fez plan is 
m tended as a basis for further ne- 
gotiations and that there is room 
for flexibility in the Arab position 
if Israel is willing to bargain and 
make concessions. 

When he was asked whether 
point seven of the Fez declaration 
means recognition of Israel. Has- 
san replied, “Paragraph seven 
means and shows the will of all 
Arab states to have war come to an 
end 'with all the states of the re- 
gion." He then repeated the long- 
standing Arab position that the 
process must start with Israel's 
withdrawal from all the Arab terri- 
tories it occupied in the 1967 Mid- 
dle East war. 

But, be continued, “when we es- 
tablish these borders on the basis 
of the pro-1967 situation, we must 
say these are the borders of Israel 
We must say it undeniably. Israel 
then can say that ii is living in 
peace with security." 

Referring to Washington’s 
hopes of inducing King Hussein of 
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King Hassan of Morocco speaking on behalf of the Arab 
League after meetings in Washington with President Reagan. 


Jordan to join the talks on an au- 
tonomy plan for the Palestinian in- 
habitants of the West Bank and 
Gaza, Hassan said the Arabs re- 
gard as “an absolute necessity" the 
talks now going on between 
Hussein and the PLO about a joint 
approach to negotiations. 

He cautioned, however, that it is 
necessary to overcome almost 40 
years of distrust and suspicion, 
and he said he could not predict 
whether the talks would produce 
an agreement for Jordan to negoti- 
ate on behalf of the Palestinians. 

If Mideast peace negotiations do 


begin, Hassan said, they should be 
conducted individually between 
the various countries involved 
rather than in a large, cumbersome 
forum such as the United Nations. 
He also cautioned against trying to 
conduct talk* under the name of 
the 1978 Camp David accords, 
which are the basis of current U.S. 
peace efforts in the Middle East. 

“I do not think we should allude 
in any wav to Camp David," he 
said. “Calf it camp something if 
you want; call it whatever you 
want, but don’t call it Camp 'Da- 

vid-7 Q 




Soviet Move in Gas Market Reported 


By Dan Morgan 

and Richard M. Wdntraub 

Waskmptm Past Service 

WASHINGTON — A senior 
US.- diplomat in Europe has 
warned.^ Washington .^at-Sovietao- 
uviucs in the west European gas' 
market could hinder development 
of Norwegian offshore natural gas 
fields and make West Germany, 
France and Italy morj dependent 
on-Siberian energy supplies during 
the next two decades. 

Citing reports from the Europe- 
an branch of Exxon, the U.S. am- 
bassador to France, Evan G. Gal- 
braith, cabled the State Depart- 
ment last month that gas sales by 
the Soviet Union at bdow- market 
prices “threaten to undercut 
Norwegian gas prices sufficiently 
to make it possible for the Soviets 
to thwart the development of the 
Troll field — at least for purposes 
of sales to the continent" 

The cable.was made available by 
Reagan administration officials 
concerned about a possible soften- 
ing of tiie hard-line approach to 
the Soviet Union on economic is- 
sues. 

The warnings came as the ad- 
ministration is trying to get agree- 
ment from its European allies to 
limit their involvement in future 
Soviet energy projects in order to 
reduce the flow of capital technol- 
ogy and hard currency to the 
Kremlin. 

Such an agreement would end 
months of tension between the 
United States and its allies and en- 
able the United Stales to lift its 
trade sanctions against the Soviet 
natural-gas pipeline. 

Under a compromise being 
pressed by the administration, the 


Europeans would promise to accel- 
erate development of Western en- 
ergy resources, such as those in the 
North Sea. instead of underwriting 
a second, parallel Soviet pipdine 
from Siberia. 

T o avoids - gloomy scenario” in 
which the Soviet Union locks up 
the West European natural-gas 
market for years to come, Mr. Gal- 
braith suggested in his cable that 
the United Stales urge the nugor 
European gas importers. Ruhrgas 
and Gaz de France, to “commit to 
the Norwegian Troll field gas on a 
formula basis as soon as possible." 

But this option is fraught with 
uncertainties and practical prob- 


dal exploration of the -fields can 
begin. 

Esso, which is the European 
branch of Exxon and which was 
the source of the information re- 
ported by Mr. Galbraith, has a ma- 
^dmg-European-.en- 
ergy decisions. It- is a minority 
shareholder of Rnhrgas. the West 
German company that imports Si- 
berian gas, but it is also one of two 
operators of the Slopner field, 
along with the Norwegian national 
oil company Statofl. 

All Norwegian gas that could 
technically be produced before 
1990 has. been sold to Eui 
buyers, but the Soviet Union 


US. embassy cables 
say France pot pressure on U- 
banks over a loan. Page 13. 

lems, according to Norwegian and 
U.S. energy specialists. 

Neither of the two major un- 
tapped Norwegian offshore fields, 
Sleipner and Trofl, has been desig- 
nated for commercial develop- 
ment, and gas cannot begun flow- 
ing from either of them until the 
1990s, according to a Norwegian 
briefing paper issued in August 

In the case of the Troll field, lo- 
cated under more than 1,000 feet 
of water, access to the estimated 50 
trillion cubic feet of reserves will 
require technologies not yet avail- 
able and huge amounts of capital. 

Adding to the uncertainty are 
disagreements about future Euro- 
pean energy needs that have made 
gas importers reluctant to sign 
long-term contracts, at fixed pric- 
es, for new and difficull-to-obtain 
Norwegian gas. Such commit- 
ments are needed before commer- 


ipacity 

on cubic meters a years in its 
pipelines to Western Europe. 

This situation has given the 
Kremlin considerable leverage in 
West European gas markets. 

Citing Esso sources, Mr. Gal- 
braith said in his cable that the So- 
viet Union had been making short- 
term. or “spot," sales for deliveries 
covering only three to 12 months 


at bdow-market prices and that 
"the Germans have been buying." 

This procedure, described by 
Esso officials as an “unusual phe- 
nomenon” in a gas market normal- 
ly dominated, by long-term con- 
-tracts,-couM -represent a Soviet ef- 
fort to pash out potential competi- 
tors. such as Norway. Bui officials 
said another motive could be Mos- 
cow's urgent need to raise hard 
currency to buy Western grain and 
equipment and pay debts. 

In recent months, Norwegian 
leaders have shown growing con- 
cern that the country could lose 
out to the Soviet Union in the Eu- 
ropean energy market well beyond 
the year 2000. 

Mr. Galbraith, who declined 
through a spokesman to comment 
Saturday, was reported to have vis- 
ited Ruhrgas recently. In his cable, 
he said Ruhrgas "and Gaz de 
France would be more likely to 
commit themselves to purchase 
new Norwegian gas "if they 
thought the Siberian pipeline were 
• going to be delayed." 



Danuta Walesa 
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■ A former Franco official 

has emerged as the leading 
challenger of the Socialist can- 
didate in Spain's general elec- 
tion this week. Page*. 

■ So many “new" people on 

Hpfcimi Kohl’s fawi in Bonn 
are old people, so much of the 
“new" language is subtly 
ghflriftd old language, that one 
has to strain to hear genuinely 
new accents. Pages. 

■ Fashion In America in a. 
special supplement. Page 9 si 


Soviet Envoy 
Defects, Quits 
Iran for U.K. 

By Sreven Rartner 

New York Tima Semce 

LONDON — A Soviet diplomat 
has defected from his post in Iran 
and gone to Britain, and officials 
here suggested that they think he 
could give Western intelligence 
agencies extremely valuable infor- 
mation. 

The defector, identified a$ Vla- 
dimir Andreyevich K irrichkin , has 
been given “permission to stay" in 
Britain, government officials here 
said Saturday. 

“This is not an ordinary run-of- 
the-mill affair," an official said. 
“He is one of the most significant 
to come our way in quite a while." 
U.S. intelligence agents in London 
are expected to seek permission to 
interview Mr. Kuzichkin. 

Some experts speculated that 
Mr. Kuzichkin was attached to the 
KGB. the Soviet intelligence or- 
ganization, and would be able to 
provide information about its ac- 
tivities in the Middle East. 

The officials, who refused to be 
identified, said the diplomat was 
being debriefed near London. He 
fled the embassy in Tehran in June 
and arrived in Britain a few days 
ago, the officials said but they 
would not say where he had been 

(Continued on Page 2, CoL 2) 
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LONDON — U 
sources have started 
of security 
Government 
Headquarters, 
most damaging 
of Western 
ood World War. 

Both the U.S. 
and 10 Downing 
comment Sunda: 
gence leaks, w 
The New York Tl 

According to 
Times, British inlel 
have told their U. 
that Moscow has 
for nearly 15 years 
highly sensitive inf or 
British and American 
of Russian communi 

The paper rej 

viet Union had 
cover which of its 
being decoded Asj a result, it 
changed radio (frequencies, 
switched codes and took -other 
measures to protept information 
about its military J economic and 
political activity, tljie paper said. 

The leak has apparently been in- 
spired by U.S. f nitration over the 
refusal of British intelligence to 
provide a comprehensive report on 
the extent of Russian penetration. 
That frustration has been height- 
ened by the fact that British com- 
munications headquarters is sup- 
posed to operate m tandem with 
the UR. National Security Agency. 

The British government now 
faces fierce criticism over security 
at the base in Chelt enham in the 
West of England, where abouL 
10.000 employees process material 
intercepted from listening posts 
around the world The operation is 
run jointly by Britain and the 
United States with support from 
other Western governments. 

Denis Alex Lewrie, who worked 
as a linguist at the base for 22 


ice 
umd 
receiving 
stream of 
don about 
inception 
lions. 

that the So- 
able to dis- 
were 


Reveal 
Lapses 

years before retiring last Decem- 
ber. echoed the U.S. concern in an 
interview. He said security is '^ust 
Jabout good enough to fend off a 
; well-meaning drunk.” 

I \ Mr. Lewrie described a series of 
.security lapses at the base and crit- 
‘ icized internal security officers for 
_ 7 oring early warnings and for 
;bfiDg more concerned with ritual 
rbffidency. 

e said he had often warned of 
security. “I always had the 
ression that the Russians knew 
great deal more about GCHQ 
ifn I did. It's such a huge place. 
It'S inconceivable that the informa- 
ion wouldn’t get out Infiltration 
seems to be par for the course." 

Mr. Lewne said on one occasion 
a team of decorators was given the 
run of the base at night while they 
did their work. Staff members dis- 
covered that they were rummaging 
through desks and stealing person- 
ail possessions such as cigarettes 
ana books. 

j , One employee has said that he 
Vised to tear the blank paper off 
the ends of top secret computer 
printouts and take them home to 
use as writing paper. “I have taken 
out stacks," he said. "It would 
have been just as easy to lake out 
the rest of the sheets with classified 
information printed out on it," he 
added. 

Mr. Lewrie said there would be 
no difficulty in leaving the base 
with sensitive documents. “In the 
22 years I worked there, I was nev- 
er searched once. I don't know of 
anybody who was. You can walk 
in and out with shopping bags or 
suitcases and won’t be asked to 
show wbat's in them ," he said. 

Sudan Leader Visits Egypt 

The Associated Press 

CAIRO — President Hosni Mu- 
barak and President Gaafar Ni- 
meixi of Sudan discussed Middle 
East events on Sunday, before Mr. 
NLmeiri returned to Sudan, 
Egypt’s official news agency said. 
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Solidarity Leaders Call 
For Expanded Protests, 
General Strike in ’83 


• By Michael Dobbs 

Washington PaffScrvk* 

WARSAW — Un 
leaders of the banned 
trade union have announced that 
they will attempt to stage a pro- 
gram of mounting protests, leading 
to a general strike next spring, 

In a statement made available 
Saturday to Western correspond- 
ents here. Solidarity's underground 
coor dinatin g commission called 
for extending a national four-hoar 
strike planned for next month to 
eight hours and following it with 
demonstrations. 

1 The group also called for a week 
of demonstrations beginning Dec. 
13, the first anniversary of the im- 
position of martial law. 

The statement said the commis- 
sion decided to escalate the pro- 
tests because the military regime 
had proved “deaf to the nation’s 
— r„ ~ j t ggjjj tjjgt compromise 


and national agreement had be- 
come impossible as a result of 
what h termed “the illegal deci- 
sion' 1 to disband all existing trade 
unions, and the repression of pro- 
test strikes and demonstrations 
that followed. 

The strike called for Nov. 10, 
the second anniversary of the for- 


me second anniversary of the for- 
mal registration of Solidarity by 
the Polish supreme court, will be a 
test of 


voice. 


Suzuki 
FaUs to Agree 


Party 


(Con ti nued from Page 1) 

to. 71, director of the Economic 
Planning Agency; Shin taro Abe, 
58, minister of international trade 
and industry, and Ichiro Naka- 
gawa. 57, director of the Science 
and Technology Agency. 

With the failure of talks Satur- 
day, the primaries will go ahead. 
One million party members are to 
vote by maiL Under a revised 
schedule announced Saturday, the 
ballots will be counted Nov. 17. 
Parliamentary members are to pick 
a leader the next day from 
the three top finalists. 

Party leaders failed Saturday to 
agree on a controversial compro- 
mise proposal. The proposal out- 
lined a plan to split the party presi- 
dency and the prime ministership 
between two top contenders. Polit- 
ical analysts said it would have 
been the first such division of the 
top party and government posts in 
the postwar period. 

According to the formula, Mr. 
Nakasone, who has been consid- 
ered the favorite to replace Mr. 
Suzuki, would have become prime 
minister, with former Prime Min- 
ster Takeo Fukuda taking over as 
party president. Mr. Komoto was 
slated to become both deputy 
prime minister and finance minis- 
ter, the most prestigious cabinet- 
level job. 

The idea was intended to 
achieve an acceptable balance 
among key party factions to allow 
the party to paper over their inter- 
necine power struggles. The pro- 
Suzuki forces led by former Prime 
Minister Kakuei Tanaka, who con- 
trols the party’s largest faction, 
gave their early support to Mr. Na- 
kasone. Mr. Nakasone, however, 
was strongly opposed by Mr. 
Fukuda. who rules the anti-Suzuki 
camp to which Mr. Komoto, Mr. 
Abe and Mr. Nakagua belong. 

! The designation of Mr. Naka- 
sone as prime minister would, at 
least in theory, have satisfied the 
Suzuki-Tanaka party group. The 
appointment of Mr. Fukuda as 
party president was intended to 
appeal to those who support his 
aim of reforming the party. 


: court, 

key test of the underground 
group’s support and organizational 
ability. 

If significant protests take place 
next month and the government 
continues its unbending attitude 
toward Solidarity, Poland could 
face several months of labor unrest 
and social tension. The authorities 
have warned that further demon- 
strations could delay plans to lift 
martial law by the end of the year. 

The decision to call for a general 
strike in. early 1983 was described 
by Solidarity’ s underground com- 
mission as ‘n last resort” after the 
failure of 10 months of protests to 
soften the government's line. 

Accusing the government of ig- 
noring aU pleas for reconciliation, 
including those pm forward by the . 
Roman Catholic Churc h, the com- 
mission said: “The regime wants 
to rule uncontrolled by anybody. 
By arbitrary, incompetent deci- 
sions, 
and 
ter. 


In Camps, the Palestinians Still Fear Militias 


By Robert J. McCartney 


STDON, Lebanon — Three weeks ago Is- 
raeli soldiers with loudspeakers drove 
through the Ain Hilwe refugee camp here be- 
fore dawn and ordered aU Palestinian males 
over the age of 12 to assemble at the hospi- 

On a muddy street amid the remans of 
homes bombed or blown up by Israeli forces, 
a masked man — thought to be an informer 
fitan within the camp — studied the faces 
and selected about a hundred out of the sev- 
eral hundred Palestinians present. 

About half of them were bundled off to 
the Ansar detention camp 12 miles (19 ki- 
lometers) to the south, apparently as 
suspects in the shooting of an Israeli agent, 
according to United Nations official s and 
camp residents. 

In Israeli-occupied southern the 

Palestinians are a subordinated and fright- 
ened people, and neither Israel nor the Leba- 
nese government wants to encourage their 
presence. 

The Palestinians fear that militia* pro- 
moted by the Israelis in the area could stage 
a repeat of last month’s massacre in two 
Beirut camps, and some sources think that 
the Israelis are deliberately budding up that 
threat to ensure the need for Israel to remain 
as a peacekeeper. 

The guerrillas of the Palestine liberation 
Organization who once dominated broad 
stretches erf roads and countryside have been 
killed, imprisoned or evacuated since Israel’s 
invasion June 6. 

Local Christian residents say they are hap- 
py that the guerrillas are gone, and PLO 


rocket launchers and artillery no lohgw 
threaten northern Israeli settlements. Mean- 
while, the Palestinian population, has lost die 
protection that the gaccnllasOTcc provided. - 

“If the Kataeb come, they will kill ns aU,” 
an elderly man said of the Qirwaian mUitia- 

m*n 

Israeli officials have pledged since the 
Beirut massacre to keep hostile gunmen out 
of the camp, and residents confirm that they 
have not recently seen any Christian nafifia- 
men. 

In addition, according to UN reports, the 
Israelis have been arming new local vigilante 
in the south, particularly among the 


in Lebanon to other Arab countries, as it 
shipped away the PLO guerrillas from Beirut 
under pressure of Israeli guns. 

• Prime Minister Shafiq Wazzan is said to 
plan a visit soon to Syria and Gulf countries 
where such a proposal could be discus s ed. 
Given the difficulties in convincing the Arab 
countries to accept fewer than 15,000 PLO 
however, ii seems unlikely that 
will be willingness to take in the ap- 
500,000 Palestinians living m 




and the Fbalanrists, potentially th reaten the 
existence of the Palestinian population. 

Approximately 60,000 Palestinians are liv- 
ing in the south, concentrated in five camps 
around Sidon and Tyre. They find shelter sn 
their cinderblock rfmaw, many now partially 
destroyed, or as squatters in schools, shops 
or unfinished buddings. Many wifl spend me 
chilly, rainy winter m tents that UN relief 
workers are to put up, after mitral opposition 
from both Israel and Lebanon. 

UN relief officials say the Lebanese have 
not granted the right to rebuild bonnes, ap- 
parently because of fears that the camps 
would become again a target for an Israeli 
invasion. The Christian Phalangist newspa- 
per A1 Amal, however, quoted government 
sources as denying that the Lebanese author- 
ities had opposed such rebuilding. 

The Lebanese government 
considering a plan to send most 


The Palestinians living in the south are 
considered the least Ukely ever to be evacuat- 
ed. Most are described as having legal resi- 
dence papers and as having come to Leba- 
non after the 1948 Arab-Israudi war. 

Despite the ban on constructing new 
homes, some Palestinians are repairing old 
ones damaged by Israeli shells in the early 
days of the mvasroo. In addition to tbc shell- 
ing damage, UN relief officials say, the Is- 
raelis also dynamited and bulldozed homes, 
apparently to encourage the Palestinians to 


is 


For the Palestinians in the camps, safety is 
a major weary. The presence of the Shiite 
and Christian militias has expanded, and 
both groups are equally feared. 

Israeli officials say they hope the Lebanese 
Army will eventually guarantee security in 
southern Lebanon both for the Palestinians 
and for Israel’s northern settlements. The 
army has been largely ineffectual, however, 
since it split along MosLem-Omstian lines in 
the 197>1976 civil war. It is stretching its 
resources now in policing Beirut and its im- 
mediate environs. 


Israel Denies Syria Strains to Equal Israeli Arms 

The statement was signed by the PllllKa^lr "PI nn 
« members of the commission: X UUAWl LIkl 1 < H I 


five 

Zbigniew Bmak of Warsaw, Piotr 
Bednorz of Wroclaw, Bogdan Lis 
erf Gdansk, Wladydanv Hardek of 
Krakow and Eugeni usz Szumiejko, 
representing the union’s natiwiql 
presidium. 

' It said that, following a strike by 
the first shift in all factories on 
Nov. 10, workers should take part 
in protest demonstrations. It also 
called for “suitable commemora- 
tions’" to mark Nov. 1 1, the anni- 
versary of Poland regaining its in- 
dependence after World War I. 


For Lebanon 


By Edward Walsh 

Washinpon Post Service 

JERUSALEM — The Israeli 
lent denied know! 


port of Laralria , farther north. The 
planes are moved to the Syrian 
military air base near Palmyra, 125 


By James F. Clarity 

New York Tima Service 

DAMASCUS — For weeks, mfli - 


.y of a reported plan wl 
ps would pull 


west of here to replace what Syria 
lost in its war with Israel in Leba- 


non. 


pull back 
positions in 


Soviet Envoy 
Is Defector 


(Continued from Plage 1) 

in the interim or whai he had been 
doing. 

Mr. Kurichkin is in his mid-30s 
and was listed as a vice consul in 
the Soviet Embassy in Iran. 

The Soviet Embassy in London, 
which declined to comment on the 
reports, asked for consular access 
to him, according to British offi- 


cials, and the request was report- 
passed to Mr. Kuzichkin. 


edly passed to Mr. Kuzic 
There has been no indication that 
he has agreed. 

The wording used by a Home 
Office spokesman in announcing 
that Mr. Kuzichkin has “permis- 


sion to stay" suggested that he has 
been grantee 


not 


Crash KMa 6 in Yugoslavia 

United Pros InUnatiottai 

BELGRADE — A bus and a car 
collided on a main road at Mar 
karska, on the Yugoslav central 
Adriatic coast, Saturday, the police 
said. Six persons were killed and 
1 1 injured, most of them seriously, 
the police said. 


yet been granted political 
asylum, possibly because he has 
-not asked for iL There have been 
some cases of requests for political 
asylum being turned down. 

Official sources said Mr. Kuz- 
ichkin’s main role in Tehran was 
contact with the Communist Tu- 
deb Party. Despite the strongly re- 
ligious nature of the government 
of Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini, 
the Tudeh Party operates openly 
and has wide support in Iran. 

With Iran’s strategic importance 
in the Middle East, Western gov- 


ernments have been watching the 
arty dc 


aose- 


progress of. the Tudeh Party 
ly since the 1979 revolution. 

Mr. Kuzichkin 's defection could 
help the West by hurting relations 
between Iran and the Soviet Un- 
ion. Relations between those two 
countries have been improving 
lately. 


Israeli troops 
from their present 
Lebanon. 

Reports of such a plan were 
published in Beirut newspapers 
over the weekend. The newspapers 
said that Lebanon wanted a partial 
Israeli withdrawal from positions 
along the Beirut-to-Dam&scus 
highway accomplished by Nov. 21 

An Israeli pullback, the papers 
said, would nave to precede any 
agreement on establishing a securi- 
ty zone in southern Lebanon. A 
25- to 40-mile buffer, to protect 
Israel’s northern border communi- 
ties, is one of Israel’s main de- 
mands. 

Officials here said that if Presi- 
dent Amin Gemayd of Lebanon 
made such proposals in his talks 
with President Ronald Reagan and 
other U.S. officials last week, the 
suggestions had not been relayed 
to Israel. 

The officials said Israel had no 
information that Palestine Liber- 
ation Organization forces were 
prepared to leave Lebanon now as 
part of any negotiated arrange- 
ment 

They did not rule out the 
bility of a 'partial Israeli pi 
in connection with a withdrawal 
agreement but said they expected 
any agreement to follow the pat- 
tern set in Beirut The PLO forces 
left the Lebanese capital while Is- 
raeli troops remained in place. 

“We don’t know anything about 
it," a Foreign Ministry spokesman 
said. “We don’t make arrange* 
meats or deals with the PLO." 

The official said Israel continues - 
to insist that the Palestinian forces 
be the first to leave Lebanon, after 
which there would be a simultane- 
ous withdrawal at Israeli and Syr- 
ian troops. 

Foreign Minister Yitzhak 
Shamir of farad, who returned 
home Friday after a three- week 
trip to the United States, reported 
to the cabinet Sunday on his talks 
in Washington. 


But intelligence and mOitaiy of- 
1 is virtually 


ficials here say there is virtually no 
evidence that the Russians are 


sending planes or missQe systems 
to fight off the U.S.-made 


able to fight off the 
weapons used by the Israelis. 

Since being unloaded at Tartns, 
hundreds of tanks, a rmored per- 
sonnel carriers and trucks have 
been parked at roadside depots 
□ear the port 

In recent days, intelligence offi- 
cials have seen convoys of these 
vehicles, among them 30 T-62 
tanks, heading sooth from Homs 
toward the Bekaa valley, on the 
western side of the Lebanese-Syr- 
ian border where Syrian and Israe- 
li forces face each other along a 
cease-fire line. 

The officials, from both Western 
and non- Western governments, 
also say that new Soviet planes are 
coming in, being unloaded in 
crates at Tartus and probably the 


Soviet planes. 

According to the officials, Syria 
needs not only the best Soviet 
planes but also improved electron- 
ic countermeasure equipment 
Such equip men c and the skills to 

r ate it are needed to confuse 
aim of attacking planes. This 
was what Syria failed to do during 
fighting in June. 


The Soviet view, as it is reported 
s the best 


here, is that if Syria wants 
Soviet equipment it should permit 
what would amount to Soviet 
bases in Syria — protective struc- 
tures for planes and missiles and 
Soviet advisers and technicians to 
supervise the installation. On this. 
Syria has reportedly demurred. 

This analysis cannot be official- 
ly confirmed, but recently the Syr- 
ian information minister, Ahmad 
fakandar Ahmad, conceded in an 
interview that there was an imbal- 
ance between Syrian and Israeli air 
attack and defense abilities. 


We fought with Soviet weapons 
>1 these weapons and trust 


and trust 



THATS THE BALL GAME — A US. marine shows Ms 
display as the UJS. team loses, 2-0, to the It a lia n team in a 
Beirut soccer mat ch. The soccer gone was played by mem- 
bos of the muh m a f ional peacekeeping force in Lebanon. 
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U.S. Jews of K’nai B’rith Agonize 
Over Israeli Policy, World Reaction 


By Stanley Mdsler 

Lot Angeles Tima Service 
TORONTO — B’nai B’rith, the 
largest Jewish organization in the 
United States, has ended a conven- 
tion here after a week of tense 
soul-searching by American Jews 
about their attitude toward Israeli 
policies in the Middle East 
“The two words I’ve heard most 
often in the hotel have been 
and anguish," Warren 


infused those concerns, and speak- 
er after speaker insisted that televi- 
sion and newspapers exagger- 
ated the violence of the Israeli in- 
vasion of Lebanon and. failed to 
put it in context. 

Almost every speaker, whether 
for or against Mr. Begra’s policies, 
his remarks with a ring- 


ing statement of support 
existence of the state of IsraeL 


far the 


director of B’nai B’rith’s interna- 
tional council in Washington, said 
Friday. “There is a sense of 
discomfort and malaise, and peo- 
ple don’t know where to tun.” 


In the end, the 1,400 delegates 


a dosing of 


tried hard to 
the ranks with the Israeli govern- 
ment and passed a final resolution 
that seemed to water down a previ- 
ous stand of the organization that 
defied Israel by commending Pres- 
ident Ronald Reagan for 


B’nai B’rith, although founded 
and based in the United Stales, de- 
scribes itself as an international 
service organization with menu 
than 500,000 members in 45 coun- 
tries. Americans, however, malm 
up an overwhelming number of the 
membership, and most of the or- 
ganization’s charitable and educa- 
tional activities take place in the 
United States. 


his 


But the resolution, worked out 
behind closed doors in almost 12 
hoars of discussion and debate, 
was ambiguous enough to appeal 
to everyone. It even followed' the 
practice of Prime Minister Mena- 
chem Begin of Israel by referring 
to the Israeli-occupied Arab terri- 
tories on the West Bank as Judea 
and Samaria in one paragraph: and 
then following the practice of his 
opponents by referring to the area 
as the West Bank in another para- 
graph. 

But the mood of the convention 
was more significant than its reso- 
lutions. 

It was dear from the debates 
that delegates, while they were 
concerned about Israeli policies, 
worried just as much whether 
American Jewish criticism of Mr. 
Begin endangers Israel and con- 
tributes to a moonting anti-Semi- 
tism throughout the world. A good 
deal of bitterness toward the press 


In September, the, officials of 
B’nai B’rith surprised many outsid- 
ers by commending ■ Mr. Reagan 
for his Mideast peace plan, calling 
it “worthy of consideration." Mr. 
Reagan had proposed negotiations 
leading to self-government by the 
Palestinians of the West Bank and 
the Gaza Strip “in association with 
Jordan.” Mr. Begin, who insists 
that these areas are historical parts 
of Israel, had rejected the plan im- 
mediately. 

Later, after the massacre of Pal- 
estinian civilians by Christian 
Phalangisi militiamen at two refu- 
gee camps in West Beirut, B’nai 
B’rith was one of the fim Jewish 
or g a ni z ati ons to demand an inde- 
pendent Judicial inquiry into Isra- 
el’s role m the affair. 


He accused Jews who criticize 
Israel of “self -flagellation’' and 
linked recent outbursts of anti- 
Semitism, such as the recent 
bombing of a synagogue in Rome, 
to the criticism of Israel’s invasion 
of Lebanon and to what he called 
the unjustified blame of Israel for 
the massacre in West Beirut. 

He implied that Jewish critics erf 
Israel are trying to escape anti- 
Semitism in their own countries by 
joining an anti-Israeli bandwagon. 
“A Jew can say, Tt’s not me. It’s 
them in land,’ ” Mr. Ben-Elissar 
said, “but no one would believe 
him. Every Jew is responsible for 
each other.” 

Al thou g h Israel had far more 
defenders than critics among the 
delegates, at least in public, some 
of the attacks on it were unusually 
harsh for a Jewish forum. One de- 
legate stood 'up to describe Israel 
as “a military power which nan 
self-destruct,” 

The case for unity was put to the 
delegates on another day by Wolf 
Blitzer, the Washington corre- 
spondent for the Jerusalem Past 
“Whenever a political interest 
group appears to be divided, obvi- 
ously its political clout goes down 
m Washington," Mr. Blitzer said 
For that reason, he saw “serious 
consequences in the dissent" by 
Ameroan Jews from Mr. Begin* 
policies, but he added that it was 


WORLD BRIEFS 



Palestinian Gets Life Term in Austria 


VIENNA — A Palestinian has been sentenced to _ 
masterminding the murder of a Vicuna. city councillor 
Vienna synagogue. 


as,' attadcoQ 

BaSj°MSmmed Ycunis, 29, a Salzburg University student, Wtjica. 
fenced Friday in the August 1981 synagogue attack is which two peaous 
were iriUrrf and nearly 30 wounded and in the murder of Vwtma’s tons- 
port councillor, Heinz NUwl, on May 1. 1981. The gun used hi hfe 
Nittd's murder was found in Mr. Yttmis’s apartment. •' 

Hesham Mohammed Rajch, 21. one of those convicted of having c*;~ 

,k, .uiiaV nn tlw nfflaanmw UiaIImmI tAtinw InUnnKud.-.: ' 





tied out the attack on the synagogue, was alleged to have taM {XfiSthaj 
Mr. Younfa gave him the gun and the weapons for the synagogue atiack. 




but in court he retracted his statement 


^ i'-' \ 


SPD-Greens Talks Fail in Bandrarg 


.y 


(J 1 


BONN -- The firat major attempt in West Germany at political coop, 
eration between the Social Democratic Party and the leftist Greens 


failed Sunday when the two parties, unable to workout an ignwaqatia 
the city-state parliament there rad boldriew 


r ,..t 


Hamburg, voted to dissolve 
tions Dec.- 19. 


elections! . . ... 

Klaus won Dohxumyi, the Social Democratic mayor too had. sought 
an arrangement with the Greens to keep his minority gmuiuai far 
power, ann ounced two weeks ago that he had given up tbe efEtet'a 
frustration. But the opposition Christian Democrats threatened to block 
a motion for. new elections unless Mr. von Dohoanyfa government re. 
signed first, and the Greens seemed u> be leaving the door open for 
further talks. 

On Sunday, though, the Greens reluctantly sded whbtbeSocialDenh 
ocrats in a motion to disband parliament, declaring that new dectiqa*. 
had become unavoidable. The collapse of the Hamburg experiment 
appeared to be a setback for Willy Brandt, tbc national Social Demo, 
cmic Party chairman, who had b<ra seeking to nwvebfa party ctowin 
the Greens. . 
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El A1 Workers Agree to Negotiate 


ourselves as well,” the minister 
said. “If there is a disparity be- 
tween the quality of Israeli weap- 
ons and ours, this can be 
redressed." 

The minister was told that there 
were reports that Soviet officials 
had said that Syrians did “not 
know bow to use their weapons.” 

“We as well -as the Israelis 
learned a lot from this war," the 
minister replied. “Although we do 
not have the weapons balancing 
those of Israel, these will be se- 
cured in. the near future,” 

Israd says its forces destroyed 
80 Soviet-made Syrian jet fighters 
and 30 surface-to-air missile bat- 
teries in June. The Syrians concede 
the loss of 60 planes and fewer 
than 30 missiles. 

The intelligence and military of- 
ficials here say that although Syria 
appears able to defend itself ade- 
quately against any Israeli attack 
on the ground, there is still no ade- 
quate air-defense system to protect 
either Damascus or the Syrian 
Army in the Bekaa valley. 

They point out (hat the Israeli 
Air Force, with its U-S.-made F-16 
fighter-bombers, its superior tech- 
nology and tactical ability, can de- 
stroy Syria’s Soviet-supplied air 
defense equipment, including 
planes, radar and missiles. 

The tofal of Syrian and PLO 
troops in Lebanon is put at nearly 
50,000. This is said to include 
about half the lethal striking pow- 
er, but not total manpower, of the 
Syrian Array. 

On the other side of the cease- 
fire line, the officials say, the Is- 
raelis have gradually reduced their 
forces to fewer than 30,000. per- 
haps even less. This - is compared 
with the 100,000 Israelis estimated 
to have been in Lebanon at the 
height <rf the invasion and war in 
June. 

While government leaders and 
diplomats here and elsewhere talk 
about the mutual, simultaneous 
withdrawal of the two armies from 
Lebanon by the end of tbeyear, 
military and intelligence officials 
here are more skeptical 

The rains are coming, with mud 
in the Bekaa that lends to keep ar- 
mor and infantry mired down in 
peace for the winter and early 
spring. 


T FT AVTV — The Israeli cabinet broke off discusBon Sunday bn the 
liquidation of El A1 after some airline employees agreed to negptiaiteoQ 
the basis of management’s demands, Israel Radio said. . . ' 

The radio reported that seven of El ATs eight works committees w«*t 
prepared to sign a statement of principles, but the pilots* union wwstffi 
holding out. The HI A1 dispute readied a showdown after the company^ 
4,900 workers refused to accept the management’s new policy that wot&T 
entail layoffs and restrictions on the works committees. _ . : _ 

When no compromise was reached, the cabinet began. discussaig liqtBr 
dating the airline or selling it to private buyers. Q Al hashad 69 striae - 
in the past decade, and the latest, by stewards last month, triggered die 
government move toward dosing the company. 
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Paper Reports Seychelles Coup Hot 


LONDON — Newspaper reporters and Scotland Yard detectives un- 
covered a plot to assassinate a Seychelles official in London and over- 
throw President Albert Rene's Socialist government. The Sunday Time- 
reported. There was no immediate confirmation from Scotland Yard : 

The plot was conceived in London by Seychelles dissidents and Scath 
African mercenaries and was organized by Gerard Hoarean, who afio 
was behind a failed coup attempt last November in the Seychelles, the 
newspaper said. 

Times reporters said they discovered the plot after being told of clan- 
destine meetings at the Carlton Tower Hotel in Knightsbridge. Two mm 
killed on a remote Seychelles beach Wednesday, apparently while nuk- 
; a bomb, were pan of the force that was to prepare far the coup, Tk 
i said. 


Princess Anne Visits South Africa 


JOHANNESBURG — Princess Anne flew to South Africa and spent 
90 -minutes at Johannesburg airport on Sunday tartting with load Offi- 
cials of the Save the Children Fund, the first tune since 1947 that a 
member of the British royal family has visited the nation. 

Anne. 32, the daughter of Queen Elizabeth IE, made no public state- 
ments during the controversial visit, plans for which had been attacked 
by opponents of South Africa's system of racial segregation. 

Princess Anne, on an eight-nation tour of southern Africa on behalf of 
the Fund, flew to Johannesburg from London bn a scheduled British 
Airways flight. She later flew to the tiny African kingdom of Swaziland 
for matings there. 

CompSad by Our Staff From Di sp atcher . 


Iran Debate Reported 
On Gulf War Strategy 
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By Drew Middleton 

New York Times Service 

NEW YORK — US. arid Israeli 
military sources say that if Iran 
opens another offensive against 
Iraq, its direction win probably be 
decided by the outcome oF a de- 
bate between leaders of Iran’s Rev- 
olutionary Guards and the regular 
army. 

Differences between the two 
groups were said to have flared 
into heated debate after Iraq re- 
pulsed an Iranian offensive on 
Oct. 10 in the hills around the Ira- 
qi border town of Mandali, 80 
miles (128 kilometers) northeast of 
Baghdad. 

If Iran’s regular army wins the 
argument. UJS. and Israeli intelli- 
gence and operations officers say, 
the Iranians may renew an offen- 
sive in the south near the Iraqi 
port of Basra, where five attacks in 
July resulted in little gain at a high 
cost In casualties. 

If the views of the Revolution- 
ary Guards prevail, an informant 
said, the Iranians could attack in 
the south or around Mandali or 
“anywhere." 

Intelligence reports indicate that 
the Iraqis appear to expect the 
blow on the Mandali front. 1~ 
have reportedly moved a bru 
of tanks and. some heavy 
into the area. 

By Western calculations, the Ira- 
nians require 22 to 32 days to as- 
semble supplies and troops for an 
offensive. This would mean that, 
with the last major attack on Man- 
dali halted on Ocl 10, a new offen- 
sive would not be expected before 
the first week of November. 

But some intelligence sources 
suggest that the Iranians may want 
to mount an attack to celebrate the 
anniversary this month of the sev- 


Iran Airline Pilot 


Asks for Asylum 


Rtvtm 

geneva —a senior pilot with 
the Iranian national airline says he 
has asked far political asylum in 

Switzerland. 


"Hie pilot.' Freydoun Aim said 
' y irora the 


by telrabone Saturday 
town of 


bly impossible to stifle tins 


, - — Neachatel he had been 
given permission to stay in Swit- 
zerland while his case was consid- 


Tbe ambivalence was evidently 
sensed by EKahu Ben-Elissar, the 
chairman of the Israeli Knesset’s 


committee cut foreign affairs and a 
close associate erf 


Mr. Begin. 

Speaking here cm b ehalf of the 
prime minister, Mr. Ben-Elissar 
delivered an address that was part- 
ly defensive and partly truculent. 


On the other hand, Mr. Eisen- 
berjj, who as director of B’nai 
B’nth’s international council was a 
key official in drafting the original 
statement commending Mr. 
Koagan’s peace plan, offered a dif- 
ferent version of how Israel fits 
into the American political scene. 
“As Israel gets stmneer. sympa- 


ered. He said a growing number of 
id technicu 


thy for it diminishesT* be" said. 

‘There is not much sympathy for. 

someone v*o can be depicted as other Iran Air pilot asked for potit- 
tne neighborhood bally." tcsl asylum in Austria last week. 


intellectuals and technicians were 
fleeing Iran because it had become 
clear "that the regime could not to- 
lerate even the liberal and demo- 
<aatic forces that were at its ser- 
vice.” 

. Mr. Aryan said he left his Boe- 
mg 707 m Amsterdam a month 
ago but had waited before making 
his case public to avoid jeopardiz- 
ing a colleague’s attempt to leave 
Iran at about the same time. An- 


emh-century battle of Ashnra. ni 
which Shiite Moslems won a victo- 
ry on what is now Iraqi soiL 

Intelligence specialists in Wash- 
ington and. Western Europe tend 
to favor the Iraqis' chances m any 
new fighting. The sources say Iraq 
has the advantage of fortified posi- 
tions, superiority in the air aab 
greater personal motivation among 
its soldiers since they would be de- 
fending their own scu. 

Reviewing the course of the July 
and October battles, a source said 
he estimated that the Iraqis hade 
4-1 advantage , over the atiactab 
The Iraqis are said to hayir talte 
damaging advantage of theeroaoh 
of the Iranian Army as a resulttf 
prewar “purges and of casualties 
since the war began ofl Sq?t- 22, 

Most Iranian brigades are now 
said to have two battalions ratfidf 
than three, one of. Revdluti<B«if 
Guards and the. other regular 
array. The regular troops, are rated 
as better trained and more can- 
tious than the guardsmen, Who arc 
noted for human-wave afteefe. 

On several occasions, a source 
said, the Iraqis, have feigned 
retreat, opening a hatemtheirThw. 

and Revolutionary Guards have 

charged into thu gap joaty to be 
shot down in a cross fire from the 
flanks. '• 

of Lb<ntfandaU*frtmt are accotytt. 
the informants said, an famuaia of- 
fensive there would be a daageri** 
gamble. " • r 

The Iranians’ onty remaning®'* 
named division is reported lo bcra 
the Basra front aim short of n» 
and spare pans. Iran's '.tatty *£ 
borne array division is' sakt to w 
unmobillzed by a shortage of wr 
transport. It has reportedly bom 
fighting as infanny. ■ 

Iranian planes are-reganted. ** 
unlikely to play much "of ft role' IB 
an offensive. The air d? 

armored force, is said tope obub- 
balizing its weapons /tysoeoiSr ipd’ 
the U.S. F-4s and F-5s fliat 
senriceable are ssud w^have bao 
trouble with Iraqi ground defend' 
and fighters, .. - j* 

■ Unsuccessful Mbskw . 

An Islamic peace mission re- 
ported Sunday that its efforts ^ 
end the Gulf war wefedeadlocteo, 
Reuters repealed from SamB to* 
bia, and President Ati Khamoio 
<rf Iran described the-dete^roo® 5 
revised peace planus unsaiMacio* 
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Presideat Ahmed SSboti 
of Guinea, clminwan erf the falvQHL 
Conference OrganiratioiV.. P® 8 ^ 
committee, was quoted by gSau® 
Arabian newspaper as 
have ocane to a deadlock... ."T . 

Tehran radio quoted 
Khamenei on Sunday as sayto rT 
peace proposals contained 

ditions for odingthe wjuvire^**' 
ing payment of reparations: ' ; 
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Reagan, O’Neill Trade 
Accusations on Jobs, 
Outlook lor Economy 
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By Steven R_ Weisman 
A'ew yiw* 7if?io 5aranv 

WASHINGTON _ President 
Ronald Reagan and the speaker of 
the House of Representatives, 
Thomas P. O'Neill Jr., have ex- 
changed accusations on the econo- 
my. Mr. Reagan charged the Dem- 
ocrats with offering “fairy tales” 
and Mr. O'Neill said the adminis- 
tration had deliberately thrown 
people out of work. 

Id five-minute radio addresses 



Saturday his principal 
themes of a fall campaign that is 
viewed by both sides as a referen- 
dum an the Reagan administra- 
tion's economic policies. 

Mr. Reagan used , his weekly air 
time to denounce what he said 
were “six big myths” created by 
the Democrats. Specifically, he de- 
nied charges that increases in mili- 
tary spending and the three -3 
tax cut had contributed to the 
deficit and that his administration 
had cut social programs. 

He also said mat most unem- 
loyed Americans were able to 
jobs within two months. “Bad 
as current' unemployment is, in 
most individual cases it's a tempo- 
rary problem.” Mr. Reagan said. 

Mr. O'Neill, a Massachusetts 
Democrat, charged that Mr. 
Reagan’s “bold and confident 
promises of 1981 have become the 
tragedy and the excuses of 1982.” 
He said the admfaristrauon had 
thrown “millions of people out of 
work as part of a deliberate plan to 
slow down'inflatioa.” 

While Mr. Reagan was appeal- 
ing for patience, Mr. O'Neill 
sounded theprincmal theme of the 
Democrats this CaD by saying that 
the administration’s policies were 
unfair. 

“I have found that the American 
people are willing to make tremen- 
dous sacrifices for their country, 
on one condition,” Mr. - O’Neill 
said. “They want the sacrifices to 
be shared equally by everyone.” 
He said the admmistratiojx’s bud- 
get reductions, tax cuts and anti- 
inflation policies ' have benefited 
the wealthy and hurt the poor. 

Mr. O’Nefll said the current re- 
cession was “not only stalled” but 
that it was “starting to slide back- 
wards." Mr: Reagan said, however, 
that “We aren’t out of the woods 
yet, but we're getting there." 

The president cited the recent 
decline in inflation and interest 
rates, as well as the “singe of 
investor confidence” in the stock 
and bond markets. He also said 
that “real wages,” retail sales, 
housing starts and auto sales were 
all “heading up again.” 


But the bulk of Mr. Reagan’s 
speech was defensive: In many re- 
spects it seemed to contradict what 
many of his aides -acknowledge 
publicly and privately. 

For example, Mr. Reagan said 
that “myth No. 1” was that “in- 
creases in defense spending in re- 
cent years are one of the main 
causes of projected federal defi- 
cits." 

"Tbe fact is that the def ense 
share of the federal budget and the 
national product has been 
sharply over the last 20 
years,'' he said. 

The Office of Management and 
Budget has said that ine adminis- 
trate on’splan to spend $1-5 trillion 
over five years on the military con- 
stitutes a growth rate, after infla- 
tion is taken into account, of 11 
percent from the base t hat existed 
in 1980. 

Mr. Reagan also termed as “a 
whopper” the assertion that the 
tax cut was a cause of large defi- 
cits. 

The ux program enacted last 
year has been calculated as dimin- 
ishing federal tax revenues by $750 
hillioa over five years. 

Another myth, Mr. Reagan said, 
was “the charge- that this adminis- 
tration has slashed federal 
spending and caused a lot of 
human hardship.” He said the 
budget for social spending has in 
fact increased. 

Tbe administration in the last 
two years' has duninated or cut 
scores of programs and tightened 
eligibility in such areas as public 
service jobs, school aid, student 
loans, food stamps, welfare, Medi- 
caid and subsidised bousing. The 
overall social program budget has 
grown because these cuts were 
offset by automatic increases in 
Social Security, Medicare, veterans 
benefits and other programs. 

Mr. Reagan said the other 
myths were: The suggestion that 
the unemployed were doomed to a 
permanant joblessness, the idea 
that “America’s best days are be- 
hind us,” and the “argument that 
there is no end in sight” to the re- 
cession. 

Mr. O’Neill said the admmistiur 
tion’s program was “not working 
because the program is not fair — 
and, just as important, because the 
people themselves know it is not 

The speaker's office also disput- 
ed Mr. Reagan's statement that 
most of unemployed persons were 
only temporarily without jobs. A 
spokesman said tbe Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics reported this month 
that the average duration of unem- 
ployment was 16.6 weeks, a rise 
13 weeks a year ago. 


RIOTING IN ECUADOR — Protesters, some wearing gas masks, fled from police (fairing 
violent demonstrations Friday in Quito, Ecuador. Government officials reported tfraf three 
students were killed, 250 persons were arrested and an imdetefiniiifd n umb er were injured in 
rioting throughout Ecuador last week to protest increases in the prices of paJiiip- and floor. 


5 Key Members of El Salvador Left 
Reportedly Abdueted in Capital 


Suit Is Settled 
In U.S. Raid 
On Militants 

las Angeles Tana Service 

CHICAGO — A SlJS- nfflEon 
tenta ti ve settlement Han been 
reached in the lawsuit arising from 
a predawn police raid on a BiaHr 
Panther Party apar tment here in 
1969, Justice Department sources 
said. j 

Tbe sources, who asked not to 
be identified, said the agreement 
had been approved by the VS. 
government and survivors of the 
raid and relatives of two Black 
Panther leaders who were killed. 

Approval of tbe agreement by 
the City of Chimgn and COOK 
County, Illinois, is expected before 
the end of the year, the sources 
said. No liability has been agreed 
to. 

The suit contended that the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, the 
police and Edward VTxlanrahah, 
then Code County state’s attorney, 
and his staff had conspired to 
violate the civil rights of the people 
in the apartment. 

Hie settlement, readied after 12 
years of court battles, is to be paid 
in equal shares , by the federal gov- 
ernment, tbe rity and the county. 

The police raided the apartment 
at 4:45 AJvL on Dec. 4, 1969, to 
search for weapons. Killed were 
Fred Hampton, 21, deputy chair- 
man of the Illinois Blarfr Panther 
Party, and Mark Claik. 22, a party 
leader from Peoria, Illinois. Four 
of the apartment’s seven other oc- 
cupants and two police officers 
were wounded. 


U.S. 'Legislative Veto’ 
Ruled Unconstitutional 


By Stuart Taylor Jr. 

New York Tones Service 

WASHINGTON — Laws that 
empower both houses of Congress, 
acting together, to veto federal 
agency rules have been held un- 
constitutional by a federal appeals 
court, 

The ruling was marie Friday in 
an unsigned opinion by eight judg- 
es of the U.S. Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia Circuit. It 
struck down the so-called legisla- 
tive veto of a Federal Trade Com- 
mission rule requiring used-car 
dealers to disclose major defects 
and other information to buyers. 

The unanimous decision, the 
first by any federal court in a two- 
bouse veto case, left one of the 
Federal Trade Commission’s most 
controversial initiatives in a state 
of legal Umbo. 

The court said that its decision 
“will clear the way for the rule to 
become effective.” But the House 
and Senate, which are defendants 
in the case, are expected to appeal' 
to the Supreme Court, and it is un- 
likely the rule will be enforced un- 
til that appeal has been decided. 

Congress has attach e d legislative 
veto provisions to more than 200 
laws, as a way of asserting control 
over regulatory agencies. But the 
device has been opposed by every 
president since Herbert Hoover. 

Friday’s decision extended the 
logic of a 104-page opinion by a 
three-judge panel of the same 
appeals court in January, in anoth- 
er case, bolding a one-house veto 
unconstitut 


Drug Probe Traces DeLoreanrHetrick Dealings . 


;.By jay -.-Mathews 

Wadtingion Post Service 

LOS ANGELES — The path 
that brought John Z. DeLorean, 
the automobile manufacturer, to 
jail here on cocaine (barges has 
been traced back several years to 
the beginnings of his relationship 
with william Morgan Hetrick, a 
pilot and inventor -who, like Mr. 
DeLorean, is described as a techni- 
cal genius with an appetite For 
money and success. 

Investigators said they believed 
the relationship go« back much 
further than the alleged multimil- 
Uon-dollar cocaine conspiracy for 
which they were arrested last week. 
One investigator described Mr. 
Hetrick. 50, as a “bona fide genius 
who invented an innovative brak- 
ing system” for airplanes before he 
allegedly began ferrying large 
amounts of narcotics from the 
Caribbean. 

A source close to the investiga- 
tion’ said bank accounts and safe 
deposit boxes were emptied in a 
four-county area of Southern Cali- 
fornia after Mr. Hetrick was ar- 
rested Oct 18 along with his asso- 
ciate Stephen Lee Arrington. 

“Some places we just got to a 


little too late,” a source said about 
the Internal Revenue Service’s ef- 
fort to find Mr. Hetrick’s extensive 
assets, which reportedly include 28 
bank accounts and two Florida 
pleasure boats. 

The IRS also reportedly has 
been looking into a complex part- 
nership organized by Mr. De- 
Lorean, 57, to finance design work 
on the sports car on which he 
staked his future: the DMC-12 De- 
Lorean. . 

Associates said Mr. DeLorean’s 
business dealings have been so 
complex that the closing of his 
Northern Ireland auto plant by the 
British government may threaten 
the whole structure of his enter- 
rises. Prosecutors have estimated 
•- DeLorean’s personal worth at 
$78 milli on, inolnding $50 miTlinh 
in the sports car company. 

Investigators have been reluc- 
tant so far to provide many details 
about two lay parts of the case: 
how Mr. DeLorean allegedly en- 
■ toed a deal to save his faltering 
company with profits from the sale 
of cocaine and how much federal 
agents were involved in leading 
Mr. DeLorean to videotaped meet- 
ings. 
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Marked Rise Reported in Number 
Of New Yorkers Seeking Food Aid 


By Sheila Rule 

New York Times Service 

NEW YORK Voluntary 
ties and community groups 
over New York Gty report 
marked increases in the number 
of persons who say they have no 
money for food. 

In pom: neighborhoods and in 
relatively affluent ones, adults 
and chi ldren are lining up in 
growing numbers for bags of 
groceries or for hot meals, ac- 
cording . to officials for the 



point 

times run out of food. 

No one compiles statistics for 
tbe entire city, but officials inter- 
viewed at 40 agencies that pro- 
vide hot meals or packages of 
food in the city said they have 
seen a marked rise since last year 
in the demand for food assis- 
tance. 

“When we talk about h u ng er 
in the city, peqple think we are 
talking about the homeless,” 
said Donna Lawrence, director 

of a referral group, the Food and 
Hunger Hotline. “People don’t 
recognize that , the person next 
door may not have eaten for 
throe days. The people who call 
us are desperate.” 

Elsewhere in the metropolitan 
area, officials said they were see- 
ing more people in need of food. 
The Center for Food Action in 
New Jersey, which coordinates a 
state emergency food network, 
said it was seeing appreciable in- 
creases. 


In Ccmnecticat, officials of 
emergency food centers and the 
director of the North Central 
Regional Info Line, a social ser- 
vice referral agency for Hartford 
and 37 surrounding towns, re- 
ported a sig n ifi ca nt increase. 

Those who run the agencies 
attributed the problem to cuts in 
federal food and other entitle- 
ment programs, rising unem- 
ployment, inflation and' more 
stringent ' verification require- 
ments for - food-stamp appli- 
cants. Other reasons often cited 
were the loss or theft of public- 
assistance checks and errors 
made by rity welfare centos that 
delayed the receipt of benefits. 

Officials of a city-run emer- 
gency assistance unit said they 
had also seen increases in reemt 
months in tbe demand for food. . 
Mayor Edward Koch and the' 
city's human resources adnrinis- 
trator said they were concerned 
about tbe problem and were tak- 

“43 service organizations 
throughout the city say that 
those' asking for assistance are 
from all ethnic groups and not 

just the lowest economic dascs. 

They increasingly include the 
working poor who have lost sup- 
plemental aid, along with those 
who have lost their jobs and are 
seeking charity for the first time. 
They include the homeless mid 
those on welfare whose grants 
have been cut or have not kepi 
pace with inflation. There are 
also the elderly, whose fixed in- 
comes have been hard hit by the 
recession. 


An investigator said Mr. De- 
Lorean first came into contact 
with a federal informant, allegedly 
seeking assistance in setting up a 
drug aeaL The informant, the in- 
vestigator said. later helped put 
Mr. DeLorean in contact with Mr. 
Hetrick. 

Captain Marvin Houghton of 
the Ventura rity police depart- 
ment. 70 miles (112 kilometers) 
northwest of Los Angeles, said Mr. 
Hetrick operated his own aircraft 
repair, service and transport busi- 
ness in the Ventura County town 
of Oxnard on the Pacific coast be- 
fore moving to Mcjave in the 
desert. 

In the desert, according to alle- 
gations in conn, Mr. Hetnck gath- 
ered 14 to 16 aircraft that flew out 
of a remote airport to tbe 
southeastern United States and 
Colombia, bringing back to Cali- 
fornia 200 to 400 pounds (90 to 
190 JcOograms) of cocaine each 

■ time. A source close to the case 
said there was “no question” that 
Mr. Hetrick flew some of the runs 
himself. 

Mr. Hetrick reportedly spent at 
least $225,000 on new equipment 
for his Morgan Aviation Co. and 
told acquaintances about his boats 
and other interests, leading some 
to wonder where his money came 
from, according to investigators. * 

According to Captain Hough- 
ton, Ventura city investigators 
were tipped off m March that 
someone was moving large 
amounts of money around in what 
was suspected to be a “laundering” 
operation, putting money from 
illegal activities into legitimate in- 
vestments. After a time, he said, 
rity investigators heard tbe name 
“Morgan” m connection with the 
case. 

“That stopped us for a while,” 
Captain Houghton said. “We 
didn’t know anyone named Mor- 
gan. Then we learned it was this 
individual's middle name, and be 
had this company in Mojave 
named after him.'’ 

■ U.S. Customs officials were con- 
tacted, Captain Houghton said, 
and “eventually we found 'we were 
working up trom the bottom" 
while the FBI and Drug Enforce- 
ment Administration “were work- 
ing down from the top. In tbe mid- 
dle was Hetrick.” 

At about the same time, Mr. De- 
Lorean was sinking deeper into 
business difficulties. His sports car 
venture, funded with $143 million 
in various kinds of support from 
the British government, had been 
turning out thousands of cars in 
Northern Ireland, but they piled 
up on the Belfast docks and at 
dealers in the United States as the 
recession hit the aiito market. 

The federal investigation of Mr. 
Hetrick moved into high 
about May, and not I (mg 
that, according to' investigators, 
Mr. DeLorean suddenly appeared 
in the web of surveillance and in- 
formants set up to catch Mr. He- 
trick. 

The government's criminal com- 
plaint fharging Mr. DeLorean 
with conspiracy to possess cocaine 


with intent to distribute says his 
first contact was July 11 with a 
“confidential informant” in the 
Marriott Hotel in Newport Beach, 
California. 

’s 
to 
filed 

Wednesday, Mr. DeLorean, an un- 
named government informant and 
a DEA agent posing as a drug 
buyer and distributor named 
“John Vicenza” met to discuss im- 
porting heroin from Thailand and 
cocaine from South America while 
other federal agents secretly video- 
taped them. An investigator said 
the tape is not of the best quality, 
but the participants can easily be 
beard and identified. 

Mr. DeLorean participated in 
another taped session in the Bel 
Air Sands Hotel in Los Angeles 
Sept. 20, this time with Mr. He- 
trick and Benedict J. Tisa, an FBI 
agent posing as a drug distributor 
and go-between, according to affi- 
davits. 

“Hetrick told DeLorean that if 
he brooght cocaine from outside 
the United States, the price would 
be approximately $25,000 per kilo- 
gram. and that it would be about 
10 days before he could deliver it," 
an FBI affidavit said. “Hetrick 
also told DeLorean that he could 
obtain 100 kilograms of cocaine 
immediately from a source in San 
Francisco, but that the price would 
be $50,000 per kilogram.” 

Mr. Tisa told Mr. Hetrick that 
Mr. DeLorean had $1.8 million to 
invest. Mr. Hetrick agreed to get 
100 kilograms of cocaine, and Mr. 
Tisa told him it would be distribut- 
ed by the unnamed informant who 
was present Sept. 4, according to 
the affidavit 

Company in U.S. 
Offers to Purchase 
DeLorean Motor 

The Associated Press 

COLUMBUS, Ohio — Consoli- 
dated International Inc., a huge 
liquidating company with head- 
hero; has Offered to buy 
; Motor Co. 

Sol Shenk, president of Consoli- 
dated, said Saturday that he may 
know Monday whether bis compa- 
ny’s offer to buy DeLorean’s in- 
ventory and take a 90-year lease on 
its plant near Belfast will be ac- 
cepted. Mr. Shenk declined to re- 
veal how much Consolidated had 
offered, but indicated that ft was 

less than $100 miTinn 

Mr. Shenk said tbe offer to lease 
the plant and purchase tbe 1,100 
cars in stock is to be considered 
Monday by a court-appointed re- 
ceiver in Britain. 

“It’s a complicated deal and in- 
volves substantial cash,” Mr. 
Shenk told the Columbus Dispatch 


Motor Co. has been 
in receiverahip since January. The 
court receiver dosed the plant 
Tuesday, when John 2L DeLorean 
was arrested in Los Angdcs on 
drug charges. 


The ruling said that the used-car 
veto, and the 1980 law, “violate the 
principles of separation of powers" 
and the pnxpoures in Article I of 
the constitution for tbe exercise of 
legislative powers. That was a ref- 
erence to the “presentment 
clause,” which requires that all leg- 
islation be passed by both Houses 
and “presented” to tbe president 
for his signature or veto. 

Tbe importance of the appeals 
court decisions Friday and in Jan- 
uary as precedents wm depend on 
the outcome’of a third case that is 
still pending. It is to be.argoed be- 
fore the Supreme Court on Dec. 7. 

That case, on appeal from the 
UK Court of Appeals for the 
Ninth Circuit in San Francisco, in- 
volves a veto by the House of a 
decision by the attorney general 
deporting a student from 


By Richard J. Meislin 

New York Timex Serna 

SAN SALVADOR — Five key 
members of the political branch of 
El Salvador’s leftist opposition 
were seized in the capital last 
week, political sources mid human 
rights groups here say. 

The whereabouts of the five, 
who were said to. have been ab- 
ducted by heavily aimed men in ci- 
vilian dress, remained unknown 
Friday. Relatives and hnman 
rights groups appealed to the U.S. 
and Salvadoran governments to 
seek the release of the fire men. 

A source familiar with the left 
said tbe five men comprised the 
core of the Democratic Revolu- 
tionary Front affiliates remaining 
in the country. Most leaders of the 
from are in exile: 

Three of the fire men are mem- 
bers of the National Revolutionaiy 
Movement, one of the more mod- 
erate dements of the Democratic 
Revolutionary Front. The Nation- 
al Revolutionary Movement was 
responsible for gaining support for 
the leftists from the Socialist Inter- 
na tionaL 

It was also the leftist group that 
came closest to participating m the 
March elections for a Constituent 
Assembly, although all left parties 
eventually decided to boycott 
them. 


The Ere were reported to have 
been abducted in separate inci- 
dents on Oct. 18. 19 and 20. There 
was some speculation that they 
had been seized by far-righlist 
paramilitary squads in response to 
recent reports that the government 
may be prepared to discuss the 
possibility of talks with the left. 

Bui Salvadoran security forces 
have also been known to wear ci- 
vilian dress when making political- 
ly sensitive arrests. On Fnday. the 
security forces had no comment on 
whether they were holding the 
men. 

Most associates of the five men 
were reported to have gone under- 
ground and could not be located. 

A U.S. official here said the em- 
bassy was “checking aQ over the 
place,” but that it had not succeed- 
ed in locating the five men. 

The incidents recalled the 
seizure by rightists of more than 20 
leaders of the Democratic Revolu- 
tionary Front in November 1980. 
Six of these leaders were later 
found murdered. 

Relatives, political sources and 
human rights activists gave the fol- 
lowing identifications of the five 
men: 

• Luis Menjivar of the Popular 
Social Christian Movement, who 
was said to have been abducted 
Oct. 18. 


• Jorge Herrera, a labor leader 
and member of the National Revo- 
lutionary Movement, missing since 
Oct. 19.' 

• David Elias Guadrcm. a labor 
leader and member of the National 
Revolutionary Movement, also 
missing since Oct. 19. 

• Muurido Domenech. a mem- 
ber of the executive council of the 
National Revolutionary Move- 
ment. reported to have' been ab- 
ducted Oct. 19. 

• Carlos Molina, head of the. 
economics department of the Uni- 
versity of El Salvador and a leader 
of the Independent Movement of 
Professionals and Technicians of 
El Salvador. He was said to hare 
been abducted Oct. 20. - 

A spokesman for the Democrat- 
ic Revolutionary Front in Mexico 
Gty said three additional members 
of the Trade Union Federation of 
Salvadoran Workers had also been 
abducted. 

Far-rightisi groups have become 
increasingly vocal recently In op - 1 
posing negotiations with 'the left, 
following statements from the UJ5. 
Embassy evincing optimism about 
the possibility or such talks. 

On Saturday, the U.S. ambassa- 
dor, Deane R.' Hinton, said he was 
“reasonably certain" the abdue- 
lions had not been made under 
Salvadoran government orders. 


mya who overstayed his visa. 

The Supreme Court, which has 
□ever considered the constitu- 
tionality of a legislative veto, may 
rule so broadly as, to determine the 
constitutionality or nn constitu- 
tionality of all such devices or it 
may make a more narrow decision. 

Congress vetoed the used-car 
rule in May by a vote of 286 to 133 
in the House and 69-27 in the Sen- 
ate. 

Anti-Vhraectioflist Protest 

The Associated Press 

BRISTOL, En gland — Five 
thousand demonstrators protesting 
experiments on animals at Bristol 
University marched through the 
city Saturday. Police charged 43 
persons with obstruction after the 
protesters sat down in the middle 
of the main str eet 


Peace Corps 
Plans to Start 
Work in Haiti 

New York Tuna Serna 

NEW YORK — The Peace 
Corps is planning to send volun- 
teers to Haiti for the first time in 
the agency’s 21 -year history, ac- 
cording to officials of (he organiza- 
tion. 

Luis del Rio, director of inter- 
American operations for the Peace 
Corps, said in Washington last 
week that he expected to go to 
Haiti, tbe hemisphere’s poorest na- 
tion, early next month to complete 
arrangements. Tbe project is ex- 
pected to begin with about a dozen 
experienced volunteers who will be 
taught Haiti’s French-based Creole 
language. 

The Haitian government, which 
in the past has not wanted Peace 
Corps assistance, announced last 
month that it had decided Haiti 
could benefit from technical help 
in such areas as agriculture, re- 
forestation and public health. 

Peace Corps officials view the 
change of attitude as further evi- 
dence that many nations — includ- 
ing some that expelled the Peace 
Corps and are now, officials say, 
hinting that it may be invited back 
— have come to regard it mainly 
as a development agency. 
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Preference Class 



Preference for speed 


Are you a businessman with no time to spare? 

It is for you that Iberia, International Airlines 
of Spain are introducing a totally new class: Preference 
Class. 

Preference Class promises you a fast check-in at 
a separate counter. You fly in a separate cabin and enjoy 
special courtesies in-flight, such as a little gift and free 
drinks. 

This is a new way to fly with Iberia, for people like 
you, with a preference for speed. 
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The Spanish challenge. 
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Gwe the folks back home a picture of Europe and 
save enough on the call to paint the town. 


, When you’re having the most colorful trip of your life, let your family and friends have a "look? * right 
; along with you. Give them a call. But first, check out all the money-saving tips below, so you have 
^ a dear picture of how to call for less. 
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Bell System 


Save on surcharges. Many hotels out 
side the US. charge exorbitant surcharge 
fees on international calls. And sometimes 
the fees arc greater than the cost of the call 
itself. But if your hotel hasTELEPLAN, the 
way to keep hotel surcharges reasonable, 
go ahead and call. NoTdeplan? Read on.' 

There are other ways ro save money. 

Save with a sborde. In most countries 
there’s no three-minute minimum on self- 
dialed calls. So if your hotel offers Interna- 
tional Dialing from your room, place a short 
call home and have them call'you back. 
And you pay for the callback from the Stares 


with dollars, not local currency, when you 


Save these other ways.Telephone Com- 
pany Calling Card and col lea calls may be 
placed in many countries. And where they 
arc, the hotel surcharges on such calls are 
usually low. .Or, you can avoid surcharges 
altogether by calling from the post office or 
from other telephone centers. 

Save nights & weekends. Always check 
to see whether the country you’re in has 
lower rates at night and on weekends 
Usually the savings are considerable. Now 
you have the whole picture 


T 


An International Herald Tribune/Forex Research Conference on 


How to Manage 
Foreign Exchange Risks 

Baris, November 29& 30, 1982 



During the past year, with two major 
realignments within the EMS and the 
unprecedented strength of the dollar, currency 
related risk has been, more than ever a major 
preoccupation for corporate treasurers. 

At the eighth International Herald Tribune/ 
Forex Research conference on “The Management 
of Foreign Exchange Risks,” you will have an 
opportunity to hear and question leading 
authorities from countries whose financial policies 
are of critical importance this year: 

• Karl Otto PdhI, President of the Deutsche 
Bundesbank, 

• Robert Hormats, former Assistant Secretary of 
State for Economic and Business Affairs in the 
Reagan administration, 

• Michel Camdessus, Director of the French 
Treasury and President of the Paris Club, the 
organization that coordinates public debt 
consolidation. 

Prospects for economic recovery will be 
discussed by Sylvia Ostry, Head of the OECD’s 


Department of Economics and Statistics. And the 
economists of Forex Research will present their . 
forecast for the major currencies. 

The program will also feature technical 
presentations by senior financial officers from ten 
international corporations: Creusot Loire, Dow 
Chemical, Electridte de France, GAN, Occidental 
Financial Services, Salomon Brothers, Singer, 
Sperry, Time/life Books and Union Carbide. 
They will discuss some of the most pressing 


issues facing con>orate treasurers today: 
:t of ci 


the impact of currency risk on business strategies 

• France’s foreign exchange controls 

• how to use the U.S. paper market 

• forecasting techniques and their results 

• taxation of forex gains 

• rebilling and factoring centers 

• currency swaps 


All speeches will be followed by a discussion 
period and simultaneous English-French 
translations wall be provided at all times. 


CONFERENCE REGISTRATION FORM 


HOTEL RESERVATION FORM 


Return to: International Herald Tribune 
Foreign Exchange Conference 
181, Avenue Charle^-de-Gaulle 
92521 Neuflly Cedex, France. 

Or telephone: 747 12 65,exL 301. Telex: 612832. 
Please enroll the following participant for the conference to be 
held November 29 and 30. 1982 m Paris. 


Return to: Didier Ract Madoux 
Hold Meridiem 

81 Boulevard Goovion-Saint-Cyr 
75017 Paris, France. 

Telephone: 758 12 30. Telex: 290952. 

Please reserve for the nights of November 28 and 29, 1982: 


Fees are payable in advance of the conference. Each participant: 
FF3.850 or the equivalent (plus 18.6% TVA for registrations 
from France). Fees w01 be returned in full for any cancellation 
that is postmarked on or before Nov. 12. After that date a can- 
cellation fee of FF1,000 will be incurred. Cancellations received 
by the organizers less than 5 days before the conference will be 
charged the full fee. 

□ Please invoice P Check enclosed 


□ Single occupancy (FF510 per night, tax included) 

□ Double occupancy (FF570 per night. 


tax included) 

A block of rooms has been reserved for participants at preferen- 
tial rates on a first-come, first-served basis. 

Reservations must be received by November 21. 
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Francoist Emerges as Strong Candidate 


By R.W. Apple Jr. 

New York Tana Service 

BARCELONA — A former top 


official under Franco has emerged 
theSo- 


as the leading challenger of the I 
dalist candidate in Spam’s general 
election this week. 

With two-thirds of the constitu- 
tionally camp ai g n com- 

pleted* and the voting scheduled 
for Thursday, opinion polls sug- 
gest that the rightist Popular Alli- 
ance of Manuel Fraga Iribame, 
which had only nine seats in the 
old parliament, could gain up to 
100 . 

Mr. Fraga, 59, concedes private- 
ly that he has little chance of 
the Socialist candidate, 
Felipe Gonzalez. 40, and becom- 
ing prime minister. But he argues 
that he will win enough seats in 
Spain’s lower house, the Congress, 
to take over as leader of the oppo- 


sition. The Socialists will not be 
able to solve the country's. prob- 
lems, he says. 1 and then Spain will 
turn to him. 

Mr. Fraga’s greatest liability 
with a majority 5 die electorate, 
and his greatest asset with a minor- 


ity. is his service in the regime of 
in 1975 led to 


Franco, whose death 
the rantroduction of democracy in 
Spain. 

. As information minister from 
1962 to 1969, he followed a repres- 
sive line, introducing a harsh press 
law. and as interior minister after 
Franco’s death he exposed legaliz- 
ing the Communist Party. 

Mr. Fraga is seen by his oppo- 
nents as an unreconstructed au- 
thoritarian with no real commit- 
ment to democratic government. A 
leading intellectual described him 
as “Franco without a uniform.’’ 
But his backers see him as the one 


Madrid Paper Says a Coup 
Is Planned for Eve of Vote 


Retaen 

MADRID — Four days before 
elections expected to sweep the So- 
cialists to power, the editor of 
Spain's biggest daily, El Pais, 
wrote Sunday that a rightist coup 
was being prepared in Spain. 

The editor, Juan Luis Cebrian, 
likened the situation to the latest 
novel of the Nobel Prize winner 
Gabriel Garda Marquez, “Story of 
an Announced Murder," where a 
whole town knows a murder is 
about to be committed but no one 
does anything to stop it 

“We know a crime is bang pre- 
pared. we almost know where and 
when and the characters of the sto- 
ry. But what is being done about 
it?" Mr. Ccbrian wrote in a front- 
page editorial 

Mr. Cebrian quoted officials as 
saying they had cm covered only a 
minor part of an alleged plot for a 
military takeover cm the eve of 
Thursday’s vote. 

“The reactionary right wing is in 
such a panic at a possible Socialist 
victory that it is prepared to use all 
legal and illegal means to prevent 
it They hardly have any le gal 
means left. They could only try to 
stop the ballot." be wrote. 

Three colonels were charged ear- 


Gonz&Iez, who opinion polls show 
beaded for a landslide ■ “ 


(victory, said 


FBI Seizes 5 Suspects 
For Attacks on Turks 


By Jack Jones 
and David Johnston 

Las Angela Times Soviet 
LOS ANGELES — Five Ar- 
menians have been arrested by 
FBI agents and local law officers 
as suspected members of a terror- 
ist group that has churned respon- 
sibility. tor bombing Turkish offic- 
es apd assassinating Turkish diplo- 
mats. 

The FBI released a statement 
Friday saying the arrests stemmed 
from a joint investigation with the 
Los Angeles Police Department’s 
Public Disorder Intelligence Divi- 
sion and the Los Angdes County 
Sheriffs Department- 
Four Armenians were taken into 
custody in Los Angeles and 
Orange counties, while the fifth 
was anested by FBI agents and 


Massachusetts State Police in Bos- 
ton. 

According to information from 
Boston — where the honorary 
Turkish consul Orhan R. Gunduz, 
was shot to death in May — Ste- 
ven John Dadaian. 20, was arrest- 
ed after arriving from Los Angeles 
with explosives. - 
Bat FBI agents in . Boston 
refused to say what explosives 


were confiscated or why they bad 
Mr. Dadaian had bad 
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believed Mr. Dadaian 
them. The Armenians arrested in 
California were identified as Rar- 
ing Ratios Sa ri rissiaa, 29, Viken 
Vasken Yacoubian, 19, Viken A r- 
chavir Saridssian Hovsepian, 22, 
and Dikran S arias Beibenan, 29. 

All five, according to the state- 
ment by the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation, will be charged under 
federal law with conspiracy, un- 
lawful possession of unregistered 
firearms and other charges. 

The FBI would give no further 
details because the warrants had 
been issued in response to a sealed 
indictment. The arrests stemmed 
from investigations into 
in the Los Angeles area since 1! 
it said. 

The FBI would say only that the 
bombings were “directed at for- 
eign - diplomatic establishments 
and claimed by a foreign-based 
terrorist organization in Beirut, 
Lebanon, the Justice Commandos 
of the Armenian Genocide” 

The Justice Commandos, like 
another group called the Armenian 
Secret Army for the Liberation at 
Armenia, seek revenge for what 
they claim was the massacre of 15 
million Armenians by the Turks in 
1915. The Turkish government has 
denied there was a massacre. 

Twenty-one Turkish diplomats 
have been ItiBed worldwide since 
1973. It was the Justice Comman- 
dos who claimed responsibility for 
the assassination here Jan. 28 of a 
Turkish consul general, Kemai 
Arikaa. 

Harry Sassounian, 19, an Ar- 
menian, had been arrested in that 
killing and charged with first-de- 
gree murder. His brother Haioui, 
21. had been arrested in connec- 
tion with the Arikan case, but won 
a mistrial in May. 
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tier this month with conspiracy to 
rebellion in connection with the al- 
leged plot, and nine senior officers 
have been transferred to desk jobs 
in remote provinces amid rumors 
of further coup attempts. 

Bias Pinar, leader of the neo-fas- 
cist Fuerza Nueva party, told thou- 
sands at a rally m Madrid that 
coup threats were imaginary. But 
in an attack on Spain’s seven-year- 
old democracy, he said: “There 
can be no solutions in this system. 
Either the system disappears, or 
Spain disappears-” 

The Socialist leader. Felipe 


man who can ensure stability in a 
country where the array remains 
resolutely opposed to leftist poli- 
tics and where the center has col- 
lapsed. 

Many of the Socialist leader’s 
dose aides fear a coup within a 
year or a year and a half of a So- 
cialist victory — and their fetus are 
not calmed by the daily diet of plot 
rumors an which Spain lives. 

Earlier this month, three officers 
■were anested on charges of plan- 
ning a coup for the day before the 
election. Last Thursday, the Ma- 
drid newspaper ABC reported that 
on Tuesday night an armored col- 
umn approached Zarzuela Palace, 
the residence of King Juan Carlos 
1. 

The palace’s 2.500 guards were 
reportedly placed on men and told 
to fire if the column came within 
100 Yards. It turned away, but no 
one seems to know, why it ‘was 
there. 

Rival politicians do not consider 
Mr. Fraga an accomplice of dissi- 
dent generals and colonels. But 
they believe that he is quite willing 
to use the publics fear of military 
intervention as a tactic to persuade 
voters to move right, lest a victory 
by the left provoke action by the 
army. 

Soon after the discovery of the 
pre-election plot, Mr. Fraga pro- 
vided ammunition for those who 
view him as, at best, a lukewarm 
advocate of democracy. He told 
Congress that politicians must un- 
derstand the I lustrations of sol- 
diers confronted, as he put it, by 
terrorism, a rising wave of public 
disorder and the threatened i 
tonal breakup of Spain. 


tem- 


Opponents of the alliance leader 
id he was sendi 


ling 
o d< 


a s»gn«l fo 

io what the 


Saturday he is not preoccupied by 
the situation. But be appeared con- 
cerned by predictions of a collapse 
of the ruling centrist party and a 
polarization of Spanish poDtics. “I 
deeply regret the collapse of the 
Union of the Democratic Center 
. .. a moderate and reformist right 
that Spain needs,” he said. 


said 

rightist officers to 

liked, and Prime Minister Leopo 
do Calvo Sotelo declared, “I thin 


2 
think 


it’s very serious when you ask for 
understanding for coup plotters.” 



ManuelFragfl Iribarne 


The leader rtf the Union of the 
Democratic Center. Landelino La- 
villa. said at an election rally in 
northern Spain that the country's 
future was at stake in preserving 
centrist policies. 


Campaigning last Thursday m 
Catalonia. Mr. Fraga repeated the 
warnings be has been voicing for 
months. He said the Socialists 
would shed their moderate cloth- 
ing and adopt hard-line Marxist 
policies when in office, told 
Roman Catholic voters that the 
Socialists would destroy the family 
by legalizing abortion and condon- 
ing divorce, and urged that terror- 
ists be shot. 

Mr. Fraga tried and failed this 


summer u> form an electoral alli- 
ance with the ruling Union of the 
Democratic Center. It has since 
gone to pieces. Now Mr. Frap 
says Spain must make a choice be- 
tween left and right, between Mr. 
GonzMez and himself, and destrov 
the centrists in the process to make 
the country “governable.*' 

His own party, he asserts, win 
last for 100 years. 
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FREED BY KIDNAPPERS — OsraWo Fenced, 56, was 
embraced by relatives as he armed in Pistoia^Italy, Satur- 
day after bring released by kidnappers after 260 days. The 
industrialist was freed after bis umDy paid the last instafi- 
meat of a ransom totaling Z1 bSUon lire ($1.5 million). He 
told the police be bad been held in a cave in southern Italy. 


U.S. Nuclear Arsenals 
Girding for Terrorists 


By Richard Halioran 

. New York Tuna Service 

WASHINGTON — The United 
States has started an intensive new 
program intended to prevent ter- 
rorists from stealing American nu- 
clear weapons, according to offi- 
cials of the Defense Nuclear Agen- 
cy. 

The officials said chat for years, 
security measures bad been aimed 
at protecting nuclear weapons 
from saboteurs and cranks, rioting 
mobs, seizure during a political up- 
heaval in a foreign country, or So- 
viet troops trained to overrun stor- 
age sites to Europe. 


“But the thing we worry most 
is the threat from 


about today is the threat from a 
dedicated terrorist force,” said 
Colonel CR. Linton, director of 
physical security for the agency. 

The Pentagon's classified De- 
fense Guidance, the five-year plan 
that sets policy for the military ser- 
vices, reflected that concern, say- 
ing. “The existing program and ef- 
forts to improve the security of nu- 
clear weapons sites overseas must 
be sharply accelerated.” 

The new measures to safeguard 
nuclear storage sites in the United 
States. Western Europe, and South 
Korea include improving intelli- 
gence-gathering on terrorists by 
military and civilian agencies, 
devising better sensors to detect in- 
truders, and, particularly, expand- 
ing the training of military guards 
at the sites. - 

The agency has designed a 53- 
null ion test rite, to be completed 
next year, at Fort McClellan, Ala- 
bama, where military police offi- 
cers and troops trained to guard 
storage sites can be tested under 
realistic conditions, including live 
demolitions. The site, which will 
also be used to test new sensors, 
alarms, fences. lights and other de- 
vices, will have towers and fences 
that con be moved about to simu- 
late conditions at. actual storage 
areas. 

Colonel Union and other offi- 
cers said they had been informed 
that terrorists in Europe might 
have been planning to break into 
an undisclosed number of sites 
where nuclear artillery shells and 
other tactical weapons are stored. 

The officers said that the Red 
Brigades terrorists who kidnapped 
Brigadier General James L. Dozier 


in Italy last December had been 
seeking information on U.S. nucle- 
ar storage sites in Europe. 

“Fortunately,’’ Colonel Lin ion 
said, “he didn’t know anything.” 

-The officers at the Defense Nu- 
clear Agency, which assists and ad- 
vises U.S. forces aimed with nucle- 
ar weapons, said the primary dan- 
ger to a nuclear storage ate would 
come from an armed, trained and 
motivated band of 10 to 12 terror- 
ists. Units larger than that, they 
said, would be easier for intelli- 
gence agencies or for sensors and 
guards to detect. They noted that 
some nuclear weapons can be car- 
ried, by a single man while otbas 
require transport by truck. 

Colonel Linton and other offi- 
cers also said they had seen evi- 
dence in Europe that terrorist 
groups and members of mganiza- 
tions opposed to nuclear weapw* 
had begun to join forces witfitne 
theft of a mid ear weapon in fflnu- 
They said they could comment no 
further on this. . . 

Besides being complex mecha- 
nisms. American nuclear weapons 
have built-in devices to prevent^ 
cidental explosions and to fw* 
thieves, the officers said. 

The new program u> safeguard 
nuclear depots has taken bignpn- 
ority in the various military miefli- 
gence services, .toe Central Intelli- 
gence Agency; the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, and other- ag®’ 
des, the officers said. 

The cost of the overall program 
is difficult to determine, the offi- 
cers said, because the funds w* 
scattered through various A aPi' 
Navy, and /Ur Force 
budgets, and these of the mwifi" 
gence and law enforcemsti agen- 
cies. - . - . 

As an indication, ■howtrw.Cpg' 

nel Linton said the DefatteNwafr 
ai Agency bad 56 restf v 
on protective devices 

million, compared with riifckptiB* 
acts costing SI 
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By James M. Markham 
Nt* York Times Service 
BONN — As a new team takes 
charge in Bonn, some West Ger- 
mans may perhaps be forgiven if 
they find the contours, or Chancel- 
lor Helmut Kohl's vaunted “new 
beginning" a bit blurry. 

So many “new” people on the 
Kohl team are old people, so much 
u “ aew '* language is subtly 
shaded old language, that one has 
to strain to discern the pathbrcak- 
ers, or hear the' genuinely new ac- 
cents and tonalities. 

West Germans put great store in 
stability, and what a new govern- 
ment takes over there is none of 
the ■ ruthless bureaucratic 
housed caning that accompanies a 
new adrrrimstratiori in Washing- 
ton. Real-estate values in stolid 
Bonn undergo no upheavals; inte- 
rior decorators get no rush of new 
business from ambitious wives just 
in from the provinces. . 

West German ambassadors stay 
securely in -their posts; bureaucrats 
who have arrived at the coveted 
top level of state secretary, like the 
previous government spokesman, 
Klaus Bolling, are guaranteed 
cushy jobs out. of the liraelighi or. 
at worst, enormous pensions if 
they choose to-retire. The cost of 
easing Social Democratic ministers 
and other politicians into opposi- 
tion stanis has been-S4 millio n 
All of this means continuity, 
particularly in a nation where bu- 
reaucracy -in normal times is a 
strong undenow on policy innova- 
tion. 

As the first government in West 
Germany’s 33-year history to come 
to power through a midterm swap 
in parliamentary alliances, the 
Kohl team has been especially 
sparing in its reshuffling of senior 
personnel, except in the Defense 
and Interior ministries. 

A sign of the limits of the new 
team's tolerance for political hol- 
dovers from the old regime came 
last Tuesday when Horn Schul- 
raann, a respected state secretary 
in the Finance Ministry and a 
close associate of former Chancel- 
lor Helmut Schmidt, was relieved 
of his post 

At first it appeared that Mr. 
Schulmann. who has wide experi- 
ence in international economic af- 
fairs, would keep his job. But then 
Finance Minister Gerhard Stolten- 
berg made the cut. 

“What probably happened was 
that they were surprised," Mr. 
Schulmann said of the abrupt ad- 
vent of the Kohl government, 
which c ame to power on a parlia- 
mentary vote Oct. 1. “They hadn’t 
given much thought as to who 
would replace whom." 


Astde from his cabinet, Mr. 
Kohl has surrounded himself with 
a team of advisers drawn in several 
instances from his days as premier 
of Rhineland-PaJatwate. Horst 
Teltschik, a trusted senior legisla- 
tive aide; is now in charge of secur- 
ity matters in the chancellor’s off- 
ice; and Waldcmar Scbrecken- 
berger, 53, a former law professor 
from Mr. Kohl's hometown of 
Ludwigshafen. is a key domestic 
policy adviser. 

Another important figure in the 
new government is Eduard Acker- 
man n, 53. a longtime spokesman 
for the Christian Democratic 
group in Bundestag, who will 
watch over ihe chancellor's public 

image. 

it is in the realm of foreign poli- 
cy that the continuity wnh the 
Schmidt government is most strik- 
ing. Three days after Mr. KohJ be- 
came chancellor on a no-confi- 
dence vote against Mr. Schmidt, 
reporters trailed off to the Foreign 
Ministry for a briefing on the new 
govemmem’s foreign policy. 

. There to brief them was a 
friendly and familiar personality. 
Karl Paschke. Foreign Ministry 
spokesman under Mr. Schmidt 
and Foreign Ministry spokesman 
under Mr. Kohl. Mr. Paschke’s im- 
mediate superior was of course 
back in the saddle: Foreign Minis- 
ter Hans- Dietrich Genscher. 

Mr. Genscher. the. architect of 
the change of governments and 
chairman of the Free Democrat 
Party, now sits in the same black- 
leather swivel chair in parliament 
in which he sat for eight years as 
Mr. Schmidt's deputy chancellor 
and foreign minister. Only now he 
sits next to Chancellor Kohl. 

Mr. Genscher’s cautious imprint 
was evident when Chancellor Kohl 
unveiled his foreign and -domestic 
programs to the Bundestag recent- 
ly. Aside from a promise to “deep- 
en the partnership” with the Unit- 
ed States, a commitment to “teal 
detente” (as distinguish^ bom de- 
tente) and rather strong language 
on Poland, Mr. Kohl’s foreign pol- 
icy sounded strikingly' like Mr. 
Schmidt’s. 

At home. Chancellor Kohl has 
signaled an era of bdt- tightening 
and has tried to capture a fairly 
widespread consensus that the 
state, like its citizens, cannot long 
live beyond its means 
But. by stressing before the Bun- 
destag that he wanted to build “a 
society with a human face” and 
that he led “a coalition of the mid- 
dle,” the chancellor seemed deter- 
mined to prevent the Social Demo- 
crats from pinning a right-wing. 
Thatcherite or Reaganite label on 

him. 
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By Peter Osnos 

Waxhtnffon Post Service 

LONDON — ; Results in the elec- 
tion for members of a new North- 
ern Ireland assembly have shown 
unexpected strength for the Provi- 
sional Irish Republican Army’s po- 
litical wing, Smn Fein, and appear 
to assure that the assembly will fail 
as a workable forum. 

About afourth of the vote in the 
election Wednesday went to repre- 
sentatives of Roman Catholic par- 
ties, including Sinn Fein, that are 
pledged to boycott the assembly. 
The largest number of seats were 
won by Protestant, pro-British par- 
ties. But without what is called 
“cross-community” backing, ihe 
assembly’s deliberations are ex- 
pected to have little effect 

The assembly idea was pul forth 
James Prior, Britain’s secretary 
state for Northern Ireland, ft 
was Britain’s sixth major attempt 
in a decade to establish a means 
for political dialogue and- local au- 
thority in Northern Ireland. 

Stxm Fein and the Social Demo- 
cratic and Labor Party, the main 
moderate Catholic party, had said 
from the outset that they would 
enter candidates in the election but 
that they would refuse to take any 
seats to protest Britain’s role in 
Northern Ireland. 

Britain’s hope for a political 
breakthrough was that a substan- 
tial number of Catholic voters 
would reject that view by choosing 
candidates committed to giving the 
assembly a chance. 

Instead, at least five Sinn Fein 
members have been elected, a sur- 
strong showing in the 
view of many politicians. Sinn 
Fein, which has refused to take 
part in similar elections in the past, 
won. about 10 percent of the vote 
and about 40 percent in Catholic 
areas in which its candidates faced 
the Social Democratic and Labor 

Party. 

The oonsectarian, moderate Al- 



liance Party won at least eight 
seats and along with ihe Protestant 
umomst parties will comprise the 
assembly. Under Mr. Prior’s plan 
the body is to have consultative 
and debating rights over the Brit- 
ish government’s direct rule of the 
province, but no responsibility. 

Britain had hoped that in time 
the group might attract sufficient 
community backing to be given 
legislative authority to run tbe 
province. 

The election showed the contin- 
uing polarization in Northern Ire- 
land, many political analysts said, 
rather than any significant new 
trend toward compromise; Many 
in Northern Ireland anticipated 
that outcome and there was con- 
siderable sentiment that the effort 
had been misguided from the start 

Among those elected to the as- 
sembly were Gerry Adams, a Sinn 
Fein vice president, and the two 
main Protestant leaders, James 
Molyneaux, whose Official Union- 
ist Party won the largest share of 
die seats, and the Rev. Ian Paisley 
of the more militant Democratic 
Unionist Party. 

■ Threat to Hostage 
Paramilitary Protestants who 
seized a Catholic hostage after the 
IRA kidnapped a Protestant sol- 
dier said they would kill the man 
Sunday night if the IRA did not 
release the soldier, a Belfast police 
spokesman told United Press In- 
ternational. 

An IRA unit seized Sergeant 
Thomas Cochrane, 57, a part-time 
member of tbe Ulster Defense 
Regiment, as he drove to work Fri- 
day in South Armagh. The IRA 
said it. was questioning him about 
“crimes against the republican 
community. " 

Within 12 hours, the paramili- 
tary Ulster. Defense Force kid- 
napped Joseph Donaghan. 48, as 
he left a club near his West Belfast 
home. 


Hie New Bonn Team 
Takes to the Field, but 
Few New Players 
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Socialist Victory Is Seen in Greece 

el 

But Communist Vote in Municipal Runoffs Is Crucial 


About 50,000 persons demonstrated in Frankfurt to protest planned cuts in social benefits. 

West German Workers Protest Social Cuts 


limed Press International 

BONN — Several hundred 
thousand union members dem- 
onstrated Saturday in West Ger- 
many to protest die new g over- 
men t’s program of reducing so- 
cial benefits to cut spending. 

“This program will be carried 
OUt not with US but Only n gainsr 


os.” Ernst Brail, chairman of the 
S- mil li on- member Ger man Fed- 
eration of Labor, said at a rally 
in Frankfurt 

Similar rallies, the first of a se- 
ries. were held in the Ruin city 
of Dortmund and the Bavarian 
city of Nuremberg. ]t was the 
first open confrontation of the 


union movement with Chancel- 
lor Helmut KohTs Christian 
Democratic government. 

About 100,000 took part in 
the Dortmund rally. 50,000 in 
Frankfurt and 70,000 in Nurem- 
berg to oppose the government’s 
call for a wage freeze and reduc- 
tions in welfare benefits. 


Reuters 

ATHENS — The ruling Pan-Hel- 
lenic Socialist Movement in 
Greece, backed in municipal dec- 
lions Sunday by the Communists, 
appeared to be heading for over- 
whelming control of the country's 
local governments. 

With more than half the votes 
counted, the party of Prime Minis- 
ter Andreas Papandreou looked 
close to the goal it set for itself — 
control of 170 of 276 municipali- 
ties. 

The voting took place in 140 
towns in which no candidate won 
an absolute majority in the first 
round of balloting last Sunday. 

In most of the 96 towns where 
Socialist candidates faced the con- 
servative New Democracy Parr.’, 
people who voted ConununisL last 
Sunday apparently swung behind 
the Socialists to give them com- 
fortable victories. 

The Socialists’ support from 
those who voted Communist in the 
local elections came despite sharp 
differences on national policy. 

Mayor Dimitrios Beis of Athens, 
a Socialist who was neck-and-neck 
last week with his conservative ri- 
val. Tzannis Tzannetakis, was re- 
elected Sunday with strong Com- 
munist support. 

Mr. Beis’s vote rose to 55 per- 
cent Sunday from 38 percent a 
week ago, suggesting that most of 
the 18 percent who voted for the 
Communists earlier had switched 
to the ruling party. 

In Piraeus and Salonika, the 
other two major cities. Socialist 
candidates who had come in sec- 


ond last week looked likely to win 
easy victories because of Commu- 
nist support. 

The two rounds of voting were 
the first test of Greek public opin- 
ion since Mr. Papandreou swept 
the New Democracy Party out of 
office a year ago and formed 
Greece’s first Socialist govern- 
ment. 

The Communists, and to a lesser 
extent New Democracy, appeared 
to have benefited from a swing 
against the governing party in both 
rounds of the municipal voting. 

The Communist Party, which in- 
creased its strength dramatically 
last week, appeared readv Sunday 
night to win at least half the 44 
towns where its candidates had got 
through to the runoff. 

Where Communist candidates 
faced rightists, they benefited from 
a united left-wing from, and where 
they faced Socialists thev seemed 
to be attracting lacticaf support 
from the right wipg. 

Supporters of the Socialists and 
the Communists alike hailed the 
results Sunday night as a victory 
for the left over the right, while 
New Democracy asserted that it 
increased its strength despite the 
united opposition from the left. 

In Athens. New Democracy offi- 
cials said their candidate's 45 per- 
cent showing was a big increase on 
the party’s 34 percent performance 
in the city Iasi October. 

Commentators said that, what- 
ever the final results. Mr. Papan- 
dreou’s party appeared to have lost 
some of the overwhelming popular 
support it enjoyed 12 months ago. 


in the future, they said, the Soci- 
alists would have to take more ac- 
count of Communist views in for- 
mulating policy, which might 
mean a hardening of Greece's alti- 
tudes toward the United States 
and NATO. 

New Delhi Struck 
By Major Epidemic 
Of Dengue Fever 

New York Tuna Service 

NEW DELHI — Health officials 

report an especially virulent epi- 
demic in the capital of dengue fe- 
ver, a mosquito-borne disease that 
produces symptoms comparable to 
severe influenza. 

Dr. Mahendra Dutta of the Na- 
tional Institute of Communicable 
Diseases said the epidemic, which 
began to develop two months ago. 
was the worst since 1970. Thou- 
sands of people have come down 
with the disease, officials say. 

Dengue causes high fever, rash 
and aching, particularly in the 
joiots and the bock, usually for 
seven to 10 days. 

Dr. Duua said a survey of 3,000 
people showed that 20 percent of 
those interviewed had the illness. 
He said he oould not estimate the 
number of coses in the capital, 
which has a population of 5.6 mil- 
lion. 

Dengue fever is irons milled to 
humans by the Aedes aegypti mos- 
quito. 


Pan Am Set ANew Standard Of 
Luxury InTransatlantic Travel. 


First Class gets 
classier and classier. 

Pan Am have always kept a 
place in their planes for the few 
who, if they cannot travel in style, 
prefer not to travel at all. 

On behalf of these people, we 
invented the Sleeperette? 8 Seat and 
developed it over the years to the 
peak of perfection it has reached 
today. 

The wide, thickly-upholstered 
back redines no less then 60 degrees. 

An ingenious footrest extends from 
the front. 

With everything laid back and 
relaxed, you still cannot touch the 
seat in front or the passenger 
behind you. 

The space and privacy in the First Class 
cabin of a transatlantic Pan Am 747 is prob- 
ably the greatest luxury in modem travel. 

Food and wine 
from 6 continents. 



Pan Am's First Class menu, too, is 
something to be savoured. 

Preceded by cocktails and accom- 
panied by fine wines or champagne, a 
typical feast can begin with caviar and 
vodka, smoked salmon and pate de ‘ 
campagne. 

Proceed through a choice of tempting 
entrees like roast beef (carved at your table), 
lobster thermidor, or Supreme de Canard 
Grand Veneur. 

And end on a high note with sweets and 
cheeses from the trolley, coffee and liqueurs. 

Clipper Qass. 
Even more room for 

the business traveller. 

There has always been more room to 
think, work or just relax in Clipper® Class. 

Now, we have redesigned the separate 
cabin to give the business traveller that 
extra bit more legroom that makes all the 
difference. 


Now it's even easier to appreciate the 
free champagne, cocktails and wines that 
come with your choice of entrees. And the 
free cushioned headsets for the stereo and 
movies. 

. And as a bonus, if you connect to a 
domestic Pan Am flight that doesn't have 
Clipper Class, Pan Am automatically up- 
grade you to First Class. 


The luxury of the most 
convenient helicopter to 
Manhatti 


Experience y 
Pan Am Luxury 
to over25 US. cities. 

Boston 

(From Dec. I5lhj. 

Houston 

Philadelphia 
(Horn Oct. 31st) 

Chicago 

Kansas City 

Pittsburgh 

Cleveland 

(From Dec. 1st) 

Las Vegas 

San Francisco 

Dallas/Ft. VNforth 

Los Angeles 

Sarasota/ 

Bradenton 

Detroit 

Miami 

Seattle/Tacoma 

Ft. Lauderdale/ 
Hollywood 

New Orleans 

Tampa/St. Pete 

Fort Myers 

New York 

Tulsa 

Hartford 

(From Dec. lstl 

OklahomaCity 

Washington 

Honolulu 

Orlando 

V\fest Palm Beach 



Awaiting our •First Qass and 
Clipper Qass passengers at the Pan Am 
Wbrldportf New York, is a Pan Am 
helicopter* to whisk you to Manhattan in 
about 8 minutes. No other airline 
offers such a convenient helicopter service 
from your arrival gate. 

The same service is available to 
convey you back to the Warldport for your 
return flight. For which, on weekdays, 
you can also check your baggage at our 
Pan Am Building ticket office. 

No airline sets higher standards of 
luxury and convenience across the Atlantic. 

For information, contact Pan Am: 
London 409 0688; Munich 55 81 71; 

Frankfurt 25650; Paris 266 45 45; 
Rome 4773, or your nearest 
Pan Am office. 

’Helicopter service opcrnfi*d lor Pan Am by Omni flight Inc. 



Pan Am.\bu Can't Beat the Experience: 
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Reagan’s Strategic Drift 


, The distinctive feature of the United States' 
current strategic situation is that the Reagan 
administration has allowed U.S. relations 
with the Soviet Union and China to deter- 
iorate Simultaneously. This is precisely a re- 
versal of the theory and practice of American 
strategic policy in the 1970s. Then the effort 
was to use progress with the one communist 
power to bring about progress, or at least to 
brake retrogression, with die other. Now 
there is improvisation and drift 

Mr. Reagan has given top priority to test- 
ing the notion that the Soviet Union is an 
intrinsically hostile power whose impulse to 
expand must and can be deflected by the ap- 
plication of American wiiL The plain implica- 
tion is that things will have to get worse, as 
Moscow reacts to the U.S. challenge, before 
they can get better. Whether Mr. Reagan can 
stay this particular course is an increasingly 
interesting question, at home and interna- 
tionally. That things are indeed worse with 
the Soviets is not in question at afi. 

This administration inherited a working 
China policy in which relations were moving 
forward by degrees, and the ever-explosive 
Taiwan question was being, at the least, care- 
fully tended. Mr. Reagan's special partiality 
to Taiwan shook the ground. Alexander 
Haig, while he was secretary of state, under- 
took a formidable steadying effort; it cost 
him dearly. Now things are off track again. A 
few weeks ago Beijing blamed Washington 
for raising “obstacles” and said it was neces- 
sary to ask whether the United States regard- 


ed China as a friend or an adversary — the 


basic question, the vay question that Presi- 
dents Nixon. Ford and Carter " 


had struggled 
to resolve. Dotting the *V* China has re- 
opened general political talks with the Soviet 
Union after three years of deep freeze. 

There is no telling where these talks may 
go. But a Soviet-Cunese reconciliation, or 
simply a return to bumpy but manageable 
relations on the stale (but not the parly) 
level, has been a major concern for American 
planners since Richard Nixon went to Bei- 
jing. Such a development would limit the 
United States in playing “the China card" 
against the Kremlin. It is not that responsible 
Americans have wanted to provoke Moscow 
and Beijing to go at each other or to stay 
permanently strained. But there are advan- 
tages to America in having the two of them at 
odds, and there would be disadvantages in 
having them cooperating against it. 

Mr. Reagan may have his own calculus; it 
would be interesting to hear iL Others, how- 
ever, can see his administration pushing 
toward a tighter clinch with Moscow on the 
central nuclear issues and stalling on the 
question of whether to make a fresh run at 
Beijing. In both instances, the basic hurdle is 
the president's visceral, undifferentiated anti- 
communism. It keeps him from looking hard 


Keeps m 

for what comforts there might be in improv- 

le Soviet 


ing relations separately with both the 
Uni on and China. It leaves him without a 
strategy to guide his policy. 

— THE WASHINGTON POST. 


A Cuban Poet Uncaged 


Cuba has at last ended the shameful impris- 
onment of Armando Valladares, who has 


wasted in jail for 22 years for disagreeing 
with Fidel Castro. Mr. Valladares has none- 


theless become known abroad through his 
poetry. But he has been partially disabled, 
apparently by polyneuritis, the legacy of a 
starvation diet by which he was punished six 
years ago. His book pf poems is entitled 
“From My Wheelchair." 

Three years ago Mr. Valladares was in- 
formed that he and his family could, leave 
Cuba, at this price, in his words: “I have to 
draft a letter denying my friends among intel- 
lectuals and poets abroad; I have to' forbid 
everyone, 1 including newspapers and organ- 
izations, to speak or write about me and my 


literary works. ... I must even disavow and 
deny every truth they have spoken in defend- 
ing my situation." He did not bow. It took 
the intervention of France's President Mitter- 
rand to end the 43-year-old poet’s ordeaL 

Ponder that: Despite a monopoly of state 
power, Mr. Castro has felt threatened by a 
caged poet A regime that boasts of leaching 
Cubans to read will not let them write. Cuba 
has come to rival Bulgaria in the slavishness 
of its official culture. 

Castroism's defenders too often decline to 
hear about the jailed dissidents and the writ- 
ers who have been forced into silent exile: 
When dictators fear poets, there is usually 
much more they have to fear. 

— THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


Other Opinion 


Enter Sir Anthony Parsons 


Mrs. Thatcher has long had her Foreign 
Office adviser of sorts, in the sense that her 
personal staff has included a career diplomat 
on assignment. However, the formal estab- 
lishment of such a post and the appointment 
to it of a senior retired ambassador can fairly 
be described as a quantum leap in this field. 
It plainly indicates a lack of full confidence 
in the guidance hitherto given her. Just as 
plainly, it shows that diplomacy will hence- 
forth. be embraced far more closely by the 
Downing Street political machine. 

That this can make for friction is obvious, 
but Mrs. Thatcher seldom shrinks from let- 
ting the sparks fly. More pertinently, she is 
well aware that her performance abroad has 
not so far matched that at home. Her trip last 
month to Beijing to discuss the futon of 
Hong Kong was uncertain in both its ap- 


lo-one. This numerical superiority will be 
hard for us to reverse as North Korea keeps 
concentrating on its armed buildup. Our 
forces will have to fill the gap with qualitative 
supremacy — at least for some time ahead. 
The recent flying of an F-5F fighter out of 
our own assembly line represents the strides 


being attained in the steady endeavor to up- 
iia 


grade the armament of the forces. 

The well-trained and weO- armed troops 
ready to meet any eventuality, either ftul- 


dress attack or irregular warfare, are the pn- 

jredictable 


K b and its outcome. This is the sort of 
i 


issue of policy where the new adviser 
make his mark. 


mary means of preventing the unpr 
Pyongyang from miscalculating. Farther- 
more. they are the primary means of inducing 
North Korea to change course, so that the 
divided halves will try to resolve their prob- 
lems through talks as repeatedly proposed by 
Seoul The dynamics of international rela- 
tions in this part of Asia adds to the already 
desperate need for strong defense power. 

— The Korea Herald (Seoul) - 


can usefully i 

Another long-term strategic problem which 
clamors for attention is the sorry state of 
European- American relations. One major 
cause of friction was removed by last week's 
agreement on steel exports to the Urn ted 
States. Other vexed issues remain, including 
the dispute over the Siberian pipeline. 

The underlying cause of that quarrel is that 
America and her European partners cannot 
agree on how to meet the threat of Soviet 
aggression, of which the Russian-sponsored 
military crackdown in Poland is but one 
manifestation. Can Britain, on this and other 
issues where the two shores of the Atlantic 
are imposed in policy, continue with her un- 
easy balancing act? If not, where should her 
mam weight be placed? It is to be hoped ihat 


Re-election In Sri Lanka 


The voters have given _ 
dene a comfortable if not a landslide victory. 
This is clearly an endorsement of his pragma- 
tist economic policies, as opposed to the poli- 
cy of controls and restrictions pursued by the 
government in previous years. The verdict 
also places a stamp of approval on the pro- 
Western tilt Mr. J&yawaraeae has given to Sri 
Lanka’s broadly nonaligned foreign policy. 

— The Times of India (Bombay). 


Mrs. Thatcher’s new top-level diplomatic 

such urgent 


President Jayawardene’s return to power 
cannot but be viewed with so me apprehen- 
sion in [India.}, given his steady steering of Sri 
Lanka toward the NATO bloc ana away 
from the nonaligned world. 

— The Daily (Bombay). 


adviser will be Free to ponder si 
matters and not become absorbed in the 
minutiae, important though these ore, of Brit- 
ain's contributions to the Market budget. 

— The Sunday Telegraph (London). 


A Korean Arms Equation 


[It was the] prospect of a stable and known 
government that swayed the voters, rather 
than any clear understanding of his economic 
policies since 1977, through which he has 
‘ e’ Sri Lanka. 

— The Financial Express (Bombay). 


The vital role of [South Korea's] aimed 
forces in keeping the country secure and 
prosperous needs no elucidation; it is 
perceived every day through the 248-lrilome- 
ler Demilitarized Zone that cuts across the 
Korean peninsula. The North Korean raQi- 
wiy power continues to pose a sizable threat 
to this republic. In many areas of weaponry. 
North Korea outnumbers the South bv two- 


The 76-year-old president can rightly claim 
that [the voters] are with him and approve of 
his policies. Sri I-inlra has taken major 
strides on the economic front. The rise in 
CNP and the fall in the rate of inflation are 
largely doe to the Jayawardene regime's em- 
phasis on production and productivity. The 
opposition s charge that he was a stooge of 
the West obviously made little impact. 

— The Hindustan Times (Delhi). 


OCT. 25s FROM OUR PAGES 75 AND 50 YEARS AGO 


3907: Panic on Wall Street 


1932: Jobless Frighten London 


NEW YORK — Wall Street was again swept 


by financial storms, despite efforts to avert 
public’! 


trouble and allay the public's fears. A meet- 
ing of bankers resulted in the derision to sup- 
ply the Trust Company of America and any 
other solvent trust company with all cash 
needed to pay every depositor. Throngs of 
depositors waited all night outside the doors 
of the Trust Company, anxious to withdraw 


money. Long before the opening of business 
ironeed Wa 


a tremendous crowd thronged Wall Street. 
Reassuring statements were riroulated among 
them that there was money to pay every de- 
positor, but they, recalling similar ass 
made by the Knickerbocker Trust C< 
officials, stubbornly remained in line. 


assurances 


LONDON — A thousand policemen, includ- 
ing mounted and foot contingents ;and flying 
squads in armored cars equipped with wire- 
less. augmented by ISO spaaal constables, 
guarded County Hall Westminster awaiting 
the scheduled arrival of a deputation of rep- 
resentatives of the unemployed, who were 
coming to make their demands for relief. As 
word was received that the delegation was 
approaching, sergeants hurried anxiously 
about, giving orders to stand firm. “Here 
they cornel" shouted the crowd, and the de- 
putation marched between long lines of po- 


licemen into the building literally swarming 

masted of 


with “bobbies.” The delegation consisted 
seven men and three women. 
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JOHANNESBURG — Unless South Africa's 
J racial policies are fundamentally rede- 
signed. they wfll eventually lead to a cata- 
strophic racial conflict that will have serious 
ramifications throughout the Western world, 
and most especially m the United States. 

Frustration is clearly festering among young 
blades within South Africa. Many have already 
left the country to join liberation movements. 
Many more wfll do so in the future. And' if a 

S lide of violence engulfs both whites and 
in South Africa — and particularly if the 
Soviet Union chooses to help wage a war of 
liberation directly, or by proxy, against the 
white regime — then the United States will be 
confronted with a way dangerous set of dflern- 
roas in trying to decide how to react 
Many Americans, both blacks and whites, 
wfll have intense personal feelings about the 
issues. Strong conflicting pressures to support 
one ride or the other will emerge. The resulting 
debate could quickly mobilize African political 
and economic pressures against America. It 
could divide the United States from its Europe- 
an allies. And it surely would lead to bitter and 
divisive debate within the United States itself. 

To put it bluntly, if South Africa fails to deal 
justly and effectively with its racial problem, 
that failure mil not only result in immense 
damage to its own society, it wfll impose heavy 
economic, military and political penalties on 
other Western societies as welL 


By Robert S. McNamara 


The writer, a former U.S. secretary of defense, *m president of ih * , 

-■ ■ — 1981. This text is adapied from a speech he deaverea 


from 1968 wuU he resigned in June 1 981. This text is adapted from a spaxn n* 
on Thursday at the University of the Witswaiersmnd in Johannesburg. 


It seems clear that the government recognizes 
there is internal and external criticism of its 


policy. It series to give the impression that it is 


responding to such criticism by limited reforms. 
But despite such actions there has been little 
change in the basic structure of apartheid. 

The weakness of the government’s program 
is twofold The pace at which it addresses the 
pressing mrial an j economic needs of the 
blacks is far too slow, and it fails to confront 
the issue of political participation. 

Blacks are excluded from ail significant 
forms of participation in South Africa’s politi- 
cal system. They have no authorized voice; they 
are not even allowed to join political parties 
containing white members. Legislative power is 
vested in the 177- member parliament. The 
House of Assembly is chosen by whites (4.8 
million out of a population of 29 million) and is 
restricted to whites. Executive power is held by 
the prime minister, the leader of the majority 
party of the parliament. Parliament is supreme; 
no court may invalidate its acts. 

Nowhere does the South African government 
b egin to advance toward what former British 
Prune Minister Edward Heath has called the 
only ultimate solution, “the granting of full po- 
litical rights to the non-white population — a 
universal franchise at the national level" 

What will be the reaction to the govern- 
ment's program? Already one sees signs of a 
growing though reluctant acceptance among 


South African blacks and outside observers 
that fundamental changes will come only 
through revolutionary violence: 

• The young blacks are increasingly chafing 
at inaction. An estimated 8.000 have left so far 
for military training abroad. 

• Many older blacks, sharing the impatience 
of the young, are resigning themselves to the 
inevitability of sabotage and guerrilla warfare 
as necessary stimulants to change. 

• The growing acceptance of violence as a 
tool of change has stimulated interest in radical 
ideologies, particularly Marxism. 

B e c ause the government continues to refuse 
to mak fe any fundamental change in its ^ racial 
policies, a violent explosion appears inevitable. 
And ir is possible that die “explosion” when it 
occurs wm be preceded or accompanied by So- 
viet penetration into the region. -or 

C'yn one visualize a feasible alternative. I 
believe that one can. 

Clearly, a major element of such an alterna- 
tive scenario is the program of economic reform 
supported by libera) South African business 
leaders. But although a program of economic. 


are- all higher, on average, for blades in Somt 
Africa than in the nations of black. Africa. TW 
attribute the difference to the limited ejqw 
cnee of blacks with sdf-ruJe and they'wSJL 
the same effect of such ruletra South Africa. 

They are undoubtedly correct. 

The colonial powers -bo more equipped tfe 
blacks in their colonies for «U~governmcm 
than South Africa has trained hers, when 2am- 
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reform is highly desirable in itself, and certainly 
ring of broader support from both South 



deserving «. rr — . , . . 

African and international business leaders, l ao 
not think that it is likely to bring the necessary 
political reforms fast enough. 

I believe that thepofitical Issue must be con- 
fronted squarely. The South African govern- 
ment's view — that separate but unequal devel- 
opment is not inherently discriminatory, and 
that political participation by all persons, 
regardless of race or color, is totally unaccept- 
able — must, I believe, change. 

Now, of course, no outsider can dictate the 
form of an acceptable political alternative in 
South Africa. But it seems obvious that what- 
ever the final formula may turn out to be, if it is 
to have any chance whatever of succeeding it 
must be part of a negotiated settlement that 
will do two absolutely essential things: . 

• It must assure the blacks full participation 
in genuine political power. 

• And it must protect the whites against a 
winner- take-all form of majority rule. 


Some will object that rule by a black majpri^r 


wfll lower the rate of economic and social 
vance in South Africa for blacks and whites 


alike. They jtoint to the evidence that income 


per capita, literacy levels and life expectancy 


Africa, while 
university graduates outnumber Weeks 75-w.i 
— in proportion to population, 300- to- 1. 

Bui the fact remains: For blacks in Somi 
Africa, social and economic advance is not an 
adequate substitute for political power. 

U.S. policy should be based on the recogai, 
tion that black nationalisra'iA South Africa Ija 
struggle whose eventual success can at most 
only oe delayed, at immense cost, but deariy 
not permanently denied. Indefinite dday wjg 
only guarantee that at some point black resent, 
meat will erupt into widespread victeax, sup. 
ported by bases and arras outside the country. ■ 
The United Slates must make it clear to the 
whites of South Africa that in the face of such 
violence the United States will .not support 
them against tbe blacks. - 
I recognize that South Africa’s of final mc- 
uon to such a position might well be to termi- 
nate its exports of the four key minerals it no» 
supplics to the Wear, chromium, manganese, 
vanadium and platinum. These matmahaze,*. 
sen rial to Western industiy and defense, ~ 

In anlidparion of such retaliatory action,- i& 
United Slates and the other Western nations 
should begin now to increase their stockpiles, to 
develop alternative sources of supply and to 
prepare contingency plans to share such limited 
supplies as would be available. Such a program 
would minimize the impact on the West ot po- 
tentiai denial of these minerals. . , 

The final battle lines have not yet been , 
drawn in South Africa. Fundamental political 
change, without prolonged largc-scaJc violraa, 
is still possible. But time is running shut and 
the options are running out . . 

If what Is left of the 1980s does- not witness 
real movement toward sharing of political pow- 
er — and the new South. African constkuhottU 
proposals do not appear to provide for such 
power sharing — then South Africa may, and I 
believe will become as great a threat to the 
peace of the work) in the 1090s as the Middle 
East is today. In the matter at hand,, to fail, 
to act wisely now is only to ensure haying ta 
act desperately later : 

The New York Times. 
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Turkey: How to Secure 


Workable Democracy 


By Kenan Evren 

The following comment by General Kenan Evren, Turkey's head of state, 
was written for the International Herald Tribune. ■ 


A NKARA — The new Turkish 
constitution will be submitted 
to the people’s approval on Nov. 7. 
For nearly naif a century the Turkish 
nation has resolutely maintained a 
determined smuggle to establish firm- 
ly a viable democratic regime. Serious 
difficulties have been encountered 


.during these Jong years of struggle. 
tfimcuUit 


. None of these difficulties,, however,, 
has shaken tbe faith of the Turkish 
nation in democracy. 

Our efforts have always been di- 
rected at firmly establishing democra- 
cy, in tbe virtues of which the whole 
nation unitedly believes. The pro- 
posed new constitution symbolizes 
this sincere belief and desire. 

The differences between the new 
constitution and the constitution of 
1961 can be summarized as follows. 

The new constitution, which does 
not deny any of the classical liberties, 
amplifies soda] rights and freedoms 
and thus wfll provide every citizen 
with peace and tranquillity. • 

It strengthens the state by furnish- 
ing its organs with the necessary au- 
thority, and by delineating their areas 
of duty and responsibility in a more 
cornea manner. The parliamentary 
rqgime is thus reinforced and the in- 
stitutions and procedures of demo- 
cracy. which is undoubtedly the most 
virtuous form of government, have 
been rendered more viable. 

None of the human rights and free- 
doms stipulated in international dec- 
larations and treaties has been omit- 
ted in the new constitution. Social 
rights and freedoms have been not 
only reinforced by enlarging their 
scope but have been clearly identified 
as the duties of the state. 

AE the classical rights and duties 
are under the guarantee and protec- 
tion of the strictly independent juridi- 
cal organs, Tbe oily freedom not em- 
bodied in the new constitution is the 
freedom to destroy freedoms. Like all 
free democratic countries, we, too, 
refuse such a contradiction. We do 


lariy in view of the impossibility of 
dismissing these judges from their ap- 
pointed posts. It is a known fact that 
in the oldest and strongest democra- 
cies, presidents exercise broader pow- 
ers over the judiciary. 

I have no doubt that the temporary 
ban on political activities imposed 
on fanner paity. leaders and members 
of central executive committees will 
be deemed a reasonable measure. 

These former politicians who held 
high political offices not only failed 
even to think of the necessary mea- 
sures to prevent tbe situation that 
prompted the armed forces' interven- 
tion on Sept. 12, 1980, but also failed 
for months to elect a president These 
politicians paralyzed the parliament 
and allowed the country to fall into 
the hands of anarchists. They are. 
therefore riving under a weight of 
guilt which cannot be removed. 

We are striving to establish a 
healthy democratic regime in Turkey. 
It is absolutely necessary to keep 
these politicians who managed to de- 
rail our democracy twice — in 1971 
and 1980 — out of active political life 
during the process of re-establishing 


democracy, so as to ensure the laying 


of foundations for the new era 
goes without saying that such persons 
determined their own fate through 
their own irresponsible attitudes, 
which cannot be condoned. 

In summary, we can say that the 
new constitution, which adopts and is 
based on the democratic parliamenta- 
ry system, aims at preventing subver- 
sive and separatist activities designed 
to break up the country and establish 
the rale of one social class or group. 
The new constitution therefore aims 
to endow tbe nation and tbe state 
with the accessary means of guaran- 
teeing security, so as to prevent 
the country from experiencing once 
again the circumstances that pre- 
vailed prior to SepL 12, 1980. 


In Palestine: Room for Debate? 


F JUS — If bnite force Is not to 
be the only role in the Middle 
ialogue is ever to have 


the only role in the Middle 
East, and if dis 
its chance, then care wfll have to be 
taken with language. It is high time. 

Theodor Herzl, tbe father of 
modem Zionism, wrote in 1895, 
“World history is nothing but 
noise, noise of arms and of advanc- 
ing ideas. Men must put noise to 
use.” Today, in 1982. a Palestinian 
may be excused fra judging dial Is- 
rael: propagandists have bad their 
way for too long. 

Writing on this page on Oct. 14, 
a member of the Knesset, Geula 
Cohen, continued to talk about 
Palestine as if its people did not 
and do not exist It is legitimate to 
question tbe good faith behind 
such language, and the willingness 
to coexist peacefully with us. 

• No, the evidence is that tbe 
Palestinian presence does not begin 
in the 7th century with Hqazi 
tribesmen subjugating the land of 
Israel, as the Zionist Ime pretends, 
but that it goes back to 3000 B.C 
and the Canaan! tes, the first known 
sealers in Palestine. 

• It was not Arabs but Romans 
who in 135 A.D. destroyed 
Jerusalem and tilled or deported 
most of the Jews. And when Zion- 
ist immigrants started arriving in 
Palestine at tbe beginning of the 
present century, the country had a 
population of 700,000 owning 98 
percent of the land. 

• So soon after the massacre of 
Palestinians in Beirut last month, 
to dismiss the 1948 Israeli massacre 
of Palestinians at Deir Yassin as a 
“battle” is a loud distortion of the 
documented trutiL A member of 
the British investigating team, 
Richard Catling, reported that 
“sexual atrocities were committed 


By Mohammad Tarbush 


The writer is an investment bank- 
er based in Paris and a commen- 
tator on Middle East issues. 


In- 


many violent attacks on Jews.' 
deed there had been attacks. 

The context may be recalled. 
When Zionist immigrants arrived 
to create a Jewish state in a country 
where Jewish ownership of land 
was a mere 2 percent in 1918, their 
presence posed a real threat tio the 
inhabitants. The process of settle- 
ment was characterized from the 
start by racial exclusivity. 

Mo&he Menuhin, father of the' vi- 
olinist. Yehudi wrote that he 
“could not stomach the daily 
preaching of ‘our nation, our coun- 
try, our birthplace' by our hyper- 
nationalistic, goyim -hating, Zionist 
Hebrew teachers. Not one of the 
students at the Gymncsia Hcrrlin 
was born in Arab Palestine . We all 
came to Palestine from Russia, Po- 
land, Romania. Galicia, et cetera. 
The hatred and contempt [for] gpy- 
im — Arabs, in our case — was ir- 
rational and inhuman.” 

The Palestinians had no place in 
Zionist plans. David Ben-Gurion 
said that “Israel is the country of 
the Jews and only ol the Jews.” 

Such words were systematically 
translated into deeds. 

In 1948, when the Deir Yassin 
massacre sent terrified civilians 


Whatsoever” for an unlimited 
od without trial and to expel 
from the countiy and destroy or 
confiscate their property? 

Why has Israel not heeded the 
United Nations, which since 1948 
has called, for the repatriation of 
Palestinian refugees? 

Why were 18,000 Palestinian 
homes destroyed during the first 
seven years of Israel's occupation 
of the West Bank? 

Why was the water 
fanatically expropriated 
estinian farmers so that by 1974. 50 
percent of the cultivated land in the' 
. Jewish sector was tmgated, con^ 
pared to 5 percent of the cultivated 
land to the Arab sector? 

Why, 20 years after the creation 
of Israel, did 45 percent of the Pal- 
estinian population still not have 
access to electricity, when no Jew- 
ish settlement was without it? 

Why do Palestinian workers, 
receive less than half the pay of 
Jews for the same work? 

Why is a Jew from anywhere en- 
titled to Israeli citizenship and resi- 
dence, when my cmnpatnots and I, 
whose ancestors inhabited Pales- 
tine for centuries, cannot share in 
that fundamental privilege? 


fleeing in the naive belief that they 
would n 


return to their homes ana 
lands at the end of the hostilities. 


Jewish ownership of what is now 
I only 5 j 


Israel was still only 5.6 percent. But 
of the 370 kibbutzim and other set- 
tlements established between 1948 
and 1953, 350 are on the sites of 
destroyed Arab villages, including 
Bdt-Natfl, my birthplace. 


aujjh 1 


told 

in me Spectator how captured vil- 
lagers were “paraded through Jew- 
ish quarters of Jerusalem to be spat 
upon, then released to tell their kin 
of the experience.” 

Mrs. Cohen justified the raid on 
(he village of Deir Yassin by “too 


If, as one still bears claimed, de- 
struction, expulsion or oppression 
of Palestinians were not Zionist 
aims, questions suggest themselves 
for honest debate. 

Why are the emergency and de- 
fense laws of 1945 and 1049 still in 
force, giving the state the right to 
detain civilians “for any reason 


Can Palestinians be blamed for 
not having welcomed the arriving 
Zionists in their land? 

Today there are more than 4 mfl- 
lion of us dispersed around : the" 
world, active in all walks of life. We 
wfll not simply disappear. Forbet- 
ter or for worse, theh, our destiny ‘ 
has been interlocked with that cif 
the Israelis, and the continuing 
conflict is of concern to all. . 

Many of us are willing to let 
gones be bygones, and advocate tbe 
effective partition of .Palestine be- 
tween Jews and Palestinians. . . 

But perhaps in their very reasan- 
ableness these moderate voices are 
the main threat to extremist Israeli 
politicians, who thus txy to drown 
them out with distorted verskm^of . 
history It is the respo^bflity <d 
friends of both sides to prevent that 
tactic from succeeding. . ■ 

International Herald Tribune :- ' 
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not accept that a freedom can be in- 
voked to eliminate other freedoms. 

The supervision by the administra- 
tive authorities over the excerrise of 
freedoms by individuals does not en- 
tail the use of an absolute and arbi- 
trary power. Not only does the right 
of appeal against administrative au- 
thorities exist, but In addition these 
authorities themselves are obliged to 
submit promptly to the juridical or- 
gans any decisions they may take 
with regard to freedoms. The admin- 
istration is not entitled to apply any 
sanctions that lead to the restriction 
of individual liberties. 

Our new constitution thus clarifies 
the duties and powers of the state or- 
gans. This clarity brought to the ex- 
cercise of powers and duties by the 
state in itself reinforces the state. 

The sole purpose of the powers in- 
vested in the president and the coun- 
cil of ministers under the new consti- 
tution is to enable the executive 
branch of the government, which was 
rendered powerless by the 1961 con- 
stitution, to function efficiently and 
purposefully in the light of the broad 
range of services expected from it as 
in every country. One can hardly sug- 
gest that the state truly exists in a 
country where the executive branch 
of the governmen t is deprived of the 
means to take initiative. 

In this respect, it should.be pointed 
out that under the new constitution 
the judiciary continues to maintain 
its independence of the executive. 
The fact that some of the supreme 
fudges are to be appointed by the 
president, from among candidates 
nominated by the institutions to 
winch they belong, cannot be inter- 
preted as a practice damapng the in- 
dependence of the judiciazy, particu- 


Reagan on Grain Is 'Blatantly Political , 9 and r Also a Joke 7 


W ASHINGTON — It would be 
hard to imagine anything more 
blatantly political than President 
Reagan's declaration that be is will- 
ing to sell to Moscow and guarantee 


By Hobart Rowen 


livery of up to 23 million metric 
isoM 


tons of American wheat and corn. 

“It's also a joke.” says a Washing- 
ton agriculture consultant, John A 
Schnittker, of the grain proposal. The 
Russians have an agreement now to 
buy up to 8 million tons of U.S. grain 
in the year that began Ocl 1. They 
don’t need anything like 23 milli on 
tons from the United Slates — al- 
though American farmers, facing a 
50-million- ion surplus over normal 
carry-over, would love to unload on 
the Russians or anyone else. 

As the grain markets read it, says 
Mr. Schnittker, who was undersecre- 
tary of agriculture in the Johnson ad- 
ministration. the Russians mil buy a 
total of about 35 million tons of grain 
this season, and they wifi gel most of 
that from producers other than the 
United States, Since tbe Carter grain 
embargo of January 1980 proved that 
the United States is not -a reliable 
partner, the Russians regard it only 
as a residual supplier. 

In response to Mr. Reagan’s Cold 
War tactics, Mr. Schnittker says, 
grain sellers dealing with the Soviet 
union see “a new militancy” vis-a-vis 
the United States. For example, the 
Soviets ore examining American car- 
goes more closely than before to 
check quality standards. 


lion tons if the Soviets buy that much 
in November and ship it within six 
months appears to be sheer politics. 
As Mr. Reagan hustled the Midwest 
farm belt for November votes, be 
dangled this and other purported 
goodies as evidence of the help his 
administration is extending to fann- 
ers and their families. 

Although it amounts to an empty 
promise, the idea that the president 
would offer a version of “contract 


sanctity” for grain sales to the Rus- 
;dro 


sums i 


rives Europeans up tbe wall. 

Mr. Reagan's now familiar- ration- 
alization of the contradiction be- 
tween his policy on the Siberia- to- Eu- 
rope pipeline and his grain policy is 
that sales of natural gas to Europe 


through the pipeline will add to the 
Russians’ hard currency reserves, 
while tbe U.S. sale of grain acts as a 
drain on. currency reserves. 

Economist Jan Vanous demolished 
this argument in a recent article 
(IHT, Oct 19) when he pointed out 
that the Soviets save vast sums of 
hard cash by buying grain cheaper 
from highly produce ve Western 
farmers than it would cost to produce 
it themselves on inefficient Soviet 
farms, thus enabling the Soviet econ- 
omy to meet other production priori- 
ties, including g uns and tanks. 

Lately, the Reagan administration 
has been touting on additional reason 
to justify its anti-pipeline stand: the 
reported use of “slave labor." Not 


only are (he Soviets using prisoners of 
their own to build the pipeBne, ac- 
cording to reports cited by Defense 
Secretary Caspar V&mbefgpr, they 
are using anti-communist South. Viet- 
namese dissidents shipped' into the 
Soviet Union by Vietnam. '' ’ '■ 

However, the administration has 
carefully kept references 7 tp shatter 
bar out of Mr. Reagan's trim sp 6 ® 1 *" 
es, which suggests that they; dp uj* 
have the rumors well enough puflwd - 
down. And if the administraDOO 

which can turn its cheek lb human 
rights violations in certato-o*her^uB" 
of the globe — is offended" su/fioaffl- 
ly by the Soviets’ use of 'enforced !► 
bor, is that hot a good -reason u*® 6 
cutting off grain sh^men^ as well a* 
supplies for the pipeline? ; 4 

The Washington Past " 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


Turkish Perspective 


Thus the “guarantee” offered by 
that there would be no 


Mr. Reagan 
disruption in delivery of all 23 mil- 


Regarding “Siqiporting Repression 
in Turkey" (IHT, Ocl 16-17): 

The article by Jeri Labor, executive 
director of Helsinki watch, on alleged 
repression in Turkey is a typical dis- 
tortion of facts by a typical knee-jerk 
liberal Without a historical perspec- 
tive of the events that brought Turkey 
.to tbe brink of civil war before Sept. 
12, 1980, when, the armed forces in- 
tervened with the support of the vast 
majority of the Turkish people, Mr. 
Laber’s account of the current state 
of affairs is at best lopsided. 


As an independent Turkish journal- 
ist, I put to Mr. Laber and his likes 
this question: Where were you when 
the most sacred and fundamental 
human right of the Turkish people, 
the right to live, was bang so brutally 
violated by the terrorists and instiga- 
tors whom you are striving to defend 
so righteously? I do not recall Mr. 
Laber or any of his associates, or Am- 
nesty International raising their voic- 
es to defend the victims of terror at 
that time. Since they were in default 
then, their objectivity is suspect 
I am not going to attempt a de- 
tailed refutation of the gross exag- 


gerations contained to My. 
article. It is no secret that the "Bra® 
government has fodeedundtatopu ® / 
eradicate terrorism and punish w 
culprits, with the full approval Of W 
Turkish people, but this; to dp** - 
through independentbourts. ^ • 
To equate the situation to 
with that in Poland is a HWSinfusfflW 1 - 
to the Turkish peopto While 
si on to Poland is getting .worie = 
day. Turks are getting ready_^2»v 
for a new constitution 
usher to a new era of democracy. . .. 

MJEMtmWgC . 
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U.S. Arms Buildup Worries Europe but Survey Shows No Damage to Alliance 

criticized “U.S. aggressive policies inflation, 
toward the Soviet Union”). mastic wo 


How Poll Was Conducted 
In U.S., Western Europe 

Atlantic Institute Poll at- 
‘9T t * m * to measure public attitudes on key inter- 

sunultailC0 tisly in both the United States and in 
sev *nu west European countries. 

To achieve this, the same questions were asked in all eight coun- 
!7”.zr? num ’ F ™“* ltJ *& die Netherlands, Norway, Spain, the 
Urnted Stat«jmd West Germany — during the last two weeks of 
September. Polling samples consisted of a cross section of adults, 
with national samples ranging from 900 to 1350 people. 

Interviewing was done by Louis Harris International through its 
offices in each country. The results were collated by Louis Harris 
France, whose director, Roland Cayrol, helped frame the survey. 
The results appear as percentages of the respondents who sefect- 
ed each answer. In some cases, multiple responses were possible. 

The questions, which were developed by the International Her- 
ald Tribune and the Atlantic Institute, were .phrased with an eye 
to bringing oat varying views in different countries, particularly 
on diviave issues. I " 

The object was to find out whether public opinion shares the 
ass um ptions about trans-Atlantic relations that underlie recent 
public policy disputes about East-West relations, the competition 
for resources between defense and welfare, and cooperation 
among the allies. 

The emphasis in this survey was on security problems, particu- 
larly q u e s t i o n s of leadership and burden-sharing in tbe Western 
alliance. 

The Atlantic Institute for International Affairs is a private in- 
dependent research center in Paris. More than 95 percent of its 
a nnual budget conies from private foundations. 

Other . or ganizat ions that helped finance the survey were the 
German Marshall Fund and the Commission of the European 
Community. 

The survey was also supported by several European newspapers 
that contributed funds to tbe project and are also publishing tbe 
poll’s findings. .They are: The Financial Tunes in London, Le 
Matin in Pam, D Sole-24 Ore in Milan, NRC-Handdsblad in the 
Netherlands, Aftenposten in Oslo, H Pais in Madrid and the 
Frankfurter AD germane Zdtung. 


(Continued fawn Page 1) 
bordering Warsaw Pan territory. 
The U.S. level of response (27 per- 
cent). was weak, but it still ranked 
as a top item of concern. 

The anti-American exceptions 
were France and Spain. Nearly 
half of the French tingled out U.S. 
economic polity, including high in- 
terest rates and the strong dollar, 
as the main threat to international 
stability. Spaniards were worried 
most about growing U.S. power. 

Overall, Europeans, while gener- 
ally sharing the worry over Soviet 
militarism, consistently identified 
U-S, policies as the second most 
dangerous source of instability. 
The U.S. military buildup was the 
second-ranked worry in Britain, 
West Germany, the Netherlands 
and Norway. Anti-Soviet policies 
by the United States was the sec- 
ond-ranked worry in Italy. 

Top professional groups in the 
United States express stronger crit- 
icism of European neutralism (23 
percent among upper management 
compared with 14 percent among 
blue-collar workers) and worry 
more about Soviet influence (30 
percent compared with 17 per- 
cent). 

Without comparative data from 
earlier polls, there was no proof 
that the support of better educat- 
ed, professional-class Americans 
for cooperation with Europe was 
dwindling. In the Tribune- Atlantic 
Institute poU 40 percent favored 
this support. Other polls have sug- 
gested that this support is declin- 
ing. 

Similarly in Western Europe, 
better educated, more influential 
West Germans were more critical 
of U.S. policies than others (44 
percent compared to 24 percent 


). 

In Britain, the biggest contrasts 
reflected party allegiances. Conser- 
vative Party members worried 
much more than Labor Party 
members about the Soviet arms 
buildup (41 percent to 27 percent). 
Members of Britain's new Sccial 
Democratic- Liberal alliance, while 
staunchly pro-NATO, Jed all 
groups in worry about U-S. anti- 
Soviet policies (31 percent, just be- 
hind the Soviet arms buildup). 

Tbe poll also suggested that Eu- 
ropean countries are divided on 
many issues. While France, Italy, 
Spain and West Germany support- 
ed greater European economic uni- 
ty, Britain and Norway both had 
negative reactions to tbe Common 
Market. Nor was there significant 
support for greater European de- 
fense cooperation. 

The eight-nation poll involved 
asking the following questions of a 
cross section of people in each 
country: 

Which of die following are yoor 
greatest concerns for yourself and 
your country today? 

The pattern of responses showed 
much greater concern over every- 
day problems than over strategic 
issues. 

Unemployment led in all coun- 
tries except Italy, where crime was 
equally troublesome. Regardless of 
age. occupation or political affilia- 
tion, an overwhelming majority of 
men and women listed unempJoy- 
ment as their Twain concern. Least 
worried were the Norwegians (50 
percent) and Americans (42 per- 
cent). 

Crime, followed at a distance by 


Americans Hold a More Homogeneous View 
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International Herald Tribute 

PARIS — Revealing patterns of 
national response emerged from 
tbepolL 

U.S. public opinion also appears 
to be unique in its homogeneity. In 
breaking down replies by sex, oc- 
cupation and political party, there 
were few wide disparities, suggest- 
ing that Americans tend to form a 
cohesive body Of opinion. 

By contrast, European views 
vary sharply with professional cat- 
egory and, above all, party affilia- 
tion. 

In the United States, the only 
significant variations show up 
when answers are broken down by 
age group. Americans aged 25 to 
34. for example, emerge as more 
liberal than older or younger 
groups. They are less worried 
about crime or excessive govern- 
ment spending than their riders, 
but they worry mare about the 
threat of war and about Soviet and 
U.S. military policies. 

In general, however, the poll dis- 
closed a discernible “American 
opinion” overriding all affiliations 
and categories. 

European opinion, on the other 
hand, polarizes strongly by politi- 
cal party and by social category, 
which often overlap. . 

Although not uncritical, Europe- 
an leftist groups take a more toler- 
ant view of the Soviet Union than 
other political groups do. In 
France, for example, the- Soviet 


ttary 

cent of neo-GauIIists, 24 percent of 
Giscardists, 18 percent of Social- 
ists and 13 percent of Commu- 
nists. 

Conversely, U.S. -European co- 
operation is sought by 41 percent 
or neo-Gauflists, 34 percent of Gis- 
cardists. 21 percent of Socialists 
and 14 percent of Communists. 

Similar left-right contrasts em- 
erged in Britain, Italy, the Nether- 
lands and Norway. La Britain, a 
third of Conservatives worry about 
the extension of Soviet influence 
compared io 9 percent of Labor- 
ites. 

Characteristically, in West Ger- 
many, tbe poll indicated that 62 
percent of the Christian Demo- 
crats favored cooperation with the 
United States, compared with 52 
percent of Social Democrats. A 
third, of the Socialists worried 
about “U3. aggressive policies,” 
compared with a fifth of Christian 
Democrats. 

Nearly half of West Germany’s 
Christian Democrats seek military 
balance with the Soviet Union, 
compared with one-third of the So- 
cialists. The Free. Democrats, 
which grouped other small parties, 
spoke out against both super- 
powers. 

By contrast, in the United 
States, party affiliation did not sig- 
nificantly change, views on East- 
West questions. Tbe Soviet mili- 
tary buildup was the leading 


source of international tension for 
all political groups: 30 percent of 
Republicans. 27 percent of Demo- 
crats and 27 per cen t of independ- 
ents. 

Another example of left-right 
cleavage in Europe arose over 
arms control which is generally 
more favorably viewed on tbe left 
by significant margins 

The exceptions were West Ger- 
many, where small parties stowed 


pean unity and U. S . militar y 
growth. No other nation listed 
more than one international 
as a cause of concern to as much as 
one-third of its people. 

Americans answered volubly. 
The United Slates was tbe only 
country where people were willing 
to answer a long questionnaire by 
telephone. But U.S. concerns — 
except for a feeling that Europe 
’ ig its way in defense 


many, where small parties stowed was not paying its way m defense 
the strongest preference and Sod- — lacked the strong focus of West 
alists reacted sluggishly, apparent- Germany on East-West tensions or 


ly because they were skeptical 
about the realistic prospects for 
disarmament. 

Britain showed a similar pattern 
of skepticism about arms control 
on the left. The reactions of Amer- 
icans varied little by party. 

The issue over which Socialists 
usually broke ranks with Commu- 
nists was the support by Socialists 
for greater European unity. 

The level of concern about se- 
curity Issues varied widely from 
country to country, as shown posi- 
tively in the frequency of re- 
sponses and negatively in the num- 
ber of “don’t knows.” 

West Germans, rated in this 
way, are much more concerned 
than any. other nationality, per- 
haps because of their country’s 
vulnerable situation. 

More than one-third of West 
Germans worry about internation- 
al tensions stemming from the So- 
viet -military buildup, lack of Euro- 


France on the role of the dollar. 

Overall the least responsive 
were the French, and particularly 
French women, who consistently 
led all countries in rates of “no 
opinion.” Pollsters said that 
French opinion has traditionally 
shown a low interest in foreign af- 
fairs. 

Throughout the pofl, there were 
noteworthy similarities between 
the replies from France and Spain 
and to a lesser degree Italy. Tins 
pattern suggests a community of 
interests and views among south- 
ern European countries. 

The United States and West 
Germany, despite their highly pub- 
licized recent political differences 
and a greater degree of disenchant- 
ment among better educated, pro- 
fessional-class West Germans, cor- 
responded strikingly in consistent- 
ly stressing the need for Western 
cooperation on security issues. 


U.S. Aide Offers Alternative to Social Security 
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By Spencer Rich 

Washington Fast Service 

WASHINGTON — In a book 
published last week, a White 
House policy adviser says the So- 
cial Security system should be dis- 
mantled and replaced by compul- 
sory private insurance and indivi- 
dually held bank retirement plans. 

Tbe author, Peter J. Ferrara, is 
an adviser in the Office of Policy 
Development. He argues that 
channeling the money into the pri- 
vate economy through insurance 
and the plans, known as Individual 
Retirement Accounts, would help 
stimulate investment and econom- 
ic growth. 

By enlarging the" economy in 
that fashion, he says, an individu- 
al’s income at retirement age 
would be far larger than the 
amount one can now expect from 
Social Security. 

Tbe White House was quick to 
state that the views expressed in 


the book do not represent White 
House policy, and that tbe book, 
based on an. earlier one Mr. Fer- 
rara wrote two years ago, was in 
preparation when he joined the 
White House staff. 

Kevin Hopkins, a spokesman 
for the Office of Policy Develop- 
ment, said that before Mr. Ferrara 
joined that office as a senior policy 
adviser, he worked as a special pol- 
icy assistant at the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development. 

Mr. Ferrara played a major role 
■ in drafting one of the president's 
enterprise zone proposals to help 
revive impoverished and minority 
neighborhoods, Mr. Hopkins add- 
ed. He declined to arrange an in- 
terview with Mr. Ferrara. 

Mr. Ferrara's views were first 
expressed in a book, “Social Secur- 
ity: The Inherent Contradiction,” 
published by the Cato Institute. 
Tbe Heritage Foundation pub- 
lished a shorter version on Sept. 10 
called “Social Security Reform.” 


Another presentation of the au- 
thor’s ■ views is contained in the 
book published by Cato last week, 
called “Social Security: Averting 
the Crisis.” 

The key to Mr. Ferrara’s system 
is the assumption that it would 
stimulate the economy so much 
that people would retire with more 
. money from the Individual Retire- 
ment Accounts than they could 
have gotten from Social Security. 

Calculations of this type, howev- 
er, have been challenged by econo- 
mists on grounds that too high a 
real rate of interest is assumed, 
that there is no assurance that an 
individual wQl choose the right 
stocks, and that tbe market as a 
whole might end up failing to keep 
up with inflation, as has been the 
case over the past 10 years. 

In the book, Mr. Ferrara aigues 
that tbe current Social Security 
system of payroll deductions robs 
the economy of needed invest- 
ment. 


Mr. Ferrara proposes that the 
formula for calculating the initial 
benefits of persons ready to retire 
be changed eventually to reduce 
the amount they would receive. 

He also suggests that such Social 
Security programs as benefits for 
dependents and payment of in- 
creased benefits to low-income re- 
cipients eventually be removed 
and handled through welfare pro- 
grams. 

His basic proposal however, is 
that Social Security be phased out 
and that younger workers be re- 
quired to set aside a portion of 
their income, perhaps equivalent 
to what they would otherwise pay 
in Soda! Security taxes, to buy in- 
surance, stocks, bonds and Indi- 
vidual Retirement Accounts. The 
insurance protection and retire- 
ment savings would be substitutes 
for Social Security retirement sur- 
vivor, disability and Medicare ben- 
efits. 




^ Many Gmibod Refugees Leaving Thailand 

lofr Inspired by Sihanouk and Bored With Camp life, They Head Home 


By Colin Campbell 

*,*'■: New York Tima Seme* 

• ‘V ARANYAPRATHET, Thailand 
— At a bamboo temple in a Cam- 
> ■; bodian refugee camp north of 
here, a man in his 50s waited with 
? six other members of his family to 
-■■ : V be taken by Thai soldiere to a vil- 
: .i lage on the Cambodian side of tbe 
•‘'■/bonder. 

The refugee, who had been in 
..•••• I the camp, Khao T Dang, since 
..." 1979, bad decided to foHow the ex- 
..i l ' v . ample of many other refugees and 
: - •V.-move from Khao I Dang across 
■'*• :l ; (he border to a Cambodian village 
. near Samrong. 

■>' 1 •* He had derided on the step after 
' hearing Prince. Norodom 
Sihanouk, the former Cambodian 
ruler, speak movingly, in a visit to 
/Khao 1 Dang in Juty. of red aiming 
Cambodia from Vietnamese domi- 
nation. The man seemed happy to 
be going hack to his own country. 
The village the refugee was 
" hl - [‘headed for, a cluster of settlements 
-^nce called O Smach, is now 
.*•• ^r' ltnown ’as SihanoukviDe, and it is 
„> [he headquarters of an insurgent 
: . i •"[ ;■ ''action, known . as the National 
. ‘ 4rmy, that is loyal to the prince: 

.. . 1' While he was h«iH of state from 

; : ‘.,51960 to 1970* the prince had given 
: 'V,i. * ^ name Sihanoukvifle to the na- 
; tion’s main sAaport, since then re- 
’ ■ \ l earned Kompqng Som. 

•\V ! ‘ A monk at the temple provided , 
» • 1 .. i-' i favorable picture of conditions at 

"1 j^ 1 .. ■ ‘ . - 


the new SihanoukviHe, saying be 
bad been there several times, ac- 
companying elderly refugees. He 
said it was easy to grow nee there, 
that com, pumpkins, eggplants 
and bananas were also bring plant- 
ed and that new houses were being 

builL 

But a Cambodian encountered 
outside the temple said he had 
heard it was difficult to grow rice 
at Sihanoukvifle. Yes, he said, as 
many as 15,000 people had decid- 
ed to go to O Smach after Prince 
Shan cult's visit. But their numbers 
axe now trailing off, he added, and 
thousands have changed their 

minds 

The Cambodian said that about 
6,000 refugees had made the trip 
from Khao 1 Dang to Sihanouk- 
viHe, whore about 14,000 people 
are now said to live. He said that 
those who had left Khao I Dang 
had doqe so because they had 
grown side of the camp’s restric- 
tions, tedium; quarrels and con- 
finement 

He also, said he had beard that 
at SIhanoukville the new settlers, 
were prohibited from cutting down 
big trees, which help conceal the 
village from Vietnamese spotter 
planes. Worst erf all, he said, the 
village has been hit even during the 
rainy season by 130 Vietnamese 
rockets. . 

Western diplomats and aid offi- 
cials have also expressed concern 
over the safety of the people at 


Sihanoukvifle: They also fear for 
the safety of an estimated 300,000 
other Cambodians in a string of 
villages and unofficial refugee 
camps along the border — settle- 
ments that; like O Smach, often 
harbor Cam bodian insurgents pre- 
pared to fight the Vietnamese. 

Such fears have grown as the dry 



tanks, trucks and heavy artillery 
are expected to allow the Viet- 
namese to stage attacks, as they 
did last year, on positions held by 

Chinese Defector 
To Go to Taiwan 

' Uniied Fms International 

SEOUL — South Korea will al- 
low a Chinese pilot who defected 
in his MiG-19 to go to Taiwan, tho 
Foreign Ministry has announced. 

A ministr y spokesman said Sat- 
urday that the government had not 
yet decided what to do with the 
plane but added that the matter 
would be handled in accordance 
with established international 
practices. 

The spokesman said the Chinese 
pilot, identified only as Mr. Oh. 
25. requested political asylum in 
Taiwan after lauding Ocu 16 near 
Seoul 


thousands of anti-Vietnamese 
troops. 

Nguyen Co Thach. Vietnam’s 
foreign minister, said in Paris re- 
cently that he did not expect that 
Vietnam would launch an offen- 
sive in the dry season. Bui he said, 
no one could know what Viet- 
nam’s enemies would do. 

Those enemies include about 
30,000 guerrillas of tbe deposed 
Pol Pot regime, 5,000 troops of 
Son Sann’s Khmer People’s Na- 
tional Liberation Front and per- 
haps 3,000 members of Prince 
Sihanouk’s military faction. 

Despite the denial by the Mr. 
Thach, Thai and American intelli- 
gence sources say they believe the 
Vietnamese ore planning a dry sea- 
son offensive. 

The. informants say the Viet- 
namese have added new T-54 
tanks, 130mm artillery pieces and 
& light, advanced model of the AK- 
47 assault rifle to their stock of 
aims in Cambodia.' The Viet- 
namese also reportedly (fid not 
withdraw troops, as they an- 
nounced they would last summer, 
but are merely said to have retired 
some units and sent b fresh ones. 

TYemore Shake Umbria 

lasted Frets Inte nurivenl 

PERUGIA, Italy — A series of 
mlM earth trem ors rocked the cen-. 
tral Italian Umbria region daring 
die weekend. • 


was the other mam do- 
; worry. 

Nuclear weapons emerged as a 
serious worry in Britain, the 
Netherlands and Norway. The 
threat of war. apparently a related 
concern, ranked high in Fiance. 
Britain. Norway, Spain and Italy. 

Concern about inadequate de- 
fense was low everywhere, appar- 
ently reflecting a feeling among 
most people that they were pro- 
tected from military attack. 

Poor political leadership and the 
energy crisis were not major con- 
cerns anywhere. Excessive govern- 
ment spending was a problem only 
in West Germany. 

Which of the following are most 
responsible for international ten- 


U.S. 


The Soviet military buildup led 
in all countries except France and 
Spain. It was listed as a worry by 
57 perc e nt of the Norwegians and 
also was cited by West Germans 
(55 percent), Dutch (38 percent), 
Italians (37 percent), British (33 
percent) and Americans (27 per- 
cent). 

Despite the anti-nuclear protest 
movements in all these European, 
countries, Soviet mili tary policies 
were a major worry of more than 
one-third of the people. 

military policies, or U.S. 
poudes toward the So- 
viet Union” or “superpower activi- 
ties m the Third world” were 
ranked as the second biggest worry 
in every country except the United 
States. 

Nearly half of the French sin- 
gled out U.S. economic policy, spe- 
cifically interest rates, as the big- 
gest concern. But U.S. economic 
policies were listed as only a minor 
concern in other European coun- 
tries. 

In Spun. U.S. policies toward 
the Soviet Union. U-S. miflitaty 
policy and superpower activities m 
the third World were the top wor- 
ries. 

Insufficient European unity did 
not appear to cause much concern, 
and worries about European neu- 
tralism or pacifism were totally re- 
jected. In the United States, less 
than 20 percent of Americans in- 
cluded points in th e ir lists of 
causes for concern. 

Which of tbe following are most 
important to Western security? 

Americans and West Germans 
by big margins and Britain by a 
small one stressed effective ILS.- 
European cooperation, making it 
the most popular policy option. 
For example, 36 percent of Ameri- 
cans cited it while only 25 percent 
listed continued dialogue with the 
Soviet Union, the nekt most popu- 
lar goal. 

Strengthened European eco- 
nomic unity was favored by the 
French. Spanish and Italians; all 
three countries benefit substantial- 
ly (or expect to, b the case of 
Spain) freon Common Market sub- 
sidies. 

An unexpectedly strong minori- 
ty in the United States joined Eu- 


ropeans in citing productive arms 
control talks as an important ele- 
ment of security. U.S.- Soviet con- 
tacts — a version of detente — 
seems to have more support in the 
United States, where it was the 
second-ranked item, than in Eu- 
rope. where it rarely ranked above 
fifth place u national lists of stabi- 
lizing developments. 

Is the United States shouldering 
its fair share of the burden of 
Western security? 

“Too much," replied 66 percent 
of the Americans. 

“About the right amount." said 
most of the Europeans, with the 
breakdown as follows: West Ger- 
mans. 61 percent; Britons. 33 per- 
cent; Norwegians. 57 percent; 
Dutch, 47 percent; and Italians. 40 
percent. 

Most Spaniards agreed that the 
U.S. role was disproportionate. 
More than one-third of the French 
had no opinion, but leftists said 
that the United Stales was doing 
too much. 

Is Weston Europe shouldering 
its fair share of the burden cl 
Weston security? 

“Not enough,” replied 68 per- 
cent of the Ameri cans. 

Most Europeans replied “about 
the right amount.” In West Ger- 
many, this represented 59 percent, 
b Norway 58 percent, ana b the 
Netherlands 51 percent. A pair of 
European countries agreed with 
the U.S. view of urging Europe to 
do more for the alliance; they were 
France (36 percent) and Britain 
(42 percent). 

In Spain, 38 percent said West- 
ern Europe was doing too much 
for Western defense. 

How would you describe the U-S. 
role on behalf of Western inter- 
ests? 

West Germans had the most 
positive reaction; they led all coun- 
tries in describing it as “essential” 
(46 percent), followed by Norway, 
the Netherlands and Ital\ 




most frequently used description 
of U.S. policy was “interfering.” In 
the Netherlands, 30 percent used 
this term, b France 22 percent, 
followed by Italy, Britain and Nor- 
way — and even the United States. 

The preferred term of Ameri- 
cans for U.S. policy in Europe was 
“inconsistent.*' More than a quar- 
ter of the Americans used this 
term, making l tom more critical Of 
U.S. policy in this respect than Eu- 
ropeans. 

How would you describe the Eu- 
ropean role on behalf of Western 
interests? 

Americans were the most criti- 
cal: 24 percent labeled European 
behavior “inconsistent” and “in- 
sufficient.” 

Tbe Britons, French. Italians 
and Spanish agreed that the Euro- 
pean role was insufficient.” 

West Ger mans, the Dutch and 
Norwegians deemed Europe's role 
to be “essential” while only 9 per- 
cent of the Americans thought so. 


QUESTION: Which of the following ore most 
important to Western security ? 
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Ismat Sadat Probe to Take a Month 

Compiled by Our Staff From Dispatches 

CAIRO — An investigation into the business activities of Ismat Sadat, 
brother of Anwar Sadat, will take a month, an official at the prosecutor- 
generaTs office said Sunday. 

He denied a report published by the semi-official newspaper A1 
Ahram that Ismat Sadat, his four wives and children would be tried 
before a special court in mid-December. Property of Mr. Sadat. 57, his^ 
wives and IS children was impounded Oct 20 pending the outcome of 
tbe investigation. 

The prosecutor general said when the p rop erty was seized that Mr. ! 
Sadat was accused of “committing acts which harmed the country’s - 
economy and corrupted its political life, ama sang a fortune by usurping 
state-owned property. 
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\burs at Half-Price. 


If you purchased tins Trib at a news- 
stand, you re already enjoying a rare bar- 
gain— the whole world in just a few tightly 
written, fact-packed pages. You’re reading a 
product created by scores of journalists 
working day and night from dozens of dis- 
tant datelines to bring you a compact com- 
pdation which can be purchased for the 
price of a cop of coffee. 

But why not doable the bargain? Enjoy 
twice as many newspapers with double the 
headlines, bnaness trends, candid commen- 
tary, high fashion and comic 
strip hi-jinks, wrriring sports and puzzling 
crosswords? 


to the International Her- 
ald Tribune for six months or a year, you 
receive each copy at almost half the news- 
stand price: Up to 46% off, to be precise, 
depending on where you live. Twice as 
many Tribs fra your money. 

Subscribe now and we’ll speed bargain- 
price Tribs to your home or office from our 
various simultaneous distribution points in 
Paris, Lond o n, Zurich and Hong Kong. 

Join the global who’s who of thought- 
leader leaders who mm to eadi morning’s 
Trib for the latest in ' objectively reported 
world news, briskly written opinion, the 


day's doting business tabulations, buy-and- 
sefl reports from tbe international market- 
place, at-tbe-stadium recaps of just-com- 
pleted matches, what’s happening in the 
world of culture— and all in an internation- 
al perspective. 

- Double the value of the Trib by halving 
its price. 

Subscribe now so you don’t miss a single 

issue. 

Just fill out tbe coupon below and mail. 
For maximum savings, subscribe for a full 
year. This cut-price subscription offer is for 
new subscribers only. 
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To: Subscription Manager, International Herald Tribune 
181 Avenue Charies-dc-Gaufle, 92521 Neuifly Codex. France. 
Telephone: 747.12.65. Telex: 612832. 

□ Yes, 1 would like to acoepi your bargain offer. Please 
send me the International Herald Tribune for the time 
period and at the reduced price ended on this coupon. 


My name 

25-10-82 
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International Bond Prices— Week of Oct. 21 


Provided by White Weld Securities, London, TeL: 623 127 7; a Division of Financier* Credit Suisse - First Boston 
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Competition Makes Fashion 
An Increasingly Small World 


By Hebe Dorsey 


N EW YORK. — As publisher of Women's Wear 
Daily, John B. Fairchild has been very much at 
the center of the fashion scene. Once a dull, strictly 




if ^ 




THE AMERICAN LOOK 


A sample of American design in recent years: from 
left, an asymmetrical snap trench coat from Bill 
Blass, sportswear for men from Ralph Lauren, a dress 
by Perry Ellis and Calvin Klein f s simple dress in pale 
suede 


trade publication, WWD has become much more 
than a tool for the keenly’ fashion-oriented Fairchild 
to rev up excitement in the lives of merchants, design- 
ers, manufacturers and fashion plates, who all read 
him avidly. 

Day in, day out, WWD delivers the serious news as 
well as the crazy fluff that surrounds die fashion 
world. A master at the backstage power game. Fair- 
child stays away from the parties and fashion events 
WWD faithfully reviews. In a rare interview in his 
New York office, he gave his opinion about fashion in 
general and American fashion and its place in the 
world. 

The first mistake, Fairchild thmlrc is to approach 
fashion country by country. “Fashion is all one,” he 
said. “We don't look at it as coming from Italy or 
from Paris or from the States. We look at it in terms 
of designers. There’s probably 10 designers in the 
world who give us news, excitement. 10 people whom 
we look to and watch very, very carefully. The trends 
are all coming closer and closer together. It’s become 
a very, very small world. What Perry EUis does in 
New York could be done in Paris or Italy at the satw 
time. And they all watch each other like hawks.” 

But is that good or bad? 

The answer is that it is neutralizing fashion “so that 
it becomes sometimes quite boring.” 

“For example, some designers are making clothes 
that I would classify as body covers — just clothes and 
they are of no interest. All the exotic, all the raciness, 
all the f eminini ty is going out of some of these 
clothes. Yet they’re the big sellers.” 

Asked why, Fairchild said: “Well, because I think 
people are interested in fashion but they’d rather go 
to something they’re sure of. People are not sure of 
their taste. Part of the problem is that we are in very 
difficult tunesjpeople are not spending money just to 
buy a whim. They have to be very, very careful. The 
designers are responding to the needs of the public 
and are being very cautious. I think that, too. is end- 


ing in boredom. But watch out. we're going to get 
some radical things again, some life from Paris.” 

He said Paris still has “the daring quality.” . 

“I’m talking of somebody like Saint Laurent, even 


Ungaro and even somebody whose clothes I used not 
to like very much, Thierrv Mugler. All have daring 


to like very much. Thierry Mugler. All have daring 
quality, and this is still very important to fashion. 1 


think that Si. Laurent was very, very daring to do the 


collection he did. Sheer luxury, and it’s a complete 
change in fashion because it brings back the shape.' 


Certainly an extravaganza that no other designer 
could afford to dare to do. It’s true of Valentino, too: 


could afford to dare to do. It’s true of Valentino, too: 
he dares to do things that are different, luxury for the 
sake of luxury. 1 flunk fashion always has to have an 
element of that.” 


Although business is vety tough in the United 
States, Fairchild said, designers who are doing things 
out of the mainstream seem to be doing well. “Al- 
though the middle of the road market has collapsed 
by 2a percent, designers' clothes ore up by 5 percent 
or 10 percent.” he said. “But then, designers clothes 


are relatively more expensive. So 1 think what’s hap- 
pened is that the expensive clothes have held up fairly 


well because people with money have not been hit by 
that so-called depression. I’d say that here Perry Ellis 
is doing well, Norma Kamali is doing very, very well 
and she is certainly out of the mainstream. Otherwise, 
she is one of the world's most important designers 
today. Now. there’s an example where an .American is 
influencing the Europeans.” 

Asked when the trend changed and when did 
American designers become conscious that they had 
something to offer, Fairchild answered: “I think 


Americans have always had confidence but things 
turned around in the 60s. when everybody was. look- 
ing into that idea of youth, everybody wanted to be 
young. When it comes to youth, you must admit that 
Americans have cornered the market and American 
fashion is definitely younger than European fashion.” 

However, Fairchild does not see Americans in- 
fluencing Europeans in terms of basic trends. “It's 
more the spirit of American clothes, a certain practi- 


(Continued on Page 12S) 
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On New York's Seventh Avenue, the Traffic Jams Are Vertical 


B y Bernadine Morris 

N EW YORK — Almost as soon as they are off the 
runway, the mannequins have shed the gEttery 
evening outfits of the show’s finals, slipped into their 
raincoats and jeans and are ready to leap into the first 
elevator that stops on the floor. 

Right on their heels are the knowledgeable store- 


buyers and press people who know that a minute too 
late and they will be caught in such a wild crush it will 
take them hdf an hour to get out of the building. 

The traffic jams an Seventh Avenue are verticaL 
Not that it is easy to hmL cabs or go across town. But 
the biggest crushes are in the elevators. With fashion 
showings in season — and there arc many seasons — 
scheduled every hour on the hour, starting at 9 AJVL 
and continuing through 5 PAL or 6 PAL, a form of 
gridlock sets m as the audience of several hundred 
tries to move one floor op or down. 

Once it was possible to use the staircases, but now, 
with security measures in force, the stairwells are usu- 
ally locked Thefts of merchandise and even attacks 
on individuals are not unknown. Bathrooms are in- 
variably locked. 


Every fashion show regular has devised ways to 
beat the system, such as taking an elevator that is 
going up when the next showing is a few floors down. 
And everyone ha* stories about missing an important 
showing because the rooms were so crowded the ele- 
vator refused to stop at that floor. 

All this occurs because, despite the thousands of 
companies who crowd New York’s garment district, 
everyone wants to be located in one of two buddings 


with the most prestigious addresses, either 550 Sev- 
enth Avenue^ near 40th Street, or 530 Seventh Ave- 
nue, one block to the south at 39th Street 

These are a few acceptable outposts: Perry EDishas 
established his showroom one block north and across 
the str e et at S75 Seventh Avenue; Calvin Klein and 
Axme Klein occupy lofts at 205 West 39th Street, 
around the comer from 550, and Mary MacFadden 
on 35th Street, near Eighth Avenue. 

But most of the best known names in American 
fashion are in the two high-rise buildings. A sam- 


al 550, Pauline Trigere, Ralph Lauren, Geof- 
frey "Beene, Bill Blass, Ralph Lauren, Oscar de la Ren- 
ta, Giorgio SanfAngdo. . Holding forth at 530 are 
MoDie Firms, Adele Simpson, Kasper, Albert Nipon, 


Adri, Vera Maxwell, among marly others. Should one 
comj^y ^vacate its premises, a hopeful is ready to 

The garment district was once more diffuse, run- 
ning from Seventh Avenue to Eighth Avenne, from 
35th Street to 40th Street Snobbery and convenience 
mingled to give the two Seventh Avenue buildings 
their present desirability. Everybody wanted to be m 
the same building as the successful companies. The 
late Norman NordI made 550 chic. In tom, this made 
it convenient for Store buyers, who could place a 
whole season’s orders without stepping out the door 
of . the building, or amply by going one block, down 
the street. 

The garment district has always been an integral 
part of New York Gty, starting as small tailoring 
establishments on the lower East Side, where the Jew- 
ish and Italian immigrants settled before the tnm of 
the century. As the aty moved north, so did the fash- 
ion manufacturers who needed more space as their 
businesses grew. Lower Fifth Avenue and Madison 
Avenne were stopping off points before the manufac- 
turers arrived on the West Side in the 1930s, where 
they have remained since. 


By the beginning of World War II, when U.S. fash- 
ion came into its own, the garment district was 
bounded on the south by die for manufacturers mid 
on the north by limes Square. There have, of oourse, 
been changes m recent decades. The w orkrooms are 
□o longer staffed mainly by Jews and Italians. 
Hispanica, Orientals and blacks are now almost as 
prominent. 

While the showrooms, design studios and shippin g 
rooms are located on Seventh Avenne, the actual sew- 
ing takes place in lofts on the ride streets or in facto- 
ries as distant as Hong Kong. The designers are no 
longer anonymous employees who spend their time 
adapting styles made m Europe, or offered by the 
competitor down the hafl. Most of them strive for 
originality, own their c ompani es and have their 
names on the door cf their salons as well as on the 
labels of .their clothes. 


To- accommodate the crowds of 1,000 or more who 
crane to the major New York showings in. April for 
clothes for the ran and winter season and, to a lesser 
extent, in October for spring, the major manufactur- 


(Contmoed on Page 12S) 


Fashion Celebrities Share a Variety of Interests and Lifestyles 


W already sells in Europe, at Browns in London, 
was about to sign with an Italian firm to distribute in 
Europe. He said then: “I think well start in about six 
mourns. That would include mostly menswear, and 
later womenswear and children.” 


with, his family — he h** three children — and 
friends. • 


The day he was photographed Lauren was wearing 
corduroys — “unusual forme, Fm always in jeans” — 
and a blue P<do shirt (Photographs second page.) 

“In Europe, they know me as the cowboy who does 
that prairie look, which is an right but I m ake a 
tweedy, English look, which is more sophisticated.” 
Lauren is also interested in home furnishings, which 
will be very Americana in spirit In September he in- 
troduced a log cabin, famished with the a pp ropriate 
artifacts, at Btoonringdale’s exhibition on & America 
the Beautiful.” 

Nothing unsophisticated about Lauren’s business 
figures: “This year well do between $250 and $300 
million is licensing, phis $95 minion with onr Polo 
line. 1 expect to make $100 million from home furn- 
ishings in the next few years.” 

- Lauren, who won eight Coty fashio n awards, owns 
a r anch in M ontana and just bought his OWU jet 
plane, but he insists he lives as quietly as he can, runs 
every morning and spends as modi time as he can 


Feny Effis started with a master's degree in retailing, 
went on to become a sportswear buyer for a store in 
Richmond, Virginia, and has had his own bouse for 
only four years. Known for his so-called Slouch Look, 
he has made his mark with clothes that do not lode 
designed but like they have just been put together. He 
describes his style as casual His menswear, started a 
year ago, is also proving a phenomenal success. 

Not a trendy, he does not go with the fashion flock. 
EQis has a secluded house on Fire Island, New York. 
He also lives in New York, on the once unfashionable 
and now ultrafashionable West Side, where he has 
just bought a house. 


A favorite of Jacqudine Quassia, liv I fflmann Pat 
Buckley and Lauren Hutton, Klein is known fra ele- 
gant, smmlified sportswear in beautiful fabrics and 
subtle crams. But things are changing. With his new 
collection, to be shown next Friday, Klein is going 
into a more refined, couture, European look, which is 
not surprising, considering he just aired Marina Schi- 
ano, who long represen tea Yves Saint Laurent in New 
York. 

Klein has the physique of a movie star and serious- 
ly works at it. He has two gyms, including a $60,000 
one right in his workrooms. He lives lavishly, drives a 
Rolls-Royce and has houses in Connecticut, Fire Is- 
land, KeyWest, FIsl, plus a new penthouse on Cen- 
tral Park west, which he designed himself. 


Cabin Klein, who once said, “It’s easier to get to the 
top than to stay there,” should have no problems. His 
company is dose to the Sl-bOHoai mark. Not bad for a 
man who started as a $75-a-week coat designer. 

Born in the Bronx. Klein knew very fast he wanted 
his own business. He got help from a friend. Batty 
Sch wartz , who lent him 52,000 so he could prepare lus 
first coOectian. Schwartz, of whom Klein says, “The 
reason of my success has to be Baity,” is now the 
firm’s b usiness manager. 


Oscar de la Renta who was bom in Santo Domin- 
go, the youngest of seven children, first wanted to be 
a painter in Madrid, then learned the fashion trade in 


Paris, with two giants of the old-time couture, both 
Spanish. Cristobal Balenciaga and Antonio del Castil- 
lo. Of the latter, de la Renta said, “He loved me be- 
cause I spoke Spanish.” 

De la Renta came to New York in 1962 where he 
first started working for Elizabeth Arden, then 
opened his own business in 1 965, which has now blos- 


somed into menswear, shoes, furs, sheets, umbrellas, 
eyeglasses and lately a very good perfume. De la Ren- 
ta delivers opulent clothes with instant glamour but 
“my clothes are not as expensive as they lode,” he 
says. 

De la Renta is married to a Frenchwoman, 
Frangoise, a framer Vogue editor, who has done a lot 
to build a chic halo around him. Thar house in Con- 
necticut, and their fin-de-siede apartment in Manhat- 
tan, as well as their due soirees, where they entertain 
everybody who is anybody in the arts, letters and pol- 
itics, are often full of his clients, such as Nancy Kiss- 
in go-, Lee Radziwill and Manila Agnelli. 

Ralston, tall and handsome and always dressed in 
turtleneck black sweaters, came from the Middle 
West and started as a hat designer fra Bergdorf 
Goodman. By the end of the 1960s, as the hats busi- 
ness was waning. Roy Halston Frowick tried launch- 
ing his own collection at Bergdorf, in the hope of 
capturing a niche between couture and ready-to-wear. 

soon after, he opened his own business and in a 
new shop on 68th Street showed his first collection. 
IBs first cheat was Mrs. William (Babe) Paley, and 
his second - Mrs. Charles (Jane) Engelhard, both pil- 
lars of the best-dressed Hsl 

(Confirmed on Page IDS) 



RALPH LA UREhTs prairie look for young Americans. 


TOM WOLFE 


Enough of the Kite Look and the Wino Look . . . What About Fit? 


press to come to any wrenching halt over this — bat I 
have a prediction. 

Within two years all the mtyor fashion houses, for 
women and men, will be malting and promoting clothes 


en with wealthy husbands. Whqu the models came 
down the famous runway at Dior, there were actually 
women in the room who intended to boy the outfits 


they modeled and not just fashion writers with beach 
boys in tow-to escort them to expense-account rcstan- 


By “fit” I am not ranting about the current pathetic 
gesture of occasionally nipping in dresses or jackets at 
the waist. 1 am talking about clothes that actually fit 
“What on earth is the man mllring about?” one may 
be saying. For today there are grown women and men 
who were boro too late to have even the faintest recol- 
lection of the days when aS clothes, for people much 
over the age of 10, were expected to fit 
“Fit” was the word used for that aspect of a dress or 
jacket, for example, that caused it to look as if it had 
bran made for the person wearing is. An odd notion, 
^ou may think- Nevertheless, that is the way it used to 

I can remember visiting the House of Dior in medi- 
eval times — 1964. it was — when that firm still made 
its living wiling close-fitting clothes o nr ‘ by cine to wont- 


boys in tow-to escort them to expense-aocpuni restau- 
rants or la Comtesse Muffat’s cocktail party fra Kenzo. 

A sin gle dress or outfit might cost $2,000, $4,000 or a 
great deal more: Even a miserable $2,000 was a lot of 
money in 1964. Modi of the high cost was due to the 
unseen inner construction cf the garments, the linings, 
paddings, and innumerable darts. AH of this superstruc- 
ture was devoted to fitting not only die waist — the 
easiest marie of all — but the entire thoracic cage, the 
back, the bust, the armpits, arms, hips, the works. 

The only vestige of a good fit known to women today 
is the fit of jeans or other pants over the mons pubis and 
the deniere to achieve the look known as “cleaving the 
declivities.” 

Good fit was a casualty cf the boom of the late 1960s 
and the arrival of funny monty, super money, other 
people's money, leveraged positions, franchising and 
chain outlets. 

Chain outlets! When the great fashion houses found 
they could mass-produce their garments and sell' them 


store an Madison Avenne, Rodeo Drive or some other 
American street where women with a limit of mare than 
$500 on their credit cards roam. The store is staffed 
with imphdent young women with grommets arching 
their nostrils. Toe Americans naturally conclude that 
they are French, 

But this business of fit presented a nasty problem. 
There was no way one could nuke an outrageous profit 
in America, with or without salesgirls of Parisian repul- 
siveness, if the dothes were expected to fiL 

It was at that point, about 15 years ago, that the 
fashion bouses, with true team spirit, all decided to ex- 
plain to men and women of America — and the world, 
if that would help convince the Americans — that the 
look of today was dothes that did not fiL Clothes that 
looked as if they had never even been introduced to the 
wearer were even better. 


The don’t-fit look has taken two mam forma One is 
the late look; the other, the wino look. In the kite look 


the woman (or mau l looks like a Japanese late with 
legs. A recent example, still very much alive, is the big- 


for 50 percent of the custom-made price at drain 
outlets, that was the end of dothes that fit. 


outlets, that was the end of dothes that fiL 
A chain outlet is a store dr space in a department 


shoulder style. If you can extend the shoulders of a 
woman’s dress or jacket six to eight indies beyond her 
deltoids and make her like it, “fit” is superseded once 
and for all by “bang.” Her outfit may look like the 
scenery for a resort community opera group’s produc- 


tion of Aida, but in any event no one is going to bring 
up so negligible a point as fit 
The wino lode is re f er red to in the fashion press by 
the euphemism, “the layered look.” The wino look is 
based on the took of winos on West 41st Street in New 
, York who may be seen at any hour of the day or night 
1 sitting on standpipes on the sidewalk swabbing the 
lesions on their ankles with paper towels they take from 
the men’s rooms in the subway. The first layer they 
wear is the remnants of a pond-green hospital nightshirt' 
of the open-back sort known as angd wings, and this is 
surmounted by an alumicnm wasn’a’wear jacket with 
the sleeves ripped off, over the tty of which is a red- 
and-black Hudson Bay plaid shut, over the top of 
which is a mustard-khaki strap undershirt, all of which 
is tucked into a pair of hospnal-issue olive drab bal- 
loon-seat ward pants with a rope tied about the waist 
The wine’s swollen feet are stuffed into a pair of half- 
. way house-issue bulb-toe bluchers and light white socks 
rolled down to expose the oozing ankles. Topping off 
the entire ensemble is a cape; gathered at the neck by a 
bootstring, made of 10 to 20 layers of dear polyethy- 
lene dry deaning bags. For the layered dtydeasing 
bags, substitute the down-filled overcoat but learn the 
rest as is, which makes a woman look like an enormous 
handgrcnade and there you have one of the most fash- 
ionable looks of the past five years. 


The problem lately, has been that women and men 
have discovered that they can achieve the wino look or 
the kite look without the help of Giorgio Armani or 
Claude Montana. It is not that they can approximate 
the look of the great fashion bouses — they can dupli- 
cate it Any American man or woman today is capable 
of looking Eke a down or a neurasthenic sloven without 
any help from abroad. ' 

Naturally the industry is becoming desperate. Wom- 
en’s Wear Daily has already started a compaign against 
the RTs. as they call them, “the plain Janes.” ^They tafr* 


pictures of women who gp out on the streets of New 
York in cheap, shapeless, slovenly dothes — the Look 
of today, bom in Paris — ami publish them as evidence 
of abominable taste. 


What this means is that don’t-fit has boomeranged in 
the worst possible way. There can be no pullback posi- 
tion now. The industry cannot promote halfway-fit and 
expect anyone to understand. That is what the current 


.. _ -waist business attempts and fails at The only 
solution will be that dread beast from the post, with an 
or its horrifying profit-eating potential: fiL 
Within the next two years you may actually see peo- 
ple on the streets of New York and Paris who appear to 
be ladies and gentlemen. Ladies and gentlemen are peo- 
ple who —oh, I haven’t got time. 
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CONSTRUCTION IN THE ARAB WORLD 


U.S. Corps of Engineers: A Unique Role in Saudi Arabia 


Aga Khan Prize: A Bid for Quality, Sense of Islam 


T HE U.S. Army Corps of Engi- 
neers has played a unique role 
for Saudi Arabia. Since the early 
1950s it has acted as an agency of 
ihe Saudi Arabian government, re- 
sponsible for the management of a 
vast multi bit lion-doll ar construc- 
tion program. The corps is also en- 
gaged on considerable programs in 
Jordan. Oman and Egypt. 

Within the next three years in 
Saudi Arabia alone the coins ex- 
pects to award nearly $6 billion 
worth of construction and con- 
struction-related contracts. On a 
smaller scale, it will have a hand in 
awards of contracts worth between 
$200 minion and $300 million in 
Oman — in this case Tor facilities 
to serve U.S. forces in time of 
need: $57 million for construction 
of facilities for Jordanian armed 
services, and as much as $500 mil- 


lion for work — also to back possi- 
ble U.S. forces — in Egypt. 

If Saudi-runded work is not fur- 
ther extended, however, the end of 
this decade will also see the end of 
a remarkable 40-year career in 
Saudi Arabia for the corps. Its role 
began there in 1951 with the de- 
sign and construction of an award- 
winning international airport — at 
Dhahran — and will have included 
completion of naval, air and 
ground military bases, complete 
cities, and training facilities and 
other support projects. 

Over the same period the corps 
has trained several generations of 
local technicians ana managers in 
many engineering techniques, in- 
cluding investigation, planning, 
design and construction and in 
management skills such as han- 
dling purchase, storage and use of 


enormous quantities of materials 
and supplies, contract administra- 
tion. maintenance and operation 
techniques. 

Supnsingly. the corps has. sel- 
dom awarded construction con- 
tracts to American companies, lit 
fact, after the mid-1950s when 
American contractors secured 
something like 50 percent of all 
construction contracts awarded, 
the proportion gradually declined 
to virtually nothing by 19S1 when 
contractors from Asia and some 
from Europe took over. 

While the Saudi government has 
preferred U.S. designers and engi- 
neers for planning and project 
management, it has followed the 
U.S. Army Corps' traditional prac- 
tice of awarding contracts to the 
lowest bidder. And as UJ5. con- 
tractors — hampered by higher 


costs, numerous restrictions im- 
posed bv their own government 
and difficulties of financing — 

have dropped out others have 
moved in. some capitalizing on la- 
bor availability, aid from their own ' 
governments, far fewer scruples 
about boycotts and undoubted ca- 
pability. 

In Jordon, the corps is undertak- 
ing contracts estimated to cost 
some S57 million (of which $40 
million will go toward construc- 
tion of an armor rebuilding facto- 
ry). In Oman there are US. corps- 
managed projects at Tour loca- 
tions. The major one is at Masirah 
Island, ofT the west coast; others 
are at Thumrait in the south, Seeb, 
near Muscat, and Khasab on the 
Strait of Hormuz. 

Facilities at the locations — 


some of them now being designed 
— noil cast between $200 million 
and $300 million. At Masirah Is- 
land, barracks and mess halls, fuel 
and ammunition storage, a supple- 
mental power 'generator, desalting 
equipment and runway improve- 
ments to the existing air base are 
to be built. 

At Seeb, .work is under way to 
provide petroleum and ammuni- 
tion storage, warehouse facilities 
and parking aprons and mainte- 
nance facilities — all scheduled for 
completion in 1984. 

At Thnmrait, with completion 
also set for 1984. the work involves 
runway -improvements, petroleum 
and ammuni tion storage, billeting 
and maintenance f anilines. 

—ANTHONY DAVIS 


r TX) MANY PEOPLE sensitive to architectural 
JL change the oil boom of the 1970s brought to 
the Middle East a rash of ill -conceived buildings, 
mostly based on foreign ideas unrelated to local 

conditions and culture, lit on attempt to coun- 
teract characterless transfers from the West and 
false imitations of an unstudied Islamic past, the 
Aga Khan announced in 1976 his intention to of- 
fer an award to encourage architecture in die spir- 
it of Islam. 

He set up an international steering committee 
under his own chairmanship, and seminars have 
been held in different parts of the Islamic world, 
normally every six months, to explore local archi- 
tectural conditions and extend the awareness of 
local architects and their patrons. The opening 
se min ar was held in Paris in 1977 and. later ones 
were held in Istanbul, Jakarta, Fez, Amman. 
Lahore. Beijing, Geneva and Dakar. Each exa- 
mined a ‘different theme, such as conservation, 
housing, symbolism in architecture and the Saheli- 
an city. 

The initial intention was to make up to five 
awards worth 5100.000 each, but experience 
showed the judges that no single project was 
worth such a high sum. and the $500,000 allocated 
to the first prize-giving in 1980 was divided une- 
qually between 15 winners, with three receiving 
more' than the others. 

Building activities were surveyed in all parts of 
the Islamic world and data collected on die archi- 
tectural profession and education, the construc- 
tion industries, self-help projects and conservation 


programs. By no means the least important aspect 
of the operation was the body of research material 
provided by the losers as weQ as the winners. 

'Winners in 1980 included the National Museum 
in Doha. Qatar, “for restoring and creating $ na- 
tional museum out of a group of buildings that is 
intimately linked with Qatar’s history and tradi- 
tions. and for being first in the field in that partic- 
ular area of the Moslem world." and a house in 
Agamy. Egypt, for “an effort to combine modern 
technology and functional forms in the context of 
Islamic culture.” 

Work is already advanced on the choice of can- 
didates. about 250, for the second Aga Khan 
Award for Architecture, to be announced later 
next year. The methods of reaching final decisions 
and of establishing the appropriate criteria are 
still very much in their formative stages. As the 
jury, which must be at least 50 percent Moslem, 
put their task m 1980, the winners “represented 
not the ultimate in -architectural excellence, but 
steps in a process of discovery, still an incomplete 
voyage toward many promising frontiers." 

It is wrong, they felt, to talk about Islamic ar- 
chitecture. but rather to consider architecture for 
Moslems. Its future depends on meeting certain 
urgent needs, such as low-cost bousing, and to 
keep social and economic needs, as well as design 
quality, constantly in focus. What at first 
appeared a dilemma proved to be an illusion. 
“What is really needed," they concluded, “is a 
redefinition of architectural excellence in a socio- 
economic context." „ . 

—GEOFFREY WESTON 
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ENKA is involved in international 
construction in a big way. The total contract 
value of construction work executed in Libya, 
Saudi Arabia, Iraq and Jordan has reached 
one and a half billion American dollars. 

The ENKA Group is made up of 38 
companies with 1 1,000 employees and 5,000 
are currently employed in the Middle East. 

ENKA covers every aspect of 
construction work from start to finish. Including 
turnkey operation. With the support of the full 
resources of ENKA's Turkey-based construction 
• group. Which in turn is backed by ENKA's 
industrial and trading groups. 

This operational structure is unique. 

It enables ENKA to provide services geared 
specifically to your needs if you are interested 
in getting business going in the Middle East. 

Up to now, ENKA has been working in 
partnership with some 20 companies from 
10 countries and 5 continents. 
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ENKA Construction and Industry Co. 

Head Office : Balmumcu, ENKA Building, Be^iklas. istanbul-Turkey 
Cable = Enlca Holding Tel : 66 22 15 - 67 55 07 
Tlx : 26 1 39 pima tr 



CERAMIC WALL AND FLOOR TILES, COMPLETE 
)r) BATHROOM SETS AND SPECIAL CERAMIC TILES • 

Wj FOR FACTORIES, GARDENS AND FACADES. 


Yanbu and Jubail: Saudi Arabians 
Plan Twin Cities as Industrial Base 


By Michael Frenchman 

S PEARHEADING what 
amounts to the largest con- 
struction undertaking in the Arab 
world — if not in the world — is 
the Saudi Arabian project for the 
future cities of Yanbu and Jubail. 

Hailed by planners as “develop- 
ment nuclei.* the twin cities are 
seen as a means to create industrial 
expansion leading to a healthy 
added value export business based 
on the local natural resources — 
oil and gas. 

During the current five-year 
plan (I980-’8S) Saadi Arabia is 
slated to spend around $150 bil- 
lion on construction projects. 

Six years ago the Bechtel group, 
of San Francisco, and the Parsons 
Corporation, were awarded a 20- 
year contract by the Saudis to 
advise and manage the Yanbu and 
Jubail industrial complexes, which 
are on die Red Sea and Arabian 
Gulf respectively. 

Jubail. once a small fishing vil- 
lage inhabited by a few dozen fam- 
ilies. is a mass of gleaming storage 
tanks and pipes, with what will be- 
come residential accommodation 
for 370,000 workers and their fam- 
ilies by. the end of the century. 
Utility-works landscaping, two 
4.000-worker construction camps, 
a 1,000-unit family housing camp, 
a 200-bed hospital, six-lane high- 
ways, a seven-mile-long jetty, and 
the first 1,700 permanent dwelling 
units are already under construc- 
tion. 

Already there are about 46,000 
workers living in Jubail who are in- 
volved in the construction and en- 
gineering works out erf a total of 
297.000 in the construction indus- 
try as a whole in the country. Fhfe 
years ago. according to figures just 
released by the Ministry of 
Finance and Economy, the total 
number of construction workers 
was fewer than 80,000 as construc- 
tion of the primary industry plants 
gets into fall swing and the second 
phase starts. 

Total ■ financial commitment by 
the Royal Commission for Jnbail . 
and Yanbu in the current J982-’83- 
budget year is said to be $875 mil- 
lion, which is a linle less than had 
been anticipated for the continued 
rate of expansion. Bechtel's subsi- 
diary, Saudi Arabian Bechtel Co., 
which has the Olayan group as its 
local partner, currently has some 
S5.8 billion in band divided up 
among 300 contracts, the majority 
of which are held by local compa- 
nies. The larger contracts have 
been deliberately broken down 
into smaller ones in order to en- 
courage greater participation by 
local companies in accordance 
with the government's wishes. 

Total costs of the complete com- 
plex are difficult to arrive at but 
according to reported statements 
from Bechtel, the principal 16 
heavy industrial plants alone will 
cost at least $15 billion to which 
must be added oh infrastructure 
expenses plus financing of the gas- 
gathering and power generation. ' 
Some economists believe that if in- 
flation is also taken into, account 
the total costs may exceed five 
times that of the main processing 
plants. 

AD the plants are based on hy- 
drocarbons, with the exception of 
an 800,000-ton-a-yeor stem plant 
that will be operated by the Saudi 
Iron and Steel Company. Eight of 


?orapany. Eight of 
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the primary plants, including the 
steelworks, in the first phase are 
well advanced and the remainder 
win be under construction next 
year. Another dozen or so support 
industry plants allied to the con- 
struction works are also in opera- 
tion. 

The two hydrocarbon-based 
processing plants nearing comple- 
tion are Lhe 500,000- ton-a-year al- 
Jubail fertilizer company and the 
Saudi Methanol Company, which 
will have a- capacity of 650.000 
tons of chemical grated methanoL 
Both are due to start up next year. 
The other plants that will be pro- 
ducing urea, polyethylene and 
ethylene products are scheduled 
for a refinery completed in die 
same year by' which time the 932- 
square- kilometer urban-industrial 
complex win be fully operational. 
And. if the schedules are kept, sev- 
eral hundred secondary and terti- 
ary industries will also have been 
set m motion creating the world's 
largest industrial park and the 
Arabian peninsula's most modem 
city: 

Yanbu. which is bn a smaller 
scale on the other side of the pen- 
insula. is the second major indus- 
trial city that will have a popula- 


tion of 150,000 by the end of the 
century. There has been less em- 
phasis in the planning on the ur- 
ban elements and a concentration 
of effort on developing refinery ca- 
pacity. It is hoped that this might 
in the longer term attract a spate 
of secondary downstream and re- 
lated manufacturing industries. 

.A service port has already been 
completed and first shipments of 
LPG have already begun. By 1988, 
the industrial port will be able to 
export nearly 90 million tons of 
crude oil. 12 million tons of re- 
fined products. 10 million tons of 
NGL and 1.5 million tons of gen- 
eral cargo, making it one of Saudi 
Arabia’s principal oil exporting 
terminals. 

The port forms a vital terminus 
for oil production in the Eastern 
Province, which is being supplied 
by the IJMO-kilometer Petrolinc. 
The main port and terminal works 
have been carried out by the Dong 
Ah Construction Industrial Com- 
pany from South Korea, which has 
more than $2 billion of contracts 
in Saudi Arabia. 

The Koreans are among the 
most active non- European or 
American companies in Saudi Ara- 
bia and hold some $24 billion 
worth of construction business. 








JEDDAH LEISURE CENTER — Architects Slater Hod- 
nett and Partners designed this multipurpose sports center. 

Conserving the Past 

(Continued from Page 9S) is in charge of all such projects and 

ventilate the pedestrian areas in- spent five years charting the coun- 
side. try’s vastly scattered heritage, but 

Easily the most imaginative recently all conservation ef- 

piece of architectural conservation ^ orls in the Arabian peninsula 

ip the Arabian peninsula is the Na- baye . concentrated on individual 
tional Museum in Doha, which buildings chosen in isolation for 
was 'opened in 1975 and could be . their -architectural or historical im- 
the forerunner of other similar en- portance. The shift in interest 
terp rises. From a ruinous group of toward groups of buildings, signifi- 
ohi Qatari houses, inducting the canI n( ? 1 because of their individu- 
old emiri palace, m which the pres- quality but because they present 
ent emir grew up, the British firm a picture of the past as a group, 
Michael Rice and Company was 211 idea that has blossomed m 
'planned and designed a sensitive die West in the last two decades 
complex, which brilliantly captures but-has sained little ground in the 
Qatar's sense of national identity. Middle East. 

Old photographs, the : memories _ Jeddah, however, is an exception 
of older members of the emir 's thanks to the single-minded deter- 
family and retainers were able to urination of its mayor. Sheikh 
fill in gaps where physical evidence -Muha mm ad Said Farsi, an archi- 
was lacking. The houses were re- J**!- Sheikh Farsi recognized the 
turned to their original state and importance of the surviving old 
furnished in traditional style, and- op** of the city in what is known 
a delightful network of gardens as the Al-Balaa district and placed 
and gravel paths was made around embargo on demolition m the 
1 them but within the containing. * mal 1-5 square kilometers. More* -m_„ 
walls. than 4,000 people live and work 

A ■ modem building, which “ er ?» but it is dilapidated and un- 
defers to the old .and picks up fashionable as a residential area, 
some erf their elements, contains The district has a unique charac- 
. more displays* mclnding the.coun- arising from the random net- 
try's fishing and - pearling past, work of narrow streets and the va- 
Land reclamation had pushed the "ety of historical buildings. The 
sea away from the complex, and so Turkish and Egyptian styles date 
an artificial lagoon was created for ' back to the 1 8th cen tury and incor- 
displayiag traditional sailing ves- porate magnificent rawdshin, 
sels. No more complete record of carved and fretted wooden bay 
life in eastern Arabia exists else- windows.-- - 

effort, to moba- 

°* ,ts *** resources have been - Marshall and Parinera. hav^esti- 

restoration at 
i Jo billion riyals. but the mayor's 

S oblero is not so much r aising 
lance as convincing the handful 
of neb families who own the old 
buddings that restoration is - 
worthwhile. The cultural argument 
■n surprisingly backed by a survey 
pi the inhabitants, more than half 
of whom said they wanted to stay 
pin and have -their homes restored 
instead of moving to! modern 
: dweffing& Jeddah appears to be on 
me threshold of the biggest conser- 
vation step in tite region. 






ponderous. Apart from isolated 
mud-walled buildings like the 
Musmak Fort and the Muraba Pal- 
ace, the home of the country’s 
founder Ibn Sand, which is to form 
the bob of a national museum- also 
conceived by Michael Rice; R, 
vadhbas nothing to preserve, len 
kilometers (6.2 miles) to the north, 
however, is the magnificent .aban- 
doned dly of- Daziyyah, sacked by 
the Ottomans in 1819 and, ear- 
marked for eventual restoration. 

The Dirircinrate-Genehil of An- • 
tiqukies and Museums in Riyadh 


e city's architectural consult- 
Robert Matthew, Johnson- 
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Publisher John B. Fairchild with a poster of designer Clau de Montana. 


The Small World of High Fashion Design 


(Continued from Page 9S) 
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cality, sportswear — plus America- 
na, Indians and cowboys. Also 
American glamour, via the mov- 
ies." 

Fairchild also said that Ameri- 
can designers like Bill BLasS, Oscar 
de la Renta, Halston and Galanos 
not only make great evening 
clothes, they also make a big con- 
tribution to daytime American 
glamour. American designers have 


enormous personal cIool “You 
know, designers have a following,** 
he said “like movie stars, they have* 
become the new stars of our age. 
They are also the new millionaires; 
considering that men like Calvin 
Klein or Ralph Lauren are making 
SIO million to $1S million a year 
salary, just to takenome, they are 
the new stars. 

“Obviously, 1 think the Italians 
are number one when it comes to 
avant-garde or couture, so ter 


speak, sports dothes. But I have 
rarely ever seen an attractive Ital- 
ian evening dress. And I'm still 
old-fashioned enough to think tha t 
a designer has to know how to 
make clothes that look wonderful 
in the daytime, wonderful in the 
afternoon and great at night " 

But in the end, Fairiduld said, “1 
don't think any fashion show to- 
day is complete without having a 
combination of Italian, French 
and American." 
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RONALD LAUDER 


HEBE DORSEY is the fashion columnist of the Interna- 
tional Herald Tribune 


JOHN DUKA is a journalist in the style section of The 
New York Times. 


BERNADINE MORRIS writes on fashion for The New 
York Times. 


ANTHONY HADEN-GUEST is a writer on the staff of 
New York Magazine. 


MEREDITH ETHERINGTON-SMTTH is a free-lance 
fashion writer based in London who writes for French 
and Italian Vogue 
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Philip Miller, left, president of Ndman-Marcus and Bergdorf- 
Goodman president Ira Neunadc 
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Bloomingdale’s ‘America the Beautiful’ 
Aims at Rebuilding Industry in U.S. 
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EUNICE JOHNSON, editor 
and publisher of Ebony. 


By Meredith Etherington-Smith 

XTEW YORK. — “This is a year to concentrate on rebuilding Axneri- 
it can industry and to use our talents and our tune to mvest in 
American industry,” Marvin Tranb, Bloommgdalc's chairman, said at 
■the SepL 15 inauguration, of the trendy New York department store's 
“country ccnceprewait, “America the Beautiful” 

Last year it was Ireland, the year before that China, but this year 
Blooxoingdale’s has locked homeward to the United States for a theme. 
Until Nov. 15, viators to 59th Street mil find themselves in an all' 
American store. They win be sprayed with Estes Lauder perfume by a 
T-qnrVr Gibson girl in a white middy blouse and long skirt. They will be 
able to see tlx original dress Rita Hayworth wore in “Gilda” (remember 
— it was tight, Slack and strapless); drink an American beer in the 
Campbell Country Inn, before they buy their Arasais after-shave to a 
serenade from a barbershop quartet 
Mr. Tranb said in bis inaugural speech that it was “time to take a fresh 
lode at all things American.* 1 He and his merchants have been as good as 
their word, in areas ranging from food (Tex-Mex, Hawaiian) to furniture 
(Adirondack log furniture.) 

Mr. Traub said the “country concept” had presented special difficulty 
to bis merchants. “It was much more difficult to work on than any of our 
other countries, because when you sdl a foreign country it is really much 
easier to zero in on h than on your own,” he said. “Of course America is 
always a substantial source for our purchases and a large part of our 
th miring, 50 for this event we all had to rethink what we had done in the 
past, in order to focus in on what we really wanted to tell'our customers 
about America now.” 

Did he think his merchants had succeeded? “Generally speaking, yes,” 
be said. “I think we have a particularly strong presentation in all our 


' home areas, for instance, but you have to think of one of these siore>.WBfe 
events as being rather like an orchestra; the total sound .comes from 
the musicians and it is just the same with merchandise presentation- g>* 
really a question of making it all happen at the same time.” 

Working a 10- or 12-hour da; 
with a very firm batot 
places special emphasis 
ca the Beautiful" event. 


,rr<> 

M'l 



“Estee Lauder and Ralph Lauren have worked with os very _ 
from the beginning, as have several Revlon divisions," he arid, "I _ 
that the reason for success in this area is that cosmetics is one of- fte 
most successfully marketed commodities in the U.S. Some of 4hem» 
innovative people 1 know are. concerned with marketing cosmetics, and * 
rhev come iro with very strong idea developments. Rice the old- fiwhi^ " fl v 
barbershop promotion from Aranris.” He said that he liked to work toy '• ^ v • 
closely with cosmetic people to create ideas together, believing thafShfr #'**. 
sort of thinking adds a genuine and valuable dimension to our pnam^ a** 



tioos. 


i-i’ 1 ^ •, .. ■ . 

Had it been difficult to find new American products with sofftefabt 'r* 1 - - 
novelty for the predominantly American customer? “I think that, ft* ^ T . •• ■ 
instance, the designs we have developed with the Museum of America £ 

Folk An are extraordinary — altogether,” he said. H We have devdopel 
over 800 new products for the home areas.” • •;i: 

In times when retailers in America are having difficulties, Mr, Trnib 1 ■ >-■ * " 
believes that, in taking a fresh look at America, the results are s uffirim f. 
ly different and imaginative to stimulate the customer. “In our expok 
cncc a successful promotion doesn’t happen overnight,” he sauLTft ' 
very much a word-of-mouth thing, and we know we nave to wait tain & . 

the word get round." 


Seventh Avenue: The Traffic Is Vertical 


(Continued from Page 9S) 
era sometimes introduce their collections at 
discotheques or the auditorium of the 
Parsons School of Design, at 40th Street and 
Sevmth Avenue: But foe the summer shows 
in February, the resort lines in August, the 
early fall collections in March and various 
in-between groups of styles- the rest of the 
year. Seventh Avenue houses rely on their 
own showrooms. 

Pauline Trigpre has a little theater built 
into her salon. Perry Fllfa, who took over a 
space formerly occupied by a bank, sets up 
bleacher Other designers open up their 


workrooms and even set up seats in execu- 
tive offices. When small groups of buyers are 
visiting there are such amenities as lunches 
prepared in the company kitchen or brought 
up from the many coffee shops that dot the 
area. 

Outside, the hand trucks still move the 
dothes from loft to shipping room or, on 
occasion, to Fifth Avenue stores desperate 
for merchandise. Inside, the name of the 
fashion game is glamor. The object is to keep 
buyers as comfortable as possible for as long 
as posable. That gives than less time to visit 
competitors a few floors up or down. 


Whether the salons are decorated in high- 
tech style or are pale-carpeted, chanddiered 
versions of Old World grandeur, they are 
planned to offer an attractive background 
tor the presentation of the new season's 
dothes. 


They also offer oases' Of calm from the 
frenetic traffic in the streets and the crush in 
the elevators. 



The dothes are presented with a flourish 
for, as some designers are fond of panting 
out. Seventh Avenue is just a block away 
from Broadway. ' 


THE KINGDOM OF THE BLONDES 


By Anthony Haden-Guest 


"XTEW YORK — Pandora was suddenly rc- 
J/N minded of her first day at school She 
Was seized by two contrary urges. She wanted 
to giggle, and she wanted to take to her heels. . 


Pandora, whose real name this is not, is a 
young Englishwoman, recently married and 
moved to Manhattan. The panic gripped her at 
a party. The party, in a huge, overdecorated 
apartment in the East 70s, was a get-together 
for the committee erf a charity, and the room 
was filling up with women with brilliant feral 
smiles, like faxhuntera in at the kflL 


“1 was looking around the room, and I sud- 
denly realized something,” Pandora told me 
later. "T was the only woman there who wasn't 
blonde.” 


WeU, the mirage dwindled. She noticed a 
brunette from the Museum of Modem Art, an 
astonishing redhead, and a covey of Latin 
A m e ri c an s , their hair apparently sculpted from 
black plastic, cbittcring in a comer, but her 
perception was bang on the money. Pandora 
was in the kingdom of the blondes, winch is to 
say fashionable New York. 

Correction. F1I withdraw that One erf the 
fashionable New Yorks. Manhattan is a me- 
tropolis, after aQ. Perhaps Manhattan is the 
last metropolis. Certainly, it comes equipped 
with any number of moving parts, interlocking 
circles, each oT winch is quite confident that it 
is the cat's pajamas. 

Consider what lies ahead of Pandora in her 
nqw world, sow that her name has been in- 
scribed, in the inevitable cursive Spencerian 
script, embossed' to give the effect erf engrav- 
ing, along with all those other fashionable 
M a nhat ta n names, most of whom will never 
actually make it to the hotel ballroom hop. 
Pandora told me it was some disease. 


and those good American nanwg that are dis- 
tinguished by the fact that the fellow's first 
name is tfie son — Baird, Surges, Carter — 
that most people have as last names. Not only 
are they all female, but they are all addicted to 
the last activity that truly ustingmshes the sex- 
es in this inc reasingly c ompl y world: imwir - 

I mean, of oourse, the posh lunch. Pandora 
has been dung a lot of hunching She lunches 
at Le Cirque, Doubles, La Grenouine and, 
most of ah, Mortimer’s. She lunches with, or 
at least, rubbing shoulders at adjoining tables 
with, all the grandees, Pat (both Pats) and 
Nan, and Kay, and Mica, with often just (me 
male, either Jerry Zi p kin , or some nice young- 
ish man with a vague connection^ to Christie's 
or Sotheby Parke Bemet These are the gran- 
dees whose names will appear regularly in the 
Suzy nfllmrm, and Fn gentfl Sheppard, and Tiy 
Smith (in the event of a peccadillo) and, most 
of all, in Women's ’Wear Daily. 

These are the women who, to lift a fine from 
Joan Juliet Buck, believe that a life unpubh- 
cized is not worth living and, as Norah Ephron 
painted out, all of 15 years ago, it has been the 
peculiar genius of Women’s Wear Daily’s pub- 
lisher, John Fairchild, to have turned lunch 
from a guilty waste of time, a dilettante affair, 
into something substantial Almost a duty. 
Lunch is doing something. That is the thing 
about Manhattan, a characteristic that dutin- 
gmahes it from Paris, Rome, the great Latin 
cities. London. It is important, even in social 
life — no, especially in social life — to do 
something. 


in acting and dance — why “dance”? Nobody 
talks about “act” or “paint” — art history 


courses, or just generally hanging out at Andy 
Warhol's interview (tins' last option normally 
being reserved for daughters of the British op- 
per classes.) 


The older, and married, with no burning de- 
sire for a real job, however interesting, havei 
head- spinning array of fashionable goings-® 
to pick and choose among. Pandora has, for 
instance, firmly resisted the seductive chains 
of the gourmet cookoy cult She detests back- 
gammon, which has become grievously overo- 
posed anyway (there is, incidentally, a fortune 
waiting for the first person to come up with a 
gambling substitute, acceptable to those wom- 
en with real emeralds, false marmalade bait 
and brains like digital computers, who haw 

been summing 

. She keep* fit, but refuses to jog, and has so 
far not been cajoled into joining the acolytes 
erf some fashionable body-awareness tht 
guru. She enjoys contemporary art, but is 
aware that becoming a “collector” eni 
much hardship in terms of chatting 19 dealers 
and wining and dining various monomaniac 
artists, to say nothing erf the expense of acquir- 
ing tiie actual artworks, which are usually b 
unwieldy size, and stifle any other converts 
tioaal life around them, like tire huger son o 
forest tree. 


The nam es were all female, as is the custom. 
Mrs. de This. Cantessa That Double bands, 


The young, if they are unmarried, will often 
have a realjob, just so long as h is an “interest- 
ing” one. This may be sitting in an art gallery 
all afternoon, inviting friends to the next pre- 
view, working for a publicist with smart ac- 
counts, finding out how to do up other peo- 
ple's h o uses, or working as an Hi-paid a ppre n- 
tice on one of the fancier ma gazines. 

If money is not a problem, there are classes 



There is also the most fashionable option ri 
aO, though. Fashion itself, meaning couture. 
Ma nhatt an ladies are nothing if not serious 
about couture. A writer friend remembers sil- 
ting at the premiere of Death in Vemcei The 
entire audience sat, wreathed in-sSeoce, as 
Dirk Bogarde brooded on mortality, the pass* 
ing of brainy, and so forth, when several rows 
were electrified by a piercing squeaL 
The squealer was an editress of Vogue, rad 
a woman of notorious chic. She was addressing 
her husband. “Darling” she moaned. “Dar- 
ling. The buttons. The buttons. To die.” 

Now there was a woman who 
had her priorities in order. Perfect 
Manhattan, because there is one 
other local characteristic to be 
noted. It is a gregarious town, New 
York. The pleasures of solitude are 
not its forte, and romantic inter- 
ludes tend to be rushed and 
sca mp e ri ng events. 

Another young woman — I"™ 


BERGDORF GOODMAN 


GEOFFREY BEENE 


call her Amy — complained to n* 
that her sex life in Manhattan bad 
gotten so low that ii did not even 
register on radar. ■ 

This, she admitted, could party 
be attributed to cocaine, and to iff 
fact that she was -inclined to stay 
up in the back rooms w 
discotheques till the early heart 
by which time she had nebessarty 
outlasted her few straight oak 
friends, who were burdened witu 
day jobs. 

Also, there was something eb 6 r 
“Nobody ever wants to go 

alone with somebody -anymore,, 
she said. ... 

“They are afraid they're nHsstfg 
something.” Ah, the creatures jf: 

the night, (as Count Dracula oo- ; 

served in the origuSal movie) wn*. 
music they make: ' 

if •r**! yv-r. v 
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NEW EUROBOND ISSUES 


Borrower 


Amount 

(millions) 


Maturity 


By Carl Gcwirtz 

* Ul Dir International Herald Tribute 

. ' PARIS • — Investors and bor- 

. 1,1,1 1 !, w [owns disappeared last week, 

„ 'if J'' prmgjng to a dead halt the recently 
‘ V"‘- ,lriK ‘ in b°°ming Eurobond market. 

» ,‘ s ,?*■ "Die outlook for this week is not 

Uv.Ui-iui,^ /"ir much better, giv en that a half- 

^ _ EUROBONDS . 

duii.-i: MliPi ‘ , ‘‘ a ? Ct point cut in the UR discount rate, 
" f which failed to mat«igliw Friday, 
ii pr, was beBeved to be a certainty. 

Investors have pulled back from 
ih- Mj..„ ii d** market, hankers say, awaiting 
\\ !" 11 k. evidence that long-tenn d ollar in- 
k '' il c in. ttrest Tales can detitiae further, 
in- »j„f, . Compoinding this lethargy is the 
t UK- n- 'i ' 1 ’' Vr f** tiiat many natural bond 
cuM.mJ r« ,f * f ,l ? rers m pntply foD up. while 
V / a >ir. fthers are just unwflling to buy 
. hew foliar instruments while the dollar 


Bank of New South Wales $50 

Gticorp Overseas Fin. 0.10 

Oest. Industrievfrwatojngs $5675 


Coupon 

% 

+3/16 


Yield 
At Offer 


• European Investment Bank drs 200 1992 10 ~ irn~ OHi clul 


Over fc-marth libor. Negotiate certificates 
of deposit. 

Ex erasoh i e at par into 11% notes of 198?. 
nice to be set Nov. 4. 

Non-caflabJe. 


U.S. Steel Quotas Expected 
To Intensify Battle for Sales 


• Koniglijke Ne ddtoyd Group dhs 75 1987 10V4 9914 10^8 

I ? S £ 

- ' •• *■ r +A\„'>4LitFS ii* sue o^. >.«.«■?, '*r, . . iV l : il-.’s. v‘ AVivIf •*, k ^.V. ¥* ^ J£*? 

• Hydro-Quebec c$60 1992 14 100 14 '' 


Sinking fund to start in 1988 to produce 8-yr 
average life. 

Navatfoble. 

pivsubsg ip pdn- 
Erst caUobfe at 101 in 1990Jncreosed from 

Cdn$50 iraSon. 


France, Banks to Sign Loan This Week 


vusi.niiti. -g* 

** ^ JoDar instruments while die dollar 
* * 1 - , 'rto VF Lovers near its post-devaluathm 
•eak. 

\ Borrowers, on the other hand, 
uc convinced that rates are head- 
tc lower, and having seen how fast - 
ifcey can decline once they get 
paving, are inclined to await fur- 
„ . . fher reductions. Bankers report 

-ir ‘ /that potential bo r r o wers believe 

i. jrpfiid. /rates must decline so long as the 

w i'j.nvWur Um L'UR economy shows no sign erf re- 

atir.iviivr h^p^covoy. 

k ’* <hc nn In addition, as investment bank- 
ers are sitting on mounds of nn . 

, sold Eurobonds, the competition 

j. ‘ ,w ® between banks to bring new issues 

■ !It v WQg. to the market has waned sharply. 
The banks are comfortable about 
-■•rn ti-.i with j ^ their holdings, as their own financ- 
s arr i*mj ,-t ing costs are low enough to assure 
iv j»m j M«v\ j a profit on this inventory. Just how 
large this unsold backlog is can 
probably best be ganged by the 
fact that only one new straight dol- 
lar band was announced last week. 
\ f*" ^ That was a currency swap for 
1 1"" \ Oestcrrdchiscbe Industrieverwal- 
0 U \J lungs, carrying the guarantee erf 
Austria, winch sold 556.75 million 
of seven-year paper bearing a 
— ul:% ' ujru-*'. coupon of 11% percent at 99Vi to 
*’r - r.: yield 1 1.86 percent. The notes end- 

t . ill \ w ,v: ed the week trading at 98 for a 

■•till' ;•<*: pi-.nr yield ofl2. 19 percent 
JU‘4>5t a > o' :!u fc By contrast the recent issoe for 

Vienna, which is not guaranteed 
iTTiOt! «i?ii w by the government was trading at 
h'uWr .nrr^ 9714 hiring a coupon of 12% per- 
4 1 -jh,r - cent to yield 12.71 percent. 

"hi- • • Also trading poorly were the Su- 

mj ; .' f Vi!' J" P 6 "? 1 041 ,l * of l9 ^» maikcle d a 
. .... v "»v* week earlier at par but quoted on 

•f:' V-V- “ Friday at 96% for a yield of 1136 
percent, and Svenska Han- 
■ ' ,n ‘ . c u , delsbanken 13s of 1 99a offered at 
par but trading at 97 for a yield of 
z:; 1164 percent ■ - " -i- ’ - 

( : |7T; The <»ly other attempt to sell 

*• - * ,;V ! v - :r ' * dollar paper was Gticonrs offer of 


)ES 


,! t , . . ■jv.pi. * • * - dollar paper was Gticorp s offer of 
r i-' 1 00,000 warrants. Each of these 
'»• =•'■ can be used to 51,000 of sev- 
} .-.i i.-n.ni'k- en-year notes at par bearing a 
r .«»-!«• r coupon of 11 percent. The war- 
■ u ... ir ,. rants tfaemsdves are being offered 

|!K ’ , . .- ;!r. L' = at around S20 — a price most ana- 

niv. *’i n'.uU-.ks- lysts say is unreasonably high. 

Warrants have had tremendous 
. .-vrer.-c' 1 appeal to investors, pving them 
T.J. ii js- enormous leverage — potentially 


By Carl Gcwirtz 

Internationa} Heruld Tribiatc 

PARIS ~ The 54-billion syndi- 
cated Eurocredit for France will be 
signed on Wednesday, with an 54 
underwriters who had expressed 
interest remaining in the deal after 
the Treasury yielded to demands 
for a more toughly worded loan 
agreement than the government 
was initially willin g to offer. 

The dispute over the wording 
had been pushed to the brink. On 
Thursday. Oct 14, die final date 
for banks to accept or reject the 
agreement, four West German 
hanks, two British clearing houses, 
one Canadian and two UR bonks 
informed the French that they 
would not participate' because 


clauses they considered standard 
safeguards were not included in 
the loan contract. 

The walkout bv these Km Ire nev- 
er threatened the loan, which is 
massively oversubscribed. In all, 
126 banks committed to lend a to- 

SYNDICATED LOANS 

tal of 57.2 billion — leaving ample 
room for the withdrawal of $900 
million worth of underwriting 
commitments. But such a walkout, 
all parties agreed, would create a 
diplomatic incident and lock 
France into a confrontation with 
many of the biggest banks opera- 
ting in the Euromarket 

By the next morning the Treas- 


ury signaled its willingness to back 
down, offering to include a cross- 
default dause and a pari- passu 
clause. One banker reported that 
the threatened rebuff by the Euro- 
pean banks was the deciding factor 
for the Treasury, which did not 
want to appear to isolate France 
from its partners in the European 
Community. But others close to 
the deal say that the government 
just did not want a public show- 
down with the banks. 

The wording was not exactly 
what the b anks wanted, but the 
government’s compromise was ac- 
cepted because the banks also did 
not relish the prospect of a public 
dispute. By Friday. Ocl 15, the 
first of the holdouts signaled ac- 


U.S. Envoy 'Regrets’ 
Story on French Loan 


By John Vinocur State Department bearing the axn- 

... v , _ . .. bassador’s signature told of 

New York Times Semce French government pressure on 

PARIS — Evan Galbraith, the UR banks to underwrite a $4-biI- 


UR ambassador to France, ex- 
pressed regret Saturday to the 
French government over an article 
that appeared in The Wall Street 


lion loan to France. 

Mr. Galbraith’s expression of re- 
gret about the article was .an- 
nounced in a communique issued 


Journal, and said he would ask the Saturday by the Ministry of Econ- 
UR Attorney General’s Office to . omy and Finance. The ministry 
determine how the newspaper bad also rejected any allegations that 
come to use classified embassy France had placed any constraint 
cables in the article. on U.S. banks. 

Mr. Galbraith made the stale- , In a telephone interview after re- 
ment after publication of a report $?. «aiement, 

from New York in Friday’s issue Mr. Galbraith, a banke r appointed 
of The Wall Street Journal. The ar- to ^ P 0 * Presdent Ronald 
tide reported that cables to the (Contmoed on Page 15,-CoL 4) 



Evan Galbraith 


SEC Maps Out the Hunts 9 Fortune 

Thicket of Trusts, Corporations, Partnerships Revealed 


Washington Past Service 


WASHINGTON — In research- family trusts. 


business. The rest is held by other 


' , :*c huge gains for little cash outlay — 

■ .V •■V.- ifc. - much like the options market for 
‘ stocks. Warrants sold earlier this 
, <bk . r year have about doubled in price 


n- ’i as the value of the high-coupon 

» •> 1 *— bonds they can be used to buy 

!f have also soared. 

2 tr! At present, these old warrants 

. ptv:’ ■ r ' £are trading at parity with the un- 
u ii:.: ^ deifying hoods — the cost of buy- 
rd ing a warrant to purchase a bond 

,s!b ' r, y results in a cost representing the 


by the multi- The brothers’ stake in Placid OO 


btilionaire Hunt famOy of Texas in is valued at 5386 million based on 
the collapse of the silver market in the original investment in the firm, 
198a the Securities and Exchange but that figure substantially under- 
Commission .first had to map the states the value of the company, 
maze of more than 150 separate the SEC noted, 
entities that controls the Hunt for- Morgan Guaranty Trust esti- 
ttme. mated in 1980 that the brothers’ 

So many Hunt family members, Placid holdings were worth 51.9 
companies and trust funds were is- WhoiL The investments held by 


iln-:- tt - L ‘ 


- ^ are trading at parity with the un- 

, deriying bonds — tne cost of buy- 
# a warrant to purchase a bond 
'•■wy results in a cost representing the 
;■ true value of the bond on the seo- 
-I v< : t ondary market. 

SK- The appeal of warrants lies en- 
::i.ai5; tirdy in the potential for a capital 
l.'^ gain. For the warrant value to 


gain. For the warrant value to 
ll-L . .i *- s ;Soar, the bond into winch it is con- 


.. , n vertible has to bear a coupon 
j,”‘ at some point during^; hfe o 


!i " • f- , is three years, a long maturity that 
*" :r ,-! \, P iv^is rarely seen, giving simple time 
■ :;,i U r .,.' for an II percent coupon to look 
r; w ^'attractive. However, there is oon- 
<”• v ' 11 " k ..MiU^B^erable skepticism; among piofes- 
‘ ” ^^sionaJs abort how much lower me- 
r-. 1?I . ,>|j dium-tenn interest rates will de- 

. :. i» 11 dine and whether the Gticorp 

.. * terms will ever look attractive 
,V i enough to merit paying $20 for the 

; "'. ttnit rightjo buy such paper. 

../si . :/ If Gticorp were to sdl a seven- 

* J1 r. ^year issue in today’s market, ana- 
.., r - - ^lysts estimate, it would need to pay 

‘ - hc coupon ck»e to 12 percent. This 
'' ( ^means that interest rates have to 
. 4 j,.. v«. -! - * drop quite a bit for the Gticorp 

.jSL-^rarraiit to trade at parity with the 
, w ... ■*.!• vUinderl^hu bond. It also means 
V^ - rates would have to drop substan- 
v i-w+' 5 ' tiaDy before warrant holders oonld 
11 -.hope to reap windfall capital gains. 

J^akqptidsm about potential 
;i: " pi- 1 ®®* 05 inherent in the Gtioarp war- 

. i'.M ,!, '<nuit appears to be shared by die 
s ’ 1 , managieK of the deaL The warrants 
■ \ t issue is not underwritten by lead 
' ^managers Gticorp International 

Bank itd. and Credit Suisse First 
* ^toston. Rarher. they, have under- 
. .4**Men to do their best to sell as 
snany warrants as they can at the 
^ Wt possible price. - 

They wiD not reveal at what 
t it . ■■•' w ^9rice they are buying (he warrants 
< ■ • r t ,'rom the issuer — this will become 
- • 1 Wblic when the prospectus for the 

^ Pond issue is published — or the 
below which they are unwiil- 
og to sdl the warrants. The differ- 
; nee between the price at which 
< haflOgers buy the paper from Gti 
‘■s "m* tnd sell it to the public is what 
beyeam far doing the deaL 
They are trying to find buyers at 


They are trying to find buyers at 
% but this is dearly a figure at 
t ^ c b negotiations begm. The 
*»nagtts indicate that some sales 
:i I nve taken place at a price of 
U : . ; 17J50 . and' laugh with disdain 

U . jll 1 dien told that some dealers say 

I|' N ’ . v f , ( Cto *feu^<»P»8eI5.Cbl.l) 


& 


volved in the silver market that the 
SEC needed four-color, fold-out 
diagram just to show (he connec- 
tions. 

Though only a preface to the 
Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion’s silver market study, the re- 
port on Hunt family finances pro- 
vides the most detailed view ever 
of the inner workings erf the secre- 
tive Texas dan. The report was re- 
leased last week. 

.The SEC investigators found 
that two interlocking chains of 
trust funds assure that future gen- 
erations of Hunts will inherit the 
vast wealth that originated with 
wildcat oS driller Hazwdson Lay- 
fayette Hunt. 

One set erf trusts was established 
in 1935 by HJL Hunt to provide 
income to six of his children; an- 
other set of trusts formed in 1955 
by his first wife, Lyda Bunker 
Hunt, takes care erf the grandriril- 
dren. 

The late HJ. Hunt was fre- 
quently ranked as the richest per- 
son in the United States and, die 
dynasty he rounded, even spread 
among three families and two gest- 
ezations, remains unchallenged as 
the wealthiest in the United States. 
According to Forbes magazine, 
five of HX. Hunt’s dnknen — 
Nelson Bunker Hunt, W. Herbert 
Hum, Lamar Hunt, Caroline Hunt ■ 

Schodkopf and Margaret' Hunt 
Hill — are aB billionaires. 

But the family members lost 
hundreds of millions of dollars — 
at least on paper — when silver 
prices plunged from 550 an ounce 
to the 510 range and oil prices, 
dropped drastically, the govon- 

meai investigators noted. 

By die SECs accounting Her- 
bert and Lamar Hunt might not 
even be billionaires any more, and 
Bunker’s personal net wrath has : 
declined from an estimated 52.9 1 
bflhon to SL2 billion. 

Herbert’s estimated net worth 
appears to be appro x im ately 5320 
million, the SEC reported. Lamar’s 
personal net worth, the agency es- 
timated, may be no more than 
5137 million. 

Those figures, however, count 
only personal assets. Much of the 
Family fo rtune is in trust funds, 
which provide income for family 
members who do not have access 
to the principal of the trust. 

The SEC noted that the trusts 
tea Bunker, Herbert and Lamar 
own a little more than 63 percent 
of Placid GO, the family's biggest 


the Placid trusts null ultimately go 
to ELL. Hunt’s grandchildren. 

The trusts set op for the grand- 
children *T»»kg members of the 
family dependent on each other. 
Bunker Hunt's children, far exam- 
ple, receive income from a trust for 
which their Herbert is trustee. Her- 
bert’s children in turn are benefici- 
aries of a trust for which Lamar 
Hunt is trustee. 

Because the SEC explored only 
the Hum interests involved in the 
silver market, the map of Hunt 
holdings leaves several* chunks erf 
uncharted territory involving fami- 
ly members who did not invest in 
alver. Congressional investigators 
a year agp assembled information 
indicating a similar pattern of in- 
terlocking trusts among other fam- 
ily members. . 


The trusts fra the children of 
Bunker and Herbert are just two of 
five grand ch ildren trusts that own 
the family's second big petroleum 
firm — Hunt Energy — through a 
holding company called Hum In- 
dustries- 

The complexity of the intercon- 
nections between family members 
has grown as the trusts invested in 
new ventures: The trusts for the 
children of Bunker and Herbert 
Hunt each own a 50-percem stake 
in Planet Investment, which in 
turn owns Hunt International Re- 
sources, or HIRCO. 

The trusts for Bunker and Her- 
bert’s children own yet another 
family corporation. Profit Invest- 
ment, a Delaware corporation 
which was one of the major vehi- 
cles fra investing in silver. Profit 
Investment owns 50 percent of In- 
ternational Metals Investment, a 
Bermuda corporation whose re- 
maining shares were held by two 
Saadi Arabian silver speculators. 

The third generation of Huntsds 
already creating its own network 
of companies, the SEC study indi- 
cates. Herbert Hunt’s children di- 
rectly own Hunt Holdings, which 
does business as Pentad Re- 
sources. 
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Fidelity World Fund 

Saciete Anonyme 
Luxembourg. 37. rue Noire- Dame 
R.C. Luxembourg B 9. 497 

A dividend of US5 039 per share wifl be payable on or after October 27. 
1982. to shareholders of record on October b. 1982 against surrender of 
coupon No. 7. 

frying Agent: 

Kredictbank S.A. Luxem bourgeois? 

43. Boulevard Royal. Luxembourg. 

Swiss frying Agent; 

Bank Juhus BSr & Co 
Bahnhofstrasse 36. CH - Zurich. 


cep tan ce of the compromise and 
by Wednesday, Ocl 20. Bank of 
America, the last to acquiesce, 
telexed its approval. 

The standard pari-passu clause 
assures lenders that their loan will 
rank equally with all other loans — 
past or future — and usually con- 
tains a negative pledge to the effect 
that no future loan win be ar- 
ranged that is better secured unless 
such security is given to this loan. 

The negative pledge was an es- 
pecially sensitive poinL Banks 
wanted protection in the event that 
France might one day borrow 
money using its gold reserve as col- 
lateral while the government was 
unwilling to see its own field fra 
maneuver circumscribed by for- 
eign banks. 

The wording that was accepted 
limits the pari-passu pledge to 
France's external debt and, fur- 
ther,. to only that debt held by any 
of the banks si g nin g the agree- 
meoL 

The same wording applies to the 
negative pledge clause. Thus. 
France could use its gold to bor- 
row from any international institu- 
tion and not violate the contract It 
could also borrow from Swiss 
banks, as they have not joined this 
loan. But given that 126 banks will 
be signing the loan agreement — 
54 lead managers and 72 co-mana- 
gers and participants — the banks 
felt they were adequately protect- 
ed. 

“It’s not an ideal clause,” one 
banker lamented, “but it’s not bad 
given the circumstances-” 

The cross-default clause, which 
throws this loan into default if any 
other loan goes unpaid, is also lim- 

( Continued on Page 15, CoL 1) 


Compiled bv Our Staff From Dispatches 
WASHINGTON — The agree- 
ment last week for a three-year 

? uota on European steel exports to 
I.S. markets has prompted Euro- 
pean moves to make up the short- 
fall by seeking to expand its share 
of its home market by restricting 
imports. 

U also has prompted some rep- 
resentatives of European steel 
firms to demand similar U.S. mea- 
sures against non-European firms. 

“We hope that Washington wiD 
pay the same attention u> imports 
from other sources as it has to 
those from the European Commu- 
nity because they have just as 
much effect on the American mar- 
ket,” John C. L. Donaldson, direc- 
tor of the Washington information 
office of Eurofer, said after Thurs- 
day’s agre em ent- Eurofer is the 
producer organization erf the Con- 
federation of European Coal and 
Steel Community. 

The first formal moves to pro- 
tect the European industry may 
come Monday in Luxembourg, 
when EC foreign ministers meet to 
discuss a British call fra greater 
protection against steel imports 
from outside of Europe, diplomats 
said. 

During the two-day meeting, 
they said, the foreign ministers will 
also consider harsher tactics 
against Japan and its continuing 
trade surplus with Europe. 

David M. Roderick, the chair- 
man of UR Steel Corp^ has sug- 
gested that his company wiD file a 
trade complaint with the U.S. gov- 
ernment against the Japanese by 
the end of the month. 



: month. 


“UR Steel is looking closely at 
imports from Third world cram- 
tries and Japan,** Mr. Roderick 
said, adding that the agreement 
with the Europeans, he said, 
“merely transfers problems from 
one hemisphere to another.” 

Mr. Roderick, whose company 
initiated the actions against the 
Europeans that led to the three- 
year quotas, said his company, the 
biggest UR steelmaker, has pre- 
pared a case against “Japanese 
trade abuses” under trade law and 
would announce by Ocl 31 
whether it would file charges 
against Japanese companies. 

Recognizing the trends toward 
curbs on imports, Frederick Jaicks, 
president of Inland Steel of Chica- 
go and the chairman of the Inter- 
national Iron and Sted Institute, 
predicted that Western sted con- 
sumption will drop 8 percent this 
year, to 379 million tons. 

What this means, industry ana- 
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David M. Roderick 

lysis said, is that the world’s steel 
companies are fighting each other 
to hold their share of the declining 
global sted market. This could 
lead to strong competition for ex- 
port business and increased pro- 
tectionism for domestic markets. 

Already, officials of the Europe- 
an Community, which negotiated 
the steel quota agreement with the 
UR Commerce Department, said 
its members would reduce steel im- 
ports from such countries as Bra- 
zil. Taiwan and East Germany by 
more than 10 percent next year. 

They would do this , the officials 
said, so that European producers 
could sell al home the sted they 
could no longer export to the Unit- 
ed States. The reduction in sales 
that will result from the quota 
agreement involves about one mil- 
lion tons a year; last year, Europe- 
an steelmakers shipped about 6.5 
million tons to the U.S. market. 

Foreign trade is especially im- 
portant to Japan’s steel industry, 
which exports about one-third of 
its annual output. The Japanese 
also fear that the UR quotas will 
result in increased competition 
with Europe fra sales in the Mid- 
dle East and Aria, as Europe cuts 
prices to gain a foothold in those 
markets and further compensate 
for their losses in the United 
States. 

There are also fears in Japan, 
where steel workers make about 
510 an hour, that South Korean 
steel will invade the market be- 
cause wages there are Far lower — 
about 52.50 an hpur. In fact. South 


Korea exports more than one mil- 
lion tons a year to Japan. 

Europe's determination to re- 
coup its market losses by passing 
them along Hill also affect other 
major sted exporters, said the Rev- 
erend William T. Hogan, director 
of the Industrial Economics Re- 
search Institute at Fordham Uni- 
versity. 

South Korea, Taiwan and Brazil 
ore the principal suppliers of steel 
among developing countries. The 
three have already announced de- 
lays in sled expansion programs 
because world consumption is well 
below production levels. 

“1 don’t think there will be over- 
all global quotas.” said Father Ho- 
gan. who has been studying the 
steel industry Tor three decades, 
“but everyone will have to come to 
some arrangement" because of 
worldwide overcapacity. 

That arrangement probably will 
include further cuts in capacity. 
According to various forecasts, die 
EC will be producing less sted by 
the end of the year than 30 years 
ago. Output at U.S. steel mills has 
fallen steadily since March 1981. 
when it ran at 88.5 percent of ca- 
pacity; by last August the reces- 
sion hod brought it down to 42.4 
percent of capacity. 

Even the modernized Japanese 
steel mills are operating at about 
60 percent of capacity, and have 
seen production in the six months 
that ended in September fall to the 
lowest level since 1972. 

The future offers little reas- 
surance. A study in July by the De- 
partment of Commerce" forecast 
that U.S. steel demand would grow 
at between 1 and 14 percent a year 
in the 1980s, a higher growth rate 
than in the 1970s but a slower pace 
than in the two preceding decades. 

Demand in the rest of the West- 
ern world was predicted to grow at 
a rate ranging from one to 2U per- 
cent a year, compared with the no- 
growth rate of the 1970s. 

The only real expansion in de- 
mand for steel was forecast for the 
less-developed countries. While 
they had a predicted growth rate 
of 6 percent a year, the Commerce 
Department study foresaw their 
maturing steel industries meeting 
their own needs. 

Futhennore, countries with low 
labor costs such as South Korea. 
Brazil and Mexico, were seen as 
likely soon to become the stiffest 
competitors to the United States, 
West Germany and Japan fra the 
world markets. 
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CONSTRUCTION IN THE ARAB WORLD 



QUEEN ALIA MAUSOLEUM — EJD. Mansfield, a senior partner of 
London's Hafcrow Architectural Practice designed this mausoknm in the 


menioiy of the ^ Queen- AKa of Jordan. It was eoanpkted in 1980. Among 
its features is its facing of alpha marble from Carrera, Italy. 
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Amma n Boom in Office, Hotel 



Hit,: 

Pha'OQraph by D&othea Sams 


Investments totalling $ 200 million demonstrate 
our confidence in the future of Greece. 


In the course of 1981 HERACLES General 
Cement initiated the largest investment 
programme in its history. Investments worth 
11.3 billion drachmae, due to be completed by 
the end of 1982, are under way and will 
contribute to the Increase of Greece's national 
product and of the country's exports. Nine 
billions ere being Invested on a new cement 
factory at Mllakl, Aliverl with a capacity of 1.5 
million tons of cement a year to replace the 
HERACLES factory at Piraeus, and 2.3 billions 
on energy saving and the substitution of fuel 


oil by coal In the existing factories. The 
removal of a large industrial unit from Attica 
will enhance the environmental protection of 
Athens, while the country's foreign exchange 
reserves will be strengthened through the use 
of cheaper energy and increased exports. 
HERACLES has always had confidence in the 
future of Greece. This policy has resulted in 
the company's doubling every six years. This 
confidence in the future is actively 
demonstrated by the continuing and ever 
larger investments. 
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By Sarah Searight 

T HE POPULATION of Amman grew 
from 30,000 in 1948 to 12 million last 
year. Bazaars, shopping centers and trans- 
port terminals now cover most of the city’s 
ancient sites, but a few Iron Age forts on the 
nearby hfflg and Roman remains in the cen- 
ter indicate Amman's antiquity. , 

Its modem development is the result of 
war: a large influx of displaced Palestinians 
in 1948, another in 1967 and still more refu- 
gees from the Lebanese civil war after 1976. 

The city’s development has been 
hampered by its geography — a senes of 
steep-sided hills converging on the town 
center, which has grown up since Roman 
times in a narrow valley. 'Waves of housing 
and office development cover the hills. Re- 
cent growth has been largely at the hands of 
the more affluent The Gulf has offered Jor- 
danians and Palestinians jobs and nearly SI 
billion is remitted each year. Bo! roots in 
Jordan remain strong and every Gulf wage 
earner wants to build himself a home in Am- 
man. 

The last three years have also seen a boom 
in office and hotel building, which is now 
tapering off. Amman has more titan enough. 


The National P lanning Council has called 
for an overall housing strategy, and a con- 
sultant should be chosen shortly for a year- 
long. countrywide study. Under the present 
five-year plan, which runs until 1985, the 
main emphasis is an low-cost housing. 

Amman has its fair share of squatten. 
Three years ago the Urban Development 
Presect was set up to look into the problem 
of bousing them. It has . two projects in 
hand, prepared by British consultants Hal- 
crow Fox in partnership with a local associ- 
ate, Jouzy and Partners. 

One is to upgrade pockets of squatters in 
downtown Amman, affecting about 15,000 
people, by supplying water and electricity, 
surfacing roads and alleys, and setting up 
social services such as climes and seboob. 


present 

present occupants at prices determined by 
income surveys. Those whose homes are de- 
molished to make way for services, about 10 
percent, will be rehoused on the edge of the 
city in the other project. 

This will develop new areas of lowcost 
housing. A single concrete room on a 100- 
square-mete? 


the owner scope for enlargement when he 
needs it, a traditional approach to house 
building in this part of the world. The two 
projects, together worth $60 million; are 
being financed 38 -percent by the World 
Bank, and the rest by the semi-offidsl 
Housing Batik. 

Movement from town to country is likely 
to continue. City growth is .forecast at 
around 3.4 percent, sadly for the country as 
a whole, ana low to middle-cost suburbs are 
being developed on the bare brown Hills that 
surround the city. Hie Chinese are working 
on one such suburb lor 40,000 at Abu 
Nusair. with a French- Lebanese consortium, 
Sqjex. Consultancy lads have just-been sub- 
mitted for another mixed housing project, 
for 3,000 units, to house employees ai the 
new Queen Alia airport, 30 kilometers (18.6 
miles) south of Amman. The airport is ex- ' 
pected to start functioning next year and the 
township should be ready by the end of the 
decad e 

Offers for the Alia township had to be 
submitted by a local consultant in associa- 
tion with an international partner. This is 
usually the case. International companies 
find it pohticas well as practical to have the 
local associate, while the kilter, -generally ef- 


Recedes 


ficient and professional though he & recog- 
nized to be, finds the International partner 
may have more experience at advanced 
technology and design and ne^v materials. 

Materials are obtained fjom local sup- 
pliers because there are too many bureau- 
cratic delays in import in g tiiem. Amman sits 
on mnefa of the material- its limestone hills 
supplying most of the a ggregat e used in the 
city. Zoning is somewhat haphazard in the 
dry but in those areas zoned for better hous- 
ing, a Certain of stone facing is stip- 

ulated according to the size of plot, and 
therefore the standard of house. This raises 
the cost of housing but also makes for a har- 
mony that is rare urdties developing at Am- 
man's pace. Facing stone comes mainly 
from the West Bank, as does most of the 
marble thst can be used as an alternative." 

Traffic is as modi of a problem in Am- 
man as in other large cities. Halcrow Fox 
has submit led an avaaH plan for roads and 
ransport and the National Planning 
has invited prequalification tenders 
for four traffic intersections. There are also 
plans for mnltistonr car parks,- which arc 
desperately needed to relieve congested 
streets. 


ingl< 

(120-square-yard) plot leaves 

Building Materials: Local Involvement in Supplies Grows 


R ECESSION may be the key 
word in construction in most 
parts of the wprld, but the Middle 
East is still booming. 

Roads, harbors, industrial plant 
and housing £*'?! have to be buZi. 

Nevertheless. the changing eco- 
nomic scene and the growing so- 
phistication of clients have had 
their effects. Quality is now reck- 
oned more important than quanti- 
ty and speed, and more attention is 


given to cost effectiveness. There is 
also more supervision at the plan- 
Local involvement has 
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r supplies. 

joint vestures, transfer of technol- 
ogy and. above all, the availability 
in the area of an ever-widening 
range of materials in general re- 
lieves the contractor of some previ- 
ous headaches. 

The continuing boom is most ev- 
ident in Saudi Arabia, the United 
Arab Emirates and Iraq. As a mea- 
sure of Saudi construction, it is 
worth noting that cement con- 
sumption there is around 17 mil- 
lion metric tons (18.7 million short 
tons) a year, and, for example, a 
3,000 cubic meter (3.900 cubic 
yard) building uses about a thou- 
sand metric tons. Iraq thrives para- 
doxically because of its war with 
Iren, thanks to the huge sums of 
money sent in aid by Gulf coun- 
tries, Construction continues 
apace in the United Arab 
Emirates, especially Abu Dhabi, 
partly because of infrastructure 
projects, partly because there is 
still enough money in the kitty for 
prestige projects. 

Of the materials used for the in- 
dustry, cement is the most promi- 
nent and one of the best establish- 
ed industries in the Middle East . 
Saudi Arabia and the UAE plan to 
be self-sufficient by the mid-1980s. 
Other countries are constantly in- 
creasing production, many with 
West German or British equip- 
ment. 

Imported cement comes from 
Europe, India and the Kenyan 
cement works at Bamburi, often 
by way of floating silos, as at Aqa- 
ba in Jordan and near Muscat in 
Oman, which can offload either 
into bulk carriers or into hagg m g 
apparatus. None of the Gulf 
cement is sulphate-resistant, an es- 
sential for foundations in the area 
because of the high salt contest of 
the soil, and specially treated 
cement still has to be imported, ei- 
ther ready for use or in aggregate 
form. 

Ras al-Khaima, an emirate of 
the UAE is hoping to comer the 
Gulf market for white cement, 
used for decorative finishes, with a 
plant to be completed in 1984 pro- 
ducing 300.000 tons a year. Only 
this relatively impoverished 
emirate has the right quality of 


limestone. Local rock is also being 
used in Fujaira. anniher of the 
emirates, in two small plants pro- 
ducing rode wool ana ceramics. 
mainly for the local a nd Omani 
markets. 

Sled is imported in different 
stages of preparation, generally 
now by local suppliers, either na- 
tionalized, as in Iraq. Syria, Egypt 
and Libya, or private; as in Saudi 
Arabia, the UAE and Jordan. The 
source depends to some extent cm 
which developed country, if any. 
dominates the consultancy market 
and writes out the specifications of 
a given contract 

Japanese steel has bcoome more 
and more popular; there is plenty 
of it, it is cheap and the quality is 
U.S. stem is not much seen; 
ritish steel predominates in the 
UAE and Oman and also in spe- 
cialized fields. A British company, 
H.H. Robestson, has done well ex- 
architectural sted to the 
East Smith Korea is also 
investigating the market. 

Some of the Japanese steel is 
sold through joint ventures, as are 
many other construction materials. 
This is one of the results of nation- 
al pressure to “localize” control of 
the country's development. But it 
is not only politics that mate the 
joint venture attractive: customers 
are also glad to avoid import head- 
aches by buying locally. The Japa- 
nese have set up several steel ven- 
tures, in particular in Egypt and 
Saudi Arabia, where they are man- 
ufacturing pipes from Japanese 
feedstock. The Danish firm of. 
Hempel has a joint venture in 
Qatar to manufacture paint. Brit- 
ain's ICI has a similar arrange- 
ment with a Jordanian company to 
manufacture emulsion 
resins for the Middle East 

A different son ctf example of 
foreign enterprise setting up with 
an eye to local acceptability is the 
French ceramics company Ceric, 
which establishes brick works in 
Egypt using sophisticated technol- 
ogy- to make its products from 
desert day instead of riverside 
clay, which, since the High Dam 
was completed, is no longer being 
replenished by the annual 'Nile 
flood. 

Vehicle assembly plants are an- 
other land of joint venture; though 
generally for smaller units. The 
Middle East appetite for vehicles is 
as voracious as ever, and most 


countries in the area have such 
plants. Fiat is building a plant with 
the Libyans near Tripoli to assem- 
ble 10,000 vehicles a 


mainly 
is also 


breaking into the Iraqi and Sandi 
markets, though not yet to the 


In most parts of the area heavy 
transport vehicles are imported 
through, private or government 
agencies. Sometimes, as - in the 
Gulf, * tins is compulsory as a 
’ means of spreading the spin-off 
from oil wealth. Gone are the days 
when contractors imported their 
own vehicles and most are. thank- 
fid to.be free of the burden, winch 
included the nightmarish business 
of providing certificates of origin 
for aU spare parts. 

Caterpillar of the United States 
is still way ahead for really large 
equipment, bulk movers especially, 
and has the best reputation for ser- 
vice and spare parte. Its nearest ri- 
val is the Japanese Komatsu, seen 
as better for smaller equipment, 
and~ the West German Daimler- 
Benz, which is strengthening its 
position in Iraq by setting up 
training schools tor mechanics. A 
criticism of U.S. vehicles has been 
that they are sometimes too com- 
plicated for the inexperienced 
mechanic. 

Exceptions to this general role 
are made for specific projects. 
Made Trucks Australia, for in- 
stance, has built two cab and 
chassis units fix- a particular road 
construction job in North Yemen, 
and there is a tender out for sue 
heavy-load transport vdades to 
haul petfodmmicals modules to 
the new Saudiport of Jubail 

There is still an awful lot of the 
Middle East that cannot yet be 
reached tor road, let alone by any 
sort of bulk carrier, and roads play 
a large part in development plans. 
Iraq is particularly vulnerable; be- 
cause of the war, most of its hr*- 
come by land and trades 
ive exacted a costly toll from 
roads and bridges. Special cement 
sometimes has to be imparted for 
road construction, as well as bitu- 
men, which is supplied through lo- 
cal agents, sometimes in joint ven- 
tures with oil .majors. Supplies 
come from as for away as Singa- 
pore and Curacao, though there 
are bitumen refineries in Jordan 

and Bahrain. 

Transporting bitumen remains a 


stem. Contractors who have 
in a country a long time 
sometimes have their own bitumen 
healers, on ate. Others, where foe 
supply can be dqiended upon, 
plan their progress to fit in with 
the regular arrival of trucks, some 
of which may be insulated, others 
incorporating their own heaters. 
MEDP Corp. of Switzerland is 
among those building bodies for 
such trucks. Elsewhere, as with the 
military airfields in Oman, for in- 
stance, at Khassab in the Musan- 
dam Peninsular, the bitumen "is 
transported in parrels by barge 
and has to be blended on site. 

Over the last 10 years public and 
in the Middle East 


private diems in 

nave learned about quality the 
hard way. The reason Gulf shrikhs 
build themselves so many 
it is said, is because they reckon 
the lifetime of each is so short. Al- 
ready in Abu Dhabi they are 
knocking down multistory blocks, 
with foe greatest of ease, that are 
sometixnes.no more than five years 
.bid. 

Land is more expensive now, 
and so are building costs. More re- 
search has been dope into the cli- 
matic problems of the area, for 
steel and concrete especially. Cor- 
rosion along the flat salt marsh 
shores pf the Gulf is some of the 
worst in foe world. Thermal move- 
ment from, expansion and retrac- 
tion in foe wide-ranging tempera- 
tures - of Ac desert has lea to modi- 
fied specifications for sted and 
concrete. Local Involvement ' is 
greater at ail stages of a project 
and technicians from all over the 
world with an enormous variety of 
experience of a wide range of ma- 
teujs are working in local con- 
cerns; Everyone wants to sell to the 
MkhUe^asL 

Recession is as topical here as 
ebewbere. But its effects are more 
muted and many ofl governments 
are relieved atf the slower tempo of 
development, . finding it easier Jn 
foe present mood fo assess foe last- 
ing value of a projects There is still 
plenty of scope for sappliers "of 
materials and equipment.' -but they 
would be well advised to chick the 
worthiness of projects on hanHbe- g 
fore too heavy a commitment. ’ Al- » / 
ways take a local representatives 
with yon and watch out for 
petitors. 

—SARAH SEARIGHT 


SezaiThrfoes FeyziAkkaya 
, InsaatAS 

(Construction Co.) 

Istanbul-Tiirkey 





INFRASTRUCTURAL WORK — In Sana'a, North Yemen, 
workers dig a trench for water pipes. The Arab world cootin- 
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France, Banks Settle Loan Terms 
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' (Continued from Page 13) 
itcd to external debt and to debt 
held only by banks in this syndi- 
cate. 

This Is rather meaningless, as 
the government rarely borrows in 
its own name. Usually state agen- 
cies tap the market carrying the 
guarantee of the government. As a 
result, the bankers did win a con- 
cession of extending the cross-de- 
fault to any external loan guaran- 
teed by France and held by any 
bank in the syndicate. 

Before the final showdown, 
France had agreed to reduce the 
number needed to declare this loan 
in default to 51 percent of the 
lenders from the two-thirds it had 
first proposed. In addition. France 
now hatr a seven-day grace period 
to be late in paying interest or 
principal before leaders can call 
for a vote of default This -was 
down from the 15 days initially 
sought. 

The banks did not get the infor- 
mation memorandum they had 
been seeking detailing the financial 
situation of- the government 
They are also not getting the 
pre-signlng dinner that many con- 
sider traditional. 

“After all,*' one banker said, 
“it’s not tvery day that they raise 
$4 billion.” 

“The French are handling this in 
ip*?. 1 an incredibly low-keyed way for 
. such a prestigious operation," 
!2\> k complained another, adding that 
: . > '• »- “there’s a certain amount erf arro- 
gance in not even having the min- 
ister of finance scheduled to attend 
the signing.” ^ 

Societe Generate, which is or- 
ganizing the ceremony, explains 
that a dinner was -ruled out as 
tmwieldly because of the large 
number of participants. The bank 
also notes that Michel Camdessus, 
director of the Treasuiy, will be 
the government's official repre- 
sentative. Finance Minister 
Jacques Ddors wflj attend if he is 
able to. but Societe Generale says 
it did not want to commit him and 
then disappoint the lenders if he 
was suddenly unable to show op. 

While the government itself paid 
half a point over the London inter- 
bank offered rate for its 10-year 
loan, which win be used to help de- 
fend the franc on the foreign ex- 
change market, Snecma, the state- 
owned aviation company, slipped 


m and out of the market with a 
sntall loan bearing a split mar gin 
°f %- 14 point over Libor. Origi- 
nally set at SI00 million, the loan 
was increased to $120 million after 
$170 million had been raised in 
syndication. 

The loan is for eight years but 
can be extended to 10 if the lend- 
ers are wining. The low % point 
margin applies for the first 4K 
years. Snecma is paying a quarter- 
point commitment fee and a quar- 
ter-point management fee. 

This was Snecma’s first syndi- 
cated credit and its success was 
linked to bankers competing to 
win favor and business with the 
firm. 

Elsewhere, Spain surprised 
bankers who had thought its bor- 
rowing for the year was completed 
by mandating Manufacturers Han- 
over Trust to syndicate a $20Q-miJ- 
Ikm loan. The eight-year deal will 
be priced entirely over the prime 
rate of U.S. banks. There win be a 
standard formula tying the marg in 
to the rate for certificates of depos- 
it, assuring both Spain and the 
lenders that if the prime rate gets 
stuck for political reasons a true 
money market rate will be used as 
the base rate. 

Credit worries about Spain itself 
abated last week when INI -owned 
Endesa informed banka's that it 
had transferred the money needed 
to pay the late interest payment on 
Aiuminio Espanol’s $2tiO-mfllion 
loan. Failure by the subsidiary of 
the state holding company to hon- 
or its guarantee for Ahrmmio’s 
debt had prompted leaders to 
threaten suit. 

The Bank of Greece, using the 
state refining company Aspropir- 
gos. will be tapping the domestic 
pound market for £80 milli on by 
offering five-year sterling accep- 
tances. 

The Greek teleco mmuni cations 
company OTE w3I tap the Euro- 
dollar market for up to 5150 mil- 
lion later this year. 

Italy’s Ferrovie ddlo Stato is 
asking for terms needed to raise 
$250 mini on. 

From Canada, Hudson’s Bay 
Co. is seeking $100 million for five 
years, offering to pay 1 point over 
Libor. 

The Ivory Coast seeking $150 
million for eight years at I Vi points 
over the London interbank offered 


fire certainty Over Rates Halts 
Boom on Eurobond Markets 


(Continued from Page 13) 

the warrants are not worth more 
than $5. 

In the floating rate market, the 
State Bank of New South Wales is 
offering $50 million of negotiable 
certificates of deposit. This five- 
year paper is aimed at the institu- 
tional market, with paper sold in 
minimum denominations of 
$500,000. Interest will be set at 
5/16 point over the, London inter- 
bank offered rate. 

The Deutsche mark sector was 
buoyed following the Bundes- 
bank’s cut at the both the discount 
and Lombard rates by a full per- 
centage point, double what the 
market had been anticipating. On 
Monday, the government is ex- 
pected to break below the 8-per- 
cent barrier wheat h announces a 
domestic issue of up to 1.8 billion 
DM. Bankers expect a coupon of 
7% percent but suggest this will re- 
quire a seven-year maturity rather 
than the 10-year life the govern- 
ment would prefer. 

The Euro pean Community will 
also come to market for 200 mil- 
lion DM, but it will be seeking a 
maturity of at least 10 years, 
p re f er rin g 12 years. This rules out 
any chance of its offering a coupon 
of less than 8 percent, bankers say. 

Last week, the Council of Eu- 
rope sold 125 million DM of 10- 
year bonds bearing a coupon of 814 


Eurobond Yields 
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it priced at a discount at 


In (he Eurosterling market, the 
World Bank is offering £75 nnffion 
of 8i4-year bands bearing a 
coupon of 11% percent at a dis- 
count erf 99%. Only 30 percent of 
the purchase price needs to be put 
up on Nov. 11, with the remainder 
due by April 22. 

In the Canadian dollar sector. 
Hydro Quebec increased its »sue 
to 60 mflHon dollars from the ini- 
tially indicated 50 million. The 10- 
year bonds, bearing a coupon of 14 
percent, drew s up p or t from inves- 
tors attracted by the high coupon, 
dealers said. 


rate or 114 points over the prime 
rate, has been stuck since August 
with Bankers Trust and MilsuKshi 
Bank unable to draw other banirc 
into the underwriting group. They 
are now asking banks lo come into 
the deal for only $ 10 million down 
from the $30- million commitments 
sought earlier. 

Officials of the International 
Monetary Fund and the World 
Bank participated at meetings in 
New York and London of poten- 
tial participants, telling them that 
the Ivory Coast was on trade in the 
second year of an IMF-supervised 
stabilization program and that 
both institutions had a favorable 
view of the credit 

IMF officials also gave bankets 
a pep talk on Yugoslavia and its 

efforts, now virtually completed. 

to raise $200 million from North 
American and Japanese banks. 

IMF officials report they are 
taking a more active role in “im- 
proving _ communications with 
commercial banks” and are partic- 
ipating in a “very informal" way to 
snare factual information. 

In the Far East, the Bank of 
Thailand is asking banks to lend it 
$200 million for eight years at a 
margin set mostly at % point over 
Libor. The terms are extremely 
tight, but given the current interest 
in Asian loans, bankers do not rule 
out the possibility that Thailand 
will find lenders. 

Chile's Codclco is sounding the 
market for terms on a $300- million 
loan. 

■ Arg entina, Banks Near Accord 

Argentina and its British bank- 
ers are close to an agreement to 
defer for 180 days from maturity 
the public sector debts that fell due 
while joint financial sanctions 
were in force. Rotters quoted 
banking sources as saying Friday 
in London. 

At least one major British bank 
plans to sign the agreement here 
this week, they said. Accords are 
bong finalized with each bank sep- 
arately. following linked negotia- 
tions, they added 

■ IMF Said to Back dale Loan 

Jacques de Larosiere, the IMF's 

managing director, supports 
Chile’s application for a standby 
credit to reactivate its economy. 
Reuters quoted a Chilean Central 
Bank communique as saying Fri- 
day in Santiago. 

The IMF nas advised the Chi- 
lean Finance Ministry and the 
Central Bank about Mr. de Laro- 
siere’s derision, the bank said. 

Chile hopes to get about $900 
million from the fund under the 
standby credit and other IMF fa- 
cilities. Formal approval by the 
fund's executive board is expected 
around mid-December. 

■ Venezuela Refinancing Offers 

Venezuela has received offers io 

refinance $932 million in short- 
term foreign debt. Reuters quoted 
the public credit director, Enka de 
Sullivan, as saying Friday in Cara- 
cas. 

The offers are the first results of 
Finance Minister Luis Ugueto’s 
mission to the United States and 
Europe to seek refinancing of up 
to $8.7 billion in short-term debt. 

Mr. de Sullivan said a reply may 
be given sometime next week. 


Investing in the oil and 
gas industry through 

Viking Resources 
International N.V. 

Listed on the Amster- 
dam Stock Exchange. 

The quarterly report as 
of 30th September, 1982 
has been published and 
may be obtained from 


Pierson, Held ring & Pierson N.V. 
Herengracht 214, Amsterdam. 
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Kuwait Prepared to Compromise 
On OPEC Output Quotas, Prices 

Compiled by Our Surf} From Dispatches 

KUWAIT — Kuwait was prepared to accept “c omprom ise pro- 
posals" at the next ministerial meeting of OPEC to ease differenc- 
es on production quotas and prices, OQ Minister All Khalifa Bi- 
Sabah was quoted as saying. 

“We are ready to accept a compromise, even if some sacrifices 
are involved in the short run, provided these are just and enforced 
on all [OPEC members]," Sheikh aFSabah told the newspaper AI- 
Watan on Saturday. 

Kuwait, whose reserves of crude ofl. are officially put at 72 
tnlHon barrels, has had difficulty marketing its heavy crude oil due 
to the lower prices offered by other OPEC members for tbeir 
higher-grade crudes. . 

Earlier this 'month, Kuwait joined the five other members of the 
Gulf Cooperation Conned at a meeting in Oman to draft dl pric- 
ing and production policies. 


U.S. Envoy Says He Regrets 
News Story on French Loan 


Bond Prices Fall After M-l Surge 


(Continued from Page 13) 
Reagan, said be initiated the ex- 
change Saturday with the French 
government. 

“Somehow or other, a reportin g 
telegram, one of a series of them, 
confidential and classified docu- 
ments, was put into (he hands of 
The Wall Street Journal," he said. 
“This in itself is ille gal and I am 
notifying the attorney general. 
Secondly, the article was entirely 
misleading. I wanted to be sure 
that the Froich government was 
not HatwayH by thiy and I did 
state our regrets." 

Efforts to reach officials of The 
Wall Street Journal for comment 
were unavailing Saturday. 

The newspaper's account, ap- 
pearing under a New York date- 
line. quoted from what it said was 
one of the ambassador’s messages 
concerning the. loan in this pas- 
sage: 

“Mr. Galbraith cabled that ‘ ... 
American banks from the begin- 
ning frit vulnerable to French 
pressure because of the banks' ac- 
tivity in France. [U.S. banks] made 
it dear that, from the beginning, 
the U.S. books’ subscriptions to 
the loan were motivated out of fear 
that the French could retaliate, 
specifically with negative decisions 
on outstanding requests now be- 
fore French authorities.' " 

Mr. Galbraith said he had not 
written any of' the cablegrams. 
Rather, he said, it is normal State 
Department practice that all cable- 
grams leaving a post are signed off 


by the ambassador when he is 
present in the country. 

The ambassador said the mes- 
sages were “reporting cables.” The 
newspaper, he said, made a “despi- 
cable story’ out of them. 

When he was asked to explain 
references in the cablegrams to the 
Finance Ministry, Mr. Galbraith 
said the attitude of the ministry 
was not represented, “just perhaps 
some guy way down the line." 

The loan, which France began to 
seek a month ago. is a standby fa- 
cility that the government here 
could draw on when needed, main- 
ly to support the French franc in 
exchange markets. Because the 
French had not borrowed in the 
market in several years, Mr. Gal- 
braith said, “they took some very 
strong positions (hat were resisted 
and these created arguments. 

“Most all of this was satisfacto- 
rily worked out from the banks’ 
point of view and the loan was ar- 
ranged,” he said. 

Mr. Galbraith referred to the 
publication of the cables as a 
“criminal matter” that, he said, 
“gave a routine dispute a great 
deal of meaning,” 

The ministry’s statement main- 
tained that “all during the place- 
ment of this loan there was strict 
avoidance of all contact by the 
ministry with the banks likely to 
subscribe.” The ministry’s only in- 
volvement with a bank during the 
subscription was with the loan 
manager, Societe Generale, the 
communique said. 


By Michael Quint 

New York Times Semct 

NEW YORK — Short-term in- 
terest rates rose more than a quar- 
ter of a percentage point and long- 
term bond prices fell sharply Fri- 
day as credit market participants 
decided that the Federal Reserve 

jjj CREDIT MARKETS 

was not acting to reduce interest 
rates as quickly as they expected. 

Many analysts now doubt that 
another cm in the discount rate is 
ixnmmenL 

The increase in short-term and 
long-term interest rates gained mo- 
mentum late in the day after the 
Fed announced a larger-than-ex- 
pected S3.2 billion increase in the 
basic U.S. money supply, known 
as the M-l. for the week ended 
Oct. 13. 

Some analysts attributed the in- 
crease to a buildup in checking ac- 
counts from “All Savers” certifi- 
cates that matured early in the 
month but were not immediately 
reinvested. 

Traders and economists also 
said that interest rates rose be- 
cause the Federal Reserve did not 
announce a reduction in the the 
discount rate it charges on loans to 
financial institutions. Thai rate is 
now 9*» percent. 

Although Fed officials have re- 
peatedly said that changes in the 
kinds of accounts offered by banks 
and thrift institutions are distort- 
ing the basic money supply mea- 
sure, analysts are not completely 
ignoring the weekly data. 

“The numbers suggest that (here 
is no room for another discount 
rate cut, just yet,” said William O. 
Sullivan Jr„ a senior rice president 
at the Rank of New York. “The 
Fed has not abandoned the mone- 
tary aggregates in their entirety, 
and may be waiting to see what ef- 


fect the recent rate reductions have 
on consumer psycholog)' and the 
money’ supply.’’ 

Robert Schwartz, a money mar- 
ket economist at Merrill Lynch, 
said: “Intellectually, the markets 
understand that the) 1 should not be 
paying so much a lien lion to the 
money supply numbers. But the re- 
ality is that the Fed did not cui the 
discount rate. A half-point cut in 
the discount rate was needed to 
validate the earlier price gains, and 
a one-point cut was needed to fud 
any further advances.” 

David Jones, chief economist at 
Aubrey G. Lanston & Co., said 
that further declines in interest 
rates are not likely until spring. Af- 
ter watching the prime fall 4.5 per- 
centage points since midyear, the 
Fed may warn to see the econo’ 
mv's response before easing fur- 
ther, he said. 

By late Friday rates on three- 

month and six-month Treasury’ 

bills had increased by more than a 
quarter of a percentage point, to 
7.88 percent and 8.35 percent, re- 
spectively. Most of the increase in 
bill rates' occurred after the money 
supply announcement. 

In the note and bond market, 
price declines ranged from half a 
point (or newly issued two-year 
notes to 21; points for long-term 
bonds, with about half of the price 
declines occurring after (he money 
supply data. 

A breakdown of the components 
of the M-l showed that currency in 
circulation rose S300 million, non- 
interest-bearing checking accounts 
fell 5300 million, and inierest-bear- 
ing checking accounts rose $3-2 
billion. 

Economists in and out of the 
Federal Reserve agree that the 
growth of interest-bearing check- 
ing accounts is continuing to over- 
state the actual growth in amount 
of money the public has available 


for spending. At a time of econom- 
ic uncertainty, with 10.1 percent 
unemployment, many households 
want to keep their savings as liquid 
as possible and are holding funds 
in interest-bearing checking ac- 
counts rather than in a higher- 
yielding. but less liquid, savings 
(xntficave, analysts said. 

Including the laiesl week’s in- 
crease. to $468.3 billion, the level 
of M-l is well above the Fed's 
short-term and long-temt growth 
targets. The annualized M-l 
growth of 1 1.9 percent in the latest 
quarter and 7.3 percent in the lat- 
est vea i ore bow higher than the 
Fed’s 1982 target of 2‘: percent to 
5'; percent. 

■ Wc st German Rales 

Helmut Geiger, the president of 

the West German Savings Bank 
and Giro Federation, said in an in- 
terview Sunday with West German 
radio that interest rates could drop 
on a broad front this uccL. 
Reuters reported from Cologne. 

The Bundesbank on Thursday 
cut its discount rate, at which it 
lends to commercial banks, b) one 
per cent to six per cent, the lowest 
since February - 1980. 

But Mr. Geiger added that ac- 
tions by the United States would 
continue to play a key role in de- 
termining West German levds. 
West European interest rates have 
generally eased recently in line 
with lower U.S. rates. 

U.S. Consumer Rotes 
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Personal Banking 
in an International Centre 

Grindlays Deposit Accounts 
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GOLD HILL INC. 

INTERNATIONAL SECURITIES AND COMMODITIES 
INVESTMENT ADVISOR 

CONSEILS EN INVESTISSEMENTS - GESTION DE COMPTES 
SUR LES MATIERES PREMIERES. LES MONNAJES 
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GOLD HILL SERVICES S.A 
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• High interest rates on US dollars, 
sterling and other currencies. 

• Interest paid without deduction of 
tax at source. 

• Absolute confidentiality 
and security. 

Combine the advantages of London 
as an international banking centre 
with the outstanding personal 
banking services of Grindlays Bank, 
and you have the right home for 
your deposits. We are a major inter- I 
national bank with assets exceeding J 
£4,460 million and offices in over J 
40 countries worldwide. - ■ I 
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Banking 
Services 
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‘Larger amounts attract a higher rate of interest 
Rates subject to change. 


Grindlays 
m Bank 
Group 


For a brochure and 
further informa bon on opening 
an account please post the coupon 
below or telephone Gordon Coutthard 
on 01-930 4611. 


Mr. Gordon Coutthard, Grindlays Bank p.Lrx, 

13 St. James's Square, London SW1Y 4LF. England. 
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OPENING OF A SUBSIDIARY OF GGF IN AUSTRALIA 

Today in Adelaide (South Anstralia) 
agreementB wffl be signed efltabliehing 

CCF AUSTRALIA LIMITED 

of ^ C^ercUl de Fiance, will be 
fenfc . Commercial de France, 26% by the Savina, 

m by 

?? ce i ^ *» in Adelaide (South Australia) 

^T^ fi nm^L WlU 5? , !l ,n VV- J- bank will offer all usual 
b t a Mercfaanl Bank: Short and Long Tim Loans. 

Ekchl?^*"? Sr bsw *' Mone y Dealing. Fo^S 

Sh!13*£i“ Bt 0penbOnS ' Mana^S Me!^ 


U.S. $100,000,000 
National Westminster 
/f Finance B.V. 

(incorporated in The Netherlands with limited liability) 

Guaranteed Floating Rate Capital 

Notes 1992 

Convertible until 1986 into 10 per cent Guaranteed Capital Bonds 1992 

<Z 

In accordance with the provisions of the Notes, 
notice is hereby given that for the six months 
interest period from 25 October, 1982 to 25 

oPuwiS 3 the Notes wil1 carry an intere st Rate 
or I07i6% per annum. The interest payable on 

t 1 h ^ re,eV - ant + ' nterest P fl y m ent date, 25 April, 
1983 against Coupon No. 5.wili be U.S. $263.84. 

By The Chase Manhattan Bank, N A., London 
Agent Bank 
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410 7ft 7 7*4+ ft S 

3682 Mft 14*6 UU+lto S 

J* ,jft ,«} *ft+ K a 
U «« 17to+« g 

74 Ito 1ft IM— to Gc 

St ss St %-* g 

2 n, 7\ 21 Cl 

8 51ft 4Aft 51 ft +5 G* 

5 17K 17 17 Gt 

7B 4J6 Ato Ato 08 

s* %*+» a 
£ v* a 
s r r r s 

144 Mb m 9ft+ M « 

58 7 «6 7 GHI 

Jl® 3* 34 to— 1ft Slr 

2S .BK 9ft + lto Gla 

S5- « 11)4 11*4+ ft Gla 

IW* 2W*+7ft Gla 
170 W T7M 17*4 Got 

”72 23 2Wb 22ft +136 Goc 

ffeiPW & 

is 

esse « Has* as 


H+l EatBcal 
H+ H EtaiwaB 
ft+ ft EatlOAUB 
0+5-14 Eaton J8 
+ *6 ErbLmti 
M+4*o Eric To* 
ft+ ft EvnSof 
14+ Ml Ex CO IT h 
£+ Mr Eremins jo 
*+ 2*4 ExehBcp JO 
»+«* Excninr 

'J 4 -, F80WMJ5 

sas. 

J S RrmFdl 
+2W EarmB rJO 
.T 3 ” FanaGaUM 
!+ u ParrCoJo 

foSppu* 

H 

+I FHthTtll211 

. , Ptaapue 

IV FUKSInc 
X- W Flnllnd 

. RMareil 
+ £ FiAlaBk 1 JB 

” FIAmBkUZ 

. u, PtABpt99 
r, n FABkPBAJOb 
*' FABkPBSSS 

FIAFhjg 
FlATonn I 

h a FtArtcakjob 
E,“ FIBnAtaLU 
fl FBnNH al 
— FtBnOh2JO 
I’S PtBncLaJOb 
FtBfcS»2J4. 
FtBkSCIJD 
l » FTBatfn3t' 

[,S FlCapHUO 
St FICQPFn -S3t 

■H6 fKgT ft,w -40 
■2 Fiatv 
S FCfyFn 
” FICrtF 
£ FtComBc 

4. 2 FTCOmrUOb 

FtConnsl44 

lto FfCntREUB 
.’it PtgtfQ>2J8 
ao FTEmnSjq 
2 FlExoc 
~ FtFrwrt JS 

* FtFBtVq 

* FTFSLRI.CE 
FtFnWbJO 
FtFIBk 34 

u FMowoIZJO 
, Ftmco i 

to FUnxi 1 JO 

Jt ™- 

ft FtStaSra® 
FTMWwCt 
FNfAlto 1 St 
u. ^NBncSJQ 

* FWNJUB 
ft FtNtCln2J0 
*5 FINtLa 

ft FINIWbl.U 
ft FmtSapJQa 
FTNMBk 1J4 
Mr FtOtiSnlaob 
ROMBnJO 

s gSSWSo- 

s 

I Fl^t3 

0 FfTvboLn 
6 FUtaCPIJ* 

. F1UBO0U8 

Kftn 

II FTaaBba 1.10 
nooBkpfZJB 

k FhwrtlJBb 

1 

1 FloCiBk J2 
1 RuCxBpn 
noComtl 
EloCypr JDa 
HoGulf J4 
PtaNFta Jl 
i FhvrTma 
r FlwT un . 

Fluroch _M 
FdTwnsjOl 

r ntllllGsJ2 
ParBsttr.lO 
RxtAnarj 
ForastOl 
Formtall 
Fortundt 
FaonGs.10 
Forum wt 
Pastor .10 
FartMtf 
FrthFTn lJBb 
FrankCpliSa 
PraakEi Ji 

FranhMmoti 

FrasrMl 
Fr adHar 
FriaSGU2* 
FraeSLn 
Fra^jra 

nmrsJBa 

FrmrnFd J5a 
Furl IP rt 
FoUrHB J2 

Fdmat 

Funthna JCt> 

GKSvcJB 

GACLadUto 

GDV 

GT1 UP 

GTS 

GamaBs.10 

GandHn 

Garcia 

GantwJi 

GiMutm 

GnBInd jb 

Go Entry .10 

GaHvdr 

GnAAKra-Os 

Go Prod 

GnShatat 

GTH45PEI0 

GTalSafl 

GawsBla 

Gsnava.IO 

Ganax 

GaoWhrtiJ* 

Gao Fid 

QsrMdKiob 

GarmFd 

GtorSv 

GnnaaaJB 

CtocHd^m» j 

GhnFNtljs 
GJo&NRa l 

GodfPxo J 

Godhjyjo 1 

GaMRdUft I 

GofdCyc 2 

Gal(lEnsJ2 2 

Goadhtw JO 
GoadyPdJ« 2 

Gotaas 4 

Gaft 2 

CooWpai a 

GavEFn J2t . 

Graaa+44 i 


SOW* in Nat 

wo* HM8 Law Last araa 

m «fc 4%. 4M + io 
M 39H » 29V. + to 

2H9 27ft B to 34ft+2U 
ITW 22K 21 22 — to 

1^79 Sto 4ft 4ft- ft 
O 7W 7*4 7K— Vb 

77 ION 9ft WK+ ft 
3g fl% 3*0 3*t — tft 

*4 20 lmo 20 + to 
n 1416 uu Mto 

3 Mft Uto |4ft+ ft 
Bl M l 8—4% 
34 llto XI 11*4+ K 
» » Mi 25ft + ft 
JW 37 32ft Dtft+4 
W9 Hi 4ft Aft— ft 
10 11K UK UK 
4*5 30H 29*6 30M+ *% 
33 71% 2*0 7*0 

8 m m m 

2F 3J6 2M 3H+ ft 
172 nto 12M 13ft— ft 
*80 no a a — *% 
J 4W It . Wft+ ft 
® 2 ft 2 ft m+ft 


GradmL 

Gramra 

Graph5e 

GABkFl 

GtABoCdl 

GIAmCo Jl 

OMfflMt 

GlErtEn 

GtOutdr 

GJSoyCi 

GIHartt.10* 

GtSwtln 

GUorBnlJO 

QrtvAdvUOo 

Guar Fla 

GkxvCmUD 
GuarNt JO 
GuardP J4 

GHEnOJO 

GMirdst JO 

GuHNacJnt 

Crredm 

HHOIIT 

HBO *878 

MCCJMa 

Htl 

More 

HUBCOJ8 

HaehCaiOB 


36 36 » 3}** ttam 

jxa «*% s*o J9*%+1 to Ham 
119 7ft 7V. 7ft+ to Hart 
44 9K Sto 916+1 HrnF 
*»• «» BK m Hn 
729 53ft 49W S2K+M Hortl 
110 4ft 4 4*%+ to Hrtfl 

IW 27ft MK 27ft+2ft Han* 
199 UU 13 U Hat** 

» 406 4116 65 HKPfa HaM 
M 99% Bto 9ft + 1V6 Hava 
n 10 9 18 + ft Hawn 

1 » Sto 3*0 Hawk 

627 7W 7*% 7*% Hawtl 

697 »% 38*6 22ft +1*0 HazfT 

6M 27ft 27 27ft + ft HltCr 
171 U 179% 17*%—** HltftC 
43 8ft BH IH+ *8 Htfflli 
I«A CH Aft 646— ft Htthd 
8 7*6 7*0- to Hctmt 

m I4ft Mft 14ft Hatch 

5U 144% 14*% 14%+ U Halits 

19 MJ6 14U Uto HeMC 

27V ISft 22V0+4 HfaHor 

HO Tfto J8 Wto+Tft HaHor 
(4 28 27 28 +1 Hamh 

42 Mto 30 30 — to Kanrd 

1461 31 34*6 37*1+3 HerftE 

60 WO Mft 36*0+ to HartCl 
*74 7*6 63*4 ABU+3U HrtaW 
3 27ft 27 37 — ft Hftart 

21 K I 8 — 10 HUn 
« wg 1816 Uft+ to Hlohvl 
« ™* W*l 15*0+ ft HfatatL 
W9 18 9 10 +1 HlwdP 

5JJ W fto 70 +1 HotaiD 
19 7 7 7 HmaBt 

308 34to Ztft 34*6+1*6 Hm.D, 
» ?lft 33 +lft HmaFc 
TO Wft 10 KH%+ ft HfltoPI 
81 34 33 34 +1 Horn HI 

Si. 5L ?iS S?*+ ft HmrtdJ 

% vr ffias 

o w> 1« Wtoi’lA 

i«l nth m% nft+ ft HowrdE 
^ 50 » + ft HushSu 

1M in* Uto S*o+ ft 
W 27*4 2716 27ft + to Hurm 

138 34ft Mto a&ft+ito Hvbrnc 
2< Tito 21 2116— ft HvtforS 

M 4ft S* ! + 5 I MM* 
J ^ J 4 — ft IMSlIH. 

4*5 22“ + w iplsv 

4 92 2Z 32 i*r 

44 aw am 2W Issc 

» »u a fft SS+ ft !s, c 

5 s: 


HOmlPt.lD 

HomippnjK 

HomNnv 
Homtlon 
Hamm JO 
HartanO 
HraRow JB 
HaraGfi Jl 
HartfNt2 
Hrtfstm 2 jo 
H arwyn 


Hawk Bn Jib 
HawfcQif 
HawthP 
HazhUj J2 
HMCrFd 1J2% 
HjmCraJta 
Hlfhlnt 
Htthdy • 
HchogrtoU 
HatoMPJO 
HallloM J2r 
HbWCH.U 

Kaltan 

Hallonun 

Hamlci 

HanrdFJS 

HarttBn 1 J4 

Harta* 

HrtoWt* JO 

HAarCpuo 

HhtaeaJOa. 

Hhihvid.iSa 

HfatosL 

HtwdPk X2 
HaUnDHL84 
HmaBanljM 
HmaDpi 

HmaFdJS 

HmaPB 

NBtnHHl 

MmrtdF 

Honind JSA 

HoakDralJO 

Hoover 1 

HorbRs 

HoapTY-232 

HawrdB J8b 

HUBhStrtJO 

ttataSiMSb 
Huron 
HvtrHc 
Hvtfar2 
I MM* 

IMSInt JO 

IPLSv 

ISC 

ISSC 

lest 

MlaWMJO 

mind 


totem Not 

low hmi low unt artrt 

SMI 3K 24% 3*0— to 
198 Sto 5M 5ft— K 
161314*0 MM Hft+lto 

3 ISto 15ft 15*0+ to 

40 Aft Aft Aft 

23 ISft 15ft lift 
155 7*0 7VJ 740+ 4% 

129 Ato 4 4 — to 

ASS A 5*4 A + to 

3190 I7*b 18ft 15ft +1 ft 

5ft 5ft 5ft 

m 3ft 3ft 3ft 

US Sft 22K 23ft + 1VA 
13 71 71 71 

210 llto uto 1146+ *0 

9 ZIH 23ft 22ft 

tit n m 8H+ % 

27 lau 10 n 
321 OH BK (to— ft 

192 9 9 9 

WB S Ato 3 + ft 

19 <fc 446 5*6— ft 

<24 5K 4*0 4*5- ft 

24534 82ft 96 +3ft 
M .7 Ato 7 + Sa 
*9 7 6*6 6*6 

n £4 4*6 4ft- ft 

"21 Sft IU 8*b+ to 
U 12*6 12 12*6+ *6 

2*3 7*6 7ft 7*6+ ft 
309 20*6 IW 19*6- ft 
575 llto 10*6 lTft+ to 
M Im 14 14 — to 

8SS Cto 4ft 44%+ ft 
0 64% A 6*%+ *% 

JW9 3AH 35V. 36*6+1 
538 34% 3 1 — to 

ns m* ion »k+ to 

475 31*30*4 31*6+ ft 
199M6 2314 34M+1H 
n 42to 41 42to+1to 
740 6*6 4ft 6*1+11% 

JA4 lift 15U 1816+3 
989 14ft UU Mft+lft 
47 UU ISft UU+ to 
!U 16*6 U 14*%+ 4% 

39 4ft 4U 4U 
. * lift Wft 11U+ to 
14W UU IM 15*6+ Ito 
180 13 12*6 13 + U 

.2* 7ft 9 +1*6 

479 14ft 12*0 17*6—116 
S*22? 2i3f 94ft+2*% 

480 38*0 23*0 34*0— ft 

2 7*6 7V. 7V, 

«• 11 n 11 

nto a a 

£££!£:£ 

«1 JMO 35U 39 +3*6 
3« 77*6 16ft T7U+ *6 
148 4ft 4*6 4ft 

9 U U U 

69 24 23 34 +1 

34 UU 1IU 1IU 
1519 3to 3*6 3U+5-32 

21 15ft 13*6 15V. + ft 
M3 26ft 24ft 2AM+2 
M 23ft 22ft 22ft— 1 
n 28ft 27 3Sft+lft 
1W1 W 33H 36*0+3*% 

41 Aft Aft Alb 
122 24*0 23% 24*0+ 4% 
»» » 34*1+416 
w roy. y 9 w 

«» ]» » +2*6 N 

281, aft 2216 22*6 N 

aninto iu% uk+ih » 

17 3 3 3 ju 

1*1 Mft 30*6 Sft+lto- M 


KovBksUi 

KAVRort 

Klmbalt J4 
XlmtaHc 

aa& 

SSS 11 * 

mmvto 

Knudmjo 

KntrlJi) 

Kw.lt 

KlWW 

KraUr 

KrayJA 

1 MutlCka.M 
WrtaTe 
LDBCp 

fcSrJO 

Locanog.lSA 
Loddlti 
LoMTw 
LomoT jo 
L amar jo . 

LancartJt 

LncttUU 

LdUnSL J9« 

LandRas 

LnoBihJa 

LndBkFl JOB 

LamCaMOa 


LawhUP JSb 

UKklata 

Liaty+toJO 

LtaNBcpLn 

UbNMI 

LUartt 

UlnvaJt 

LBChmpJAb 

iM »a 

UnBrhs 

UncFlnlJO 

Ltacloe 

UnlxfpfUS 

LtacLfaJB 

UncT«4 2 

UndBTBJA 

Up* Roll 

UoBoxJA 

UWAtruo 

UttlArtJO 

UzCkrio 

Looatm job 
Lomofcun 

Lorhnrwt 
LoiAlara J2 
LnOHEx 
LouGSPflJS 
LouGEpHJA 


ai2 a a a +2 

■ 35*6 35ft 35*6+ V. 

+? iT u* {r- 14 

d Is % 

220 8ft 7*6 7*6— 46 

«.fS SKTS 

3W «>b « <Sft+3* 

W W 17 U +1 

M S9ft vn ztv^-l* 

61 15*4 15*6 1« 

^ St St 1»-w 
A sStU 

3 C « 

xnaa* 1^ 3St + * 
*2wii im iP + u 

34J 5 ^ ^ ■ 

IBM ms ISft 19 - ft 
— 8K 5 5*6+ *6 

JL J* ■» 

W« « II 12 + U 

W4 7 AU Ato+ ft 
1281 A 5U 5*6— ft 

l«5^b 9*6 UftZjj 

28 27*6 36 27 +1 

W DU lift 12U+ % 

IM 14 I8ft 14 + U 


Imupa* 

Impsll J8 

imarflet 

IndapBkUO 

IndHIdB 

inaSqSUA 

ImSaBrti J8 

indBncJOr 

lndlnrL32 

IndnaNf 130 

IdplWatZJB 

indHdSkJSi 

indRa 

IndVaJB 13t 

Intacta) 

InfDbp 

lnfolntr.il 

InPrn 

Infraind 
I nillo 1 
Instcm 
InrtLob.lA 
InhroFo J2 
intacom - 

I i>M 

IntlSy 

IntrTar 

intrsmic 105c 

intrcOy.iOa 

IntrcEnr 

HtfrcUa.U 


dt W H 8*6 
9 AU Ato «6 
U 4 Sft A + ft 
1134 41 VO St 89 —to 
M8 14ft 12*4 Kft+lto 
3(21 7*0 7 71% , 

tea Jto 2ft- ft 

St 3 2ft 8 + ft 
25, ISt .5* i5ft+5vs, 

4843 m% 11% mb— *6 
979 22ft 20*6 22*6+3 
'W4 Jto 4ft 5ft+ 4% 

“ » ’5% 

’2 'St 'S* » 

46 9ft 9 9*6+ U 

2M 3K 8ft 3ft 
X214 9U Bft fto 
rai«% IW TSft+lft 
jJjO 7*0 ft 7*6+110 
H£ 40*0 35ft 40W+5 

m U }ft 

a is-'* 

U1 Tto 6*0 r+ to 

-S 2“ StrU 

io* 0 r g 

’» 24 21*0 24 +2U 

4 lAto Uft 16*0+ to 
> » 74%— *0 

71 4ft 4 4ft 
™ 5 4ft St-ft 

JS 22 2* 4ft+ ft 
W 5Vi 516 Sto 
WW 11W 13ft+2 
55 9 9 9 +U 

37 11 I] U * 

?*1 Mft 26ft 2*ft 

® WJ * 75ft + 1 

2431 14% 13*% 14ft + ft 
7 « 7 
» 23ft 2Tto 21ft 
4MB ,3ft 24% 3ft+ to 
teA U 12ft 13*6+ *6 
4M UK 17ft 17*%— to 
S WW ”ft WK+ U 
*0 14 13 13ft— *6 


• Infmac 
Intmad 
Infnnot 

1 inhnKSaiJB 

• inBwwi JO 
(BkWiAJO 
InfCopE 

1 intam 

1 IntOctry 
inGama 
Intlncm J9a 
mnehu 

IntRaxh JM 

intShpha 

IntTafaJ 

InfrPipgiJO 

IntMir 

Infr1hm.lt 

InTrwrt 1J0 

InvLIKyJS 

lwa3aUt2J8 

InringoB 

IrwuinyJl 

Isamat 

UrllnvlJO 

JBRasfr.lA 

JLGJ51 

J MB 280 

Jadamf 

JockEun 

JttcSLx 

JacnfawiJD 

JanWfr 

JamobvJO 

JpnAJr* 

JaffBcst 

JaffBWiijO 

teftra nJO 

JadNUjn 

Jarfca .12 

Jon I nctol f 

JamlA 

Jonaalan 

teP hnaJO 

Jteygtl.D 

i9S ? & 

KCRTctl 

KLA 

KMSInd 

KRM 

KTRON 

KVRh 

KahUrUg 

Khta» P«1 Jt 

temnn J4 

tavwFniJa 

sszy 1 * 

Karchar 
KajUr JOo 
KsaraN J0% 
KtfyJnx 
KtfySvoSO 
j tewnar LIO 

MOCQp 

Kanahv 

KvCanujg 

Kytfraa 

Kytnvrt JO 

Kouwc 

Kavfln 

KawanSjf 


3 144% Uft 14*6+ ft 
■191 34ft 21 ft 34V.+3 

764 10*4 10 10*%+ ft 

2*7 2510 23ft 25 +|ft 
49 13 Uto 13 + ft 
473 21*6 2016 23H+3U 
1432 36*6 86 m+ to 
M9 1ft I 1 —ft 
2 77 TTN Uft 2TH+3U 
8M 7ft Aft 7ft+ ft 
’MI Uft 15 I7W+2M 

964 MXlSMlMMt 

S ■# *8 T* 

53 4 4 4 

320 9*6 8*0 9*6+ *0 

1344 2(ft 23ft Hft+3ft 
439 lift Oft fto— Uto 
5 Uft U Uft+ ft 
43 8ft Bto lft+ ft 
X89 M 13*6 14 + to 
US Uft 12*0 13ft + lto 
5 12 11% 12 + to 

i as mt ess 

J $ 5T EiilS 
gf 1» I^S 

138 10 9 no- to 

lift. 8*0 T8N+2 
fl 1 lfK 1* 17K+1 

s iffl at 
S SJ? 'St to 

1A4272SU 22 B 
U9874Ift 30% 4IK+4ft 
5M lfft II t*ft^^ 
4BU llto 9ft 10 + ft 
P lift 11 11ft+ ft 

54 Ato 5ft AU+ to 
«3 4ft 4ft 4*0+ ft 
W9 9 Sft Ito— to 
^ 9ft 29ft 32to+8H 

§s ia% ssr* 

!?“ g^» 

-fl * 8K 9+4% 
SZ 71% 7 71%+ % 

1 82 7 ito Ato— to 

15»I« Wft 14+Oft 

a?? «rs 

“ » S! »%+ 1% . 

a r f r:,“ 

*3 8 3 3 

« %-h 

* Sw 38 w S 

■ raw ISft uft 

22t 274% 27% 274% 

Jl? SO ■ l*ft+2ft 

* « 1 Et: 7 ?? 

48 3Sft 2SU 25*6 — to 

ssja r 7%+i% 
s " 4 J to 

T2713AU 33* 


LouGE pnjA 

LundunBS 

Lradan 

LVTXlMtl 1J0 

MTAMalJBo 

MCI* 

MCMC0J4 

MDCCp.lB 

MFVInd 

MGTOU JAI 

MSREx 

MT55YJ2 

McOmMJO 

Mactan J9 

MadsGE L9T 

MaartPt 

MaaicC 

MaamP 

Moods 

itosnat Jk- 

Moonmh 

MofRT 

NtakHaJBr 

Mai Exp 

MatSrt 

ManHwJO 

AMkSNat UB 

Marcus! 

Marina MO 

MortaCPl20 

MarPat2j9a 

Morton JOSr 

MTwabl L44 

MWFd J2 

MorshSu J8 

Marsh 1 1 184 

MrkMat 1J8 

MatWcK.16 

MattiAp 

MatncSc.lO 

MuoILP 

MayPt 

MayfSup 

MavnOfl 

McCorm JAa 

McCtofO 

McFan 

McGiU MB 

McQuavJO 

McteO 

McRasI J4r 

MocfiTc 

MsdsxJS 


Marc Be 248 
MarcBkLM 
MerBPol.lA 
MarBNVIb 



19 Uto 16ft 1A4A+ to 
176 llto 1BU Wto-to 
** ^ Mto IT+M 

17*0 17 17 — to 

W1 Uft llto 12ft + to 

« «** 14*0 ISto 
an aft m 
IJ2 40 39ft 40 + ft 

gf* 2M% 2Hb+1ft 

f £ -a gji 

W WJ Wf NTS* 

413 30*6 2SU so +4% 
^5 ™ ft **%+*% 

m SS £ St=£ 

a* £* +TA 

^jpifcc: 

#fc s m 

u 23 2216 23*6— U 

l«b 15to 15*%— *% 

g? ^ t *8*Zt 
T » $ ^ 

« « I 9*4+1 ft 

.88 7*0 7*6 7U 

W» *4ft 14 14 — 


MarldOl 

MarriBnLAB 

MaryLdt 

Mettura 

MafrAIr 

MafraFtf JOI 

MfchNflUO 

Mkxxn 

.B 

B» 
s ass*" 
ssssr.,8. 

MdlBk IpQ 
M<»Bk2pn 

MdwAlr 

MdwFu 

AMflTefl 

MntHarsJt 

MU i*rRt 253% 

Mtalpr JA 

MlltMn 

MliMWn 

MtaaSof J8 

MnrRajoa 

(ManFs24 

AMhtfnk 

Misrtwr 

MIsSVIGIJO 

MrStook 

MHhiIJM 

MabtlCm 

MnfaGat 84 

MoauOn 

Malax JA 

ManAvl.ls 

MonCap TJA 

Manduk 

ManKM 

Manmjb 

Mopadth 

MonuCoUo 

MoaraFIJO 


Mannln Jt 
Moaatov 
Masfewa J4b 
Maxto 
Mart lari JO 
MrttB*18W 
MumiMJO 
MUtaBJSa 

MtfREI.lfa 

MufSvUta 

MvwsInJB 

Mytons 


BMaaln ‘ Itof 

WOi Htah Law Lost cute 

nBUK Ih V 
Bill 
U6 19% lfft IB 
303 AK 5*6 F 
19919ft 1M% » 

134% >84% 18) 

M3* 33% 3416 30 
381 9 go n 

SI 15 Uft 15 
MW 17*0 Uft 171 
439 U llto U 
679 5*6 4% 5* 

m n h iii 

sss h s a* 

am m nu mi 
34A nu uu 11 

1279 25 21ft 24% 

435 4% 4ft 4% 

1054 5 4*1 44 

310 tfK w m 
511 H 1» H 
IU W i 4V 

47 M ■*% n 

W 34 21 24 

3074 23% 21 71% 

31 31ft 31ft 3IH 
KXM lf% 17 17 

389 27*0 2AU 3iH 
IW Bft l*A M 
HO 4K 4ft 4U 
U » ITto U 
1548 Mft 14*% 14*8 
Ilf 49ft 46ft BK 
12 3ft 84% M* 

4*4 A Sft Sft 
« 23ft O 23ft 

48 Ato A Aft 

3M 30*0 29 80*0 

A 1ft 9ft 3ft 
.53 9 Bto ■«. 

2338 lift M*% m% 

4sr m% uto nto 

«? 81ft 30% 31ft 
389 a - 31*A 71*6 
224> Mb 30% 23U- 
X54 S8U 27to a ■ 

0 23ft 23ft 33ft- 
■ UK 11 IV 
3911 34ft 30*0 32Mi 
n U U 

31704 29*6 3< - 

FATS 15-13 U -I 
*9 13 13 ITtoH 

425 23ft B 2JVH 
117 9ft IN 9UH 
35 4% Aft 6ft- 

15 MU WO Uto 
IU Mft 30 20*04 

39 17ft M 17ft4 
HS7 4*** 42% 48 4 
1U5 30 17ft- U - 

S 4ft 4ft 4ft- 
1156 31 30ft 21 + 

146 I1U 9ft tlK+ 

15 3ft 3 3ft+ 

16 lift lift lift 

399 7*6 4% Ato— 

57 Mft M Kft+ 

11 Uto U 15*0+ 

695 Nto 91k 10%+ 

1S IU » llft+ 

« 18 U 18 
fi M a m+ 

79838 139% 2t% 32 +! 

90 lib 8% 896+ 

ran Ato 5% A%+ 

4 5% 5% 51b 

M4A Sto 5 .5 — 

2*43 A*k 5*4 4U + 

283 Mft 14 I4ft + 

95 39ft M 39ft +C 

31 79% 7 7 — 

386 18% UU U%+ 

84 4 39% Mb— 

w» H »- 

*933 7% 6% Mb— 

MBA 179% 17U 17*6 
A 6*0 OW Ato 
UM 2ft 2ft 3ft+ 


2 14 13*0 139% 

»5 ik no n%- 
m* 32 sou a +1 
483 17 1AU 17 + ! 
raw aoto 72 + : 
ip Tto 7*0 7*0 

W 34 34 34 

48 31 30 30*0— > 

7 31 71 21 

1435 31% 3% J9% | 

» 3Ito 31ft 3Tto 
33 Aft Aft Mb 
AM MU uu am— * 
3M 39U 28ft 29 + V 
1DA82SK 21% 24*0 
M3 U 17*0 17*6- V 
1*1 Mft 141b lift +2 
SSS3 22% 18% 22»+» 
n 30 30 30 

5348 12% 11 HH+ 4 
2“4T3to fto 13*0 +2V 

MM39U Vto 29UT 1 3 

s jto st at a 

23 27 S' 72 ■ 

« T3K 11M M 
3*64 15*% 13% VS +| 

n tih 11 11 - ft 

21 61% 4*6 4*6 

24* lift 9ft 10*0+ lft 
IB M 24ft 28 +1ft 
» » Wi 5*0+ to 

1 55 as i^’2 

z&hW 

13 4*6 4% «« 

135 4% 4 4 -ft 

K St fi* «*+l 
U97 2lO JSfa IIW^K 

ra st Stotis 
S 1 SS is JTJt 

w 3M Mft Mft— *% 
M 9ft * f»TS 
117 8 7ft I + ft 
«9 M4 Hi M4 
■7 5*0 5 5 — ft 

>34 Mto 27% 30*0+3 
IM M 39*4 32%+] 

M2 33 29% 30*0+3 

JOI Mft m* 14*0+ 1% 
mi 4ft aw Aft+i 
H, « .fu 5%- ft 

SSL saw 

' ^ w '■ 

l J* St 3.**+ to 

i l !SKI£ w J 8 j-m+ to 

1J WU+ % 
!M7 29% 7% 216—% 

J} Ito 9W 906+ ft 

55 17ft 1716 1716 

T a- S 

» SS SS SE +m 

W » 3» 34%+ito 

SSt % WB 

W Uft+ *6 

sea gKi* 

IW »K Wto 2* +11% 

w r r* 5*- * 
3f» 1 rj’s' 
s J* £ st +1 

J 5S J2S ffig+2 

*n « 41 4IU— to 

5ft 5*4 Sft 
*378 .96% 9ft 9U 
15 Bto f% fto 

2 Mft Mft Mft 

» I* 16 16 

*» « Wft Uft 
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Wta.Htah-Ua 


* jT 

.'•’Sn-®- 

111 
J* aB' 1 

h« . rau 

S. 9* 

ft* 

St# 

si- 

S is* 


fi 

rfj 

JW ^ 


ft 4ft 4ft? 

£ -ft '-8ft 

lb 1 Sft If*?* 
lb 67*0 Kfrra 
73*4 UU+? 

1 llto mFg 

b lift w. id 

xim 3HM 

4to 4»+% 
25 26 +T 



+U 

49%+ 8 

M*0 


13*6 

13*6-1 

IS 


3*6 


14ft 


13*6 

13*6 

Wto 

MW-* 

14 

u 

14*6 

mt+» 


3*6- % 

Ato 

716 

18ft 

10ft 

16% 

!■*»+» 

MU 

W6+* 


n +i 


• 

5% J 15-1 It* 

81 

37 +2 

M 

29K+n 

Uto 

IJto 

21*6 

31ft— 8 

M 

a -w 

lift 

17U+» 

17ft 

17*4+ * 

M 

20to+ * 

im 

18*4 

7% 

774 - ti 

8ft 

B6~h 

lto 

3 +» 

1*6 

» +tt 

WHO 




/UtGfthesEseci^^ ^-JVtotihratmenraflpc^ 


1,500,000 Shares 

NIKE, Inc. 

Class B Common Stock 


Lehman Brothers Kuhn Loeb ■ ■ 

. -neonwnK-r Kidder. Peabody ©Co. 

BacheHars^S^ Shield, Bear, Stearns & Co. BlyU. Eaafnan Paine Webber Read 6 Co ! 

Donaldson. Lufkin & Jenrecte DrexPl R„mh am T, DUJon. Read & Co. Inc. 

L.KR JS£T=i_^. Cloldman, Sachs & Co. Hazard ft*. & Co. 


L. F. Rothschild, Unterberg, Towbin 
Warhuig ftritaf Becker Wen 

Alex. Brown& Sons A G. Edwards 

ABD Securities Corporation Ad vest, Inc. 

Basle Securities Corporation J. C. Bradford & Co. 

EuroPartners Securities Corporation Robert I 

Ladenburg.Thalmann6ECo.Inc. Moseley, Hal 
Nomura Securities International, Inc. 

Wood Gundy Incorporated 


Salomon Brothers Inc Sheaiaon/Aroerican Express Inc. 

Wertheim & Co., Inc. Dean Winer Reynolds Inc. 

A. G. Edwards & Sons, Inc. TWon McKinnon Securities Inc. 

Mvestilnc. Amhold and S. Bleichrbcder, Inc. Atlantic Capial 

B — S2 &Ca Daiwa Securities America Inc. F. Eberetadt&Co!! Inc. 

II— Hambrecht & Quist Klein wort, Benson 

Moseley, Hallganen, Estabmok & Weeden Inc. The Nikko S^Ls Co. 

Rothschild Inc. Tuckei; Anthony & R. L. Day, Inc. 

Yamaichi International (America), Inc. 


Klein wort, Benson 

■wxptnied 

The Nikko Securities Co. 

InHrraaqnai Jno. 


Baring Brothers 8s Co.. 

Unmnf 

October 22. 1982 


Morgan Grenfell & Co. 

Lxnoad 


Sal. Oppenheim jc & Cie. 


Pictet International 

Lmn| 
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3M -2*0 
4U 8U 
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’■sum frodMl birfSI .. 
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t PoNcvM 

mess. 

. Posted .12# 
r Ponts.w 
> \ PowtWnd 

•x f PwConv 

I* ; Prabftot 
PtWraP • 
PrecCst JB 


*«* % jo sm+iu, 
j* % r* m+ u 
<n 9*39-1626-14 

7VJ 7Vb 74k— H 

*S '» ’It 

9 6ft 7 + ft 
ant nu+ J, 
7ft lft+1 


395 
£ 
sat 
» 

382 23 

naz m 


PfdftM.tt 
pr»eM4.n* 
X44e 


:• :>«. S ' ProfnTjB 
; V Prevrov JO 
PrtcaCe 


i». 


fti: 


•ft 

7l> 


■« ? 3 

*-. - i 

ii. V.‘ .v 

I . I; 

‘in 


prrron* 

b ■. PredOp.lt 

• Prates 

r BSE* 

• Pronlrtv 
S’ ProgfTrl 
. l ’*. PfttCpi.ia 

PravLfA 144 
PrvNI si JO 
P«F«. 
PMvNCljJ 

Pottancut 
PMWPrJO 
PurceH 


Z7ft 26ft 

no «a an 
713 38V* 37 

WTOavi* 2?*. 

w 11ft ^ 
«QM 3M 

953 am 29 

K » ft 
« « » 


"if 
4 w 

134 25ft 55V* 


27H+1U. 

2*y»* » 

»H+ ft 
37ft+ ft 
31 +1 
22 —ft 
llft+lft 
»*+2ft 
3Sft+3U 
Sft— ft 
«*+ ft 


n. 




>'** 


’*?•! i! 


PwtDInc 
>.: puiocor 
• . PutnTr.H 
Y PyromOil 
. Quoamro 
.. QuofaOiji 

■: -gSS. 

Qwrni 
RAI 

RLlCn J* 


an n 

no Mft 
144 28ft 
W9 20 

m m 

757 IM 

S 2D 
TO 17ft 


40ft 41ft+l 

4 4 

*» W 4- ft 
2544+ ft 


■HP - 

RrtSri 

RodTcti 

Rome* 

Rofltofon , 

RoeenCo 

RalnrBnUO 

Ram Pin JO 


H 17ft 17» 
TO » 3ft 
2572 4ft 4 
240 20ft 19ft 
4i Sft jy. 
181 4ft 4ft 

XHMBH 22 
3M » 7ft 
113 7 7 


44ft 47 + ft 
30$ 33ft+3ft 
7ft 7ft— ft 
Uft UH+ H 
27ft 28ft +1 
l*ft 20 + ft 
2ft 2ft 
14ft Mft- ft 
19ft 20 + ft 
14ft 17ft 4- ft 


l«ft 
3ft + ft 
«4+ ft 

19ft— ft 
5ft-ft 
4ft 
27 

« + ft 
7 


: : RemdCap 
> RanaalrJr 
RankOJi* 

\ RavmndlJO 
14J1 Ra-rpak 
h. Rovrocfca 
‘ RealAm 
jv RElnvP 1J4 
RsataxJa 
l* RMHst.lW 
c • RettnLbJ4b 


ReacvE.40 

in ; s s 

■ ‘ 5, r i Rapes 
*" ■' Ci RspAutn J4 
" « ri Rss*ilnc04 
>< Remind 
» £ • RtsUrb 
- . *• i RwUI Srt- 
4- ;< J Rsrtu tin 
Hi. v.-i Reuters 
* «•; Pool r in 1J4 
W i». * . RtvRwU* 
in. Ji Rhodes. to# 
RTObsMsijo 
R toftvJO 
RtwalMi JO 
RoatfSvUO 
RoanElJOa 
KobbMv SO 
RoHPor.UH 
RoM40t.ll) 
Rock cor 
RdradNot 
4 , RdtMMpf 
? RckMtGJd 
» Roc or 

RorCbB25 
i RotHta 
r. RoliBH 1J2 
ft. 


. !"» ft 

5 

‘■i «•: «■ 

£’ 


'««. C ' 


?“• !■... 


ft 


_ - ■ . RtweStB Jla 
" v -JH »■ Rotpath JO 
T ft. Rous* JO 


'»■» j! 


Raws JO 
Roy I Roc 
- RvonAtt 
RvunFom 


.’ft s.. 

••• U ■ 

£!'*?■ 
:•'•! ii. » . 

*! fy \ 

■« :i T . 
UU |'% IM 

-■ c 
;t i”. 

■■ • 5IS. L 

« « I 

'Is •-.• 


« 

.ft 


SABHar.U 

SAUCU 

SBTsUSI 

SdSy 

seia» 

SFETdtf 
SIHons.10 
SRI 1.12 
SMscrd 
Safeco 2JD 
SafKisn JO 
SaoeOrl 
StHslOtf 45N 
StJuds 
St Paul 240 
SanBar.TO 
SandCM 
SIMonBk JOB 
Santos J04e 
Sanyas 
Saxco 
5OS0I.14B 
SvnhF si JO 
Savwav.10 
SvBkPSJOs 


ScenOp 
SooaOwl 
ScanOun 
Scsptraa 
SctaakE 
Schsrsr 
SOMlas JO 
SchlmA J0b 
Sdmsd 
ScVCnw 24 
Sdlnc 
SdaRd JM 


1932 131A 12ft 13 — ft 
174 4 W Sft- ft 
MM Wi 22ft Mft+1 
13* » 9V» n 

igEm-uaMoy-u+ft 

JJ7 7ft 4ft 7ft + ft 
SW ftft 24ft 24ftftlft 
» 12ft lift 1K+ ft 
1700 13ft 13ft 15ft +1U 

38 7ft 7ft 7ft 

4234 2ft2S-M2W-^+9J2 
113 1914 1M 19ft + ft 
» ft Hi M 

401 5ft Sft 5ft+ ft 
34 Sft 3ft 3ft 

13 lift lift lift 
34 14ft 14ft 14ft— ft 
TO 4ft Sft 4 

07 19ft 19 T9 — ft 
334333 27 32ft -Hift 

17 Mft 14ft +2 
3M9 T2ft lift I2ft+ ft 
12 4ft 4ft 4ft— ft 
M . 24 23 24 +| 

597 5* 5ft Sft+ ft 

127 4ft 4 414+ ft 

U> TOft 4ft Wft+ ft 

J4 8ft B Oft 

m II |l 11 

207 10ft 10ft TOft 

278 7 7 7 

MOO 17ft 17ft I7» 

423 Sft Sft Aft+ ft 
330- 1M 13ft Uft 
1413 5ftft 23ft . 2SV.+3 
1327 4ft 4ft 4ft+ ft 
209 24ft 2» 24 + ft 
3 414 Sft 41 m 

MR Uft 17ft Mto+lft 
1585 57ft 53 97 +4 

n m m m 

243 lift Oft 11 + ft 
42 2ft 2ft 2ft— ft 
314 14 U. 14 +1 

nos lift mb nft+ift 
27019-14 - 11415-14+1-14 
2534 ft 1-14 1-14 
«• Oft 7ft 8ft+ ft 

4ft 4M 4ft + ft 

2517 7ft Sft 7ft +1 
1*0 1 2ft 3 

3*2 17ft 14ft- 17ft+IM 
55 lift 9% 11 VS + 1ft 
0 34 23ft 24 + ft 
12 24 23ft » + ft 
45 ID fft- 10 + ft 
449 2» 22ft 33ft + ft 
BK 7ft Oft 7 — VS 
* Sft 414 Cft+ ft 
Cl* 14ft 12ft -14M+2 
N 414 Sft 414+1 

39 414 4ft 4ft 

1* in - lift 10ft+ ft 

7145 37ft 331S 36VS+3VS 
SIS 34ft 2M 3414+416 
1042 17ft Uft 14ft— 1ft 
15 10M 10 Uft— ft 
1048 29*6 29 Sft+ ft 
944 Uft 17ft lVft+lft 
1490 44ft 42ft 43ft— ft 
499 34 33 31 —1 

US Oft 4ft Oft +2 

1005 34ft 35ft 3Sft— ft 
347 32ft 21 Zl — ft 
5409 40ft S«ft 99ft+4ft 
1073 lift Uft llft+lft 
254 Uft TW Uft+lft 
S 21 20ft 21 + ft 
1014 4 Sft 5 13-14 
27 9ft Oft m- ft 

230 3 2ft Zft 

ISO 3 1-322 15-1*3 1-32+1-14 
TO m 20ft 20ft + ft 
(79 9ft Sft 9ft+ ft 

1094 17ft 17 1714+ ft 

2978 114 ft lft+ ft 
919 7ft 4 4ft + ft 

427 3ft 2to 3 + ft 

44 17ft Mft 14ft +2 
443 4ft 4ft 4ft+ ft 

105 3ft 3ft 3ft+ ft 

2912 17ft Uft 17ft+lft 
.114 13 12ft 13 + ft 
Xl56 22ft 19ft 2116+ ft 
240 Oft 9 916+ ft 

240 Oft 9 7ft.+ ft 

145 11 19ft 11 

40 4ft 4ft 4ft 
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ShwOcn 
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SotvEx 

5ons8tao 

BonecPia 

Sonora VI 

SaanrFd. 

sSSSJ.191 

SostBPoSJOb 

S osMIcC 1J3 

SaBadCJO 

SCatWtrUO 

SttmNatlJS 

SlhPacPt 

SthtfRf J2 

swum voo 

Mio 

SwLsasp 

leEUvUt 

Sovran 1.10 

Snangln J4 

Snecdy 

SpecCHJS 

iamrei.lOe 

StafBId JO 

Stenpdo 

StafMVnTJ2 

StdCTob JO 

StHovnE.14 

SMMlcra 

SMftMM 

Standunt 

StanbrasUO 

StaHBcPUO 

5ta5tBsU0 

StateOp.Ua 

StSChiT.151 

Stotosr.WI 

Start Pip 

Stent U 

StewSI MO 

Stawlnf L24 

StcfcrYI.U 

StrawClUOb 

SMkPtr 

Strvkr 

Strm Rs 50a 

Subaru J2 

SoOrScplJ* 

Sura Ho 1.14 

Sum H8 1 JO 

SumBnA2J0 

Sumtoil 

SwtBkpKJt 

SunRDI 

SunrSLt 

SuPWEIJB 

SupStor 

SuprEq 

SurVTac 

Sw nn ht 

SwrthwsJO 

Swltcho 

Mai 

SyrabTc 

SymbTcun 


ira in 

5BB 19ft 

2*2 jft 
42 19ft 
IU 1ft 
1147 8ft 

ion i7*k 

' 3ft 


nv. 

w 

3 

19ft 

1ft 

Oft 

M 

3ft 


Uft+Zft 
Uft + lft 
3U+ ft 
19ft 
lft— ft 
Sft- ft 
17 +lft 
Sft- ft 
21ft 
Wft+1 
11 + ft 


17 + ft 
17ft 
14ft 
816+1 
Sft— ft 
4ft+ ft 
4 + ft 
» +4M 
Mft+lft 
3SH+IV. 
Sft- ft 
4ft+l 
4ft+ ft 
44ft+5ft 
3416+2 
fft+ ft 
17ft 


■ ft 

10ft 

ft 

T7ft+1 
37 +3ft 
T4ft+ ft 
14ft— ft 
17ft + ft 
. . 9ft+ ft 
14ft 1Sft+1 
V T2V6+JV. 
ft 3ft+ ft 
Uft— ft 
14 + ft 
1216+216 
4*6+ ft 


24ft 
U46+21S 
U + V6 
. ft 


SyrSuppJOa 

Syicon JO 
5y*!ln 


TCACblJS* 

T5 line .10 

Tompox2J0a 

Tandem 

Tendons 

TcmoCo 

TaraVIt 

ToylorDv 

Toy Rut 

Tern 

Tdnn JSa 

Tctmcns 

TchCom 

T action E.04 

TecumPSJOo 


n 21ft 21ft 
37 II 9ft 

144 11 10ft 

9 Sft 5ft 
94 17 Mft 

7 17ft 17ft 
90 Mft M 
M Sft 7ft 
WO 27ft 25S6 
203 Oft 4ft 
479 4 3V6 

3737 30ft 37ft 
1173923ft 21ft 
. 1247 34ft 3$ft 
278 U fft 

594 4ft 5ft 
317 4ft Sft 
2404 47ft 41ft 
979 3414 SJ 

478 Sft B 
5 T7ft 17ft 

1744 34ft 23ft 24V6+ ft 
2B35 Oft 7 8*6+116 

33 4 Sft 

15 10ft 10ft 
724 ft ft 
301 18 Mft 

Ml » 33 

897 14ft 13*6 
404 18ft 15ft 
428 T7ft Mft 
MC 9ft 7ft 
M5 15ft 

1736 18 

2213. 4ft - 3ft 
81 IBft lift 
500 14 13V* 

1451 13ft m 
X84 4*6 4ft 

84 434 4ft fu ' 

399 21ft 2U* 2Tft+ ft 
409 24V4 Mft 
1537 10ft Bft 
32 14ft 15ft .. 
349855-18 4V. 5 V 
22 13*6 1316 13*6 

238 29ft S IBft— ft 
149 7ft 7 7»+ ft 

1114 M 12ft 13ft+l 
124 2ft 2« 2ft— ft 

1551 5*6 4ft 3ft+ ft 

a Sft 4ft 5ft + ft 
77 31ft 31 3lft+ ft 

42 42 41*6 4Tft+ ft 

MS 12ft 12ft 12ft + V6 

92 13*6 13ft t3V6+ V. 
102 12ft 12*6 12ft+ ft 

54 23ft 23 23ft + ft 

2497 7-14 7-14 7-M 
2S54 18)6 17ft TSft+ *6 

Its Uft \4 14 

49 3*6 3*6 3*6 

19 4ft 4 4 — ft 

17 14*6 14*6 1416 
2229 tft 716 B*b+ ft 

22 19 1216 14*6+2 

400 Mft n 73—96 

M2 498 4 fl 6+ 16 

41 Eft 4*6 6ft + ft 

M 4ft 4ft 4ft + ft 

1212 7ft 6ft 7ft+ V6 

3W 296 2*6 286+ 16 

492 30ft 30 30ft + ft 
3 29 2SV6 28*6— *6 
3ft 2*6 296 

412 1596 1316 19*6+2 
780 40 S4V6 5W6+5 
206 796 6ft 7 — ft 
47 3S 34V6 35 + *6 
500 46 44 45ft+1 

419 M 48 4916+116 

349 7 4*6 7 + ft 

TO Bft Bft Bft 

310 716 7*6 U6+ ft 

289 2W 196 196— ft 

HD Bft 0*6 Oft 

417 Uft 12*6 Uft— 96. 
481 30ft 24 30ft+4*6 

*47 TWft 18V. 1WI 

105 31*6 29*6 3116+2 

8442 3-76 W Wt+Vll 
381 34*6 32*6 34 +T96 
397 22ft 22 22 — ft 

2448 93ft 47ft 53ft+5ft 

479 23*6 22ft 2216+ *6 

14 lift 17ft Uft+ ft 
87 2Sft » 25ft+ ft 

17 24*6 38 24*6+ *6 

31 2ft 2ft »+ ft 
79 44*6 406 44*6+6 

243 3ft » 316- ft 

131 Tift 13 UV6 
84 796 7ft 7ft 

800 Uft lift Uft+1 
230 9 8*4 9 + 16 

70 9 8ft 0*6— ft 

106 6 4ft 4 +116 

10 7*6 7*6 716 

1121 9*6 M6 Bft +1 ft 
7ft 9ft+lft 

5ft 4ft+ ft 
M Bft+ ft 
4ft 4ft— *6 
14ft left 
1116 U + *6 
996 W6+ ft 
27 29 +2 

U 14*6+1*4 
Mft 1494+ *6 

42 + ft 

(196+4*6 


1073 

125 

1547 716 
22 16ft 
244 Uft 

ion uft 

US 29 
410 Uft 
TW 15 ..._ 

2049 42ft 41ft 
1749331ft S 


1435(20 22*6 27*6+494 

567 9ft 9ft Tft— ft 
7 1(6 1*6 1ft 

255 4 3ft 4 + ft 

TO Sft 394 3ft 
457 Sft 5 S —ft 
129 lift 9*6 10*6+114 
X8B6 19U 15V* Uft 
tn 23*6 20ft 23ft+2ft 
20 5 S S 

113 49*6 44*6 4916-MV6 
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TrtnupJO 
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USTCpJOe 

UTLCp 

UltraxvUSe 

Unlfls 

UnHiwt 
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UnlmeO 

UnBkAia 

UnEIStllJO 
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NBA Contract Talks: Owners Seek a New Deal 





By Gerald Eskenazi 

New York Times Sertice 

NEW YORK — Since the 1960s. 
David Stem and Lany Fleisher 
have stared at each other across 
the bargaining table, sometimes 
screaming, sometimes laughing, 
but always able to work out a solu- 
tioa. 

The two lawyers are at it again 
these days. Stem argues the case 
for the National Basketball Associ- 
ation as its executive vice president 
and chief negotiator, while Fleish- 
er pleads for the NBA Players As- 
sociation as its director. The ob- 
ject: a new contract to replace the 
one that expired June 1. 

The season opens next Friday, 
yet Ae two have presented a calm 
public posture. Outwardly there 
are no harsh words, no throats, no 

angry stalking out of negotiations 

— the son of unproductive, sabo- 
taging by-play that has marked the 
National Football League talks. 

Even though it might appear 
there are no major issues for die 
players — after all with an average 
of about $220,000 apiece, they are 
as a group the world's highest sala- 
ried athletes — it is a difficult time 
for the sport The league believes it 
cannot continue its system of free- 
market free-agency and salaries 
with no ceilings. In any given sea- 
son, says the league, only four or 
five of the 23 teams make money. 

In an ironic twist, the league is 
asking that the players' salaries be 
based on a percentage of the 
teams' revenue, according to a 
source close to the negotiations. 
That is directly opposite the posi- 
tion taken by NFL owners and 
players. 

There is something almost com- 
fortable about the two NBA warri- 
ors, Fleisher and Stern, in their 
confrontations. 

As one inside observer explains. 
“Fleisher doesn't have to wony 
about going back to his players 
and explain all his actions, as Ed 
Garvey must do in football. Flash- 
er's been doing this since 1963. He 
knows aD the answers. He doesn't 
need his players' permission to do 
anything. 

“And Stern has been involved 
with the league for IS years. He’s 
not an outside gun hired to come 
in. He doesn't fedpressured to get 
instant results. That’s what has 
happened with Jack Donlan in the 
NFL." 

In conversations with many key 
figures involved in the NBA talks, 
as well as with others familiar with 
the issues, a picture of a sport em-' 
erges that has little in common 
with pro football’s issues. Pro bas- 
ketball, with its small squads. 82- 
game regular-season schedule, less 
cumbersome front offices and un- 
inhibited owners, is not as rigid 
and possesses fewer secrets. 

Lany O’Brien, the NBA com- 
missioner, doesn’t adopt a de- 
tached attitude at the negotiations 
— he has already attended two 
negotiating sessions. 

Neither Commissioner Bowie 
Kuhn of baseball nor Commission- 
er Pete Rozelle of the NFL attend- 
ed talks in the early stage. Both 
had strikes. 

Bui O'Brien enjoys pr essing the 
flesh. He was skilled at bringing 
le and issues together in the 
when he helped steer 

NBA Exhibition Games 

FrftfoV* Renats 
Now Jersey 91, Atlanta BS 
Washington (7. Mew York 74 
Ptilla0a<ai*la.ll7, Indiana 112 
Oileaao 137, San Antonia 134. OT 
□alio* 109. Houston 94 
Mllvraukce 122, Phoenix 1 10 
Denver 132. Konas City 123 

Saturday* Rtsolto 
Wash Ingtcn 95, New Jersey 93 
Detroit KM. Indiana 101 
now York M Attonta 92 
Boston 10X Philadelphia 101 
Koran City W* San Anlaftio 107 
Dallas 1U. Houston lit 
Seattle 114. Lot AnOTas 113 


through Congress many of Prow- 
dent Johnson's programs. 

His basketball manipulations, 
however, have not produced wind- 
falls or pork barrels for his owners. 
They want lo share in the basket- 
ball money that only the players 
seem to be ma king . 

Owners view the NRa — which 
collectively lost 515 million last 
season — as being on the verge of 
financial success. Last year net- 
work television ratings rose. So did 
attendance. Each team this season 
will receive a total of SI 2 million 
from CBS-TV, and the ESPN and 
USA cable companies. 

In previous years, cable compa- 
nies weren’t interested. Now. to 
many owners, cable-TV is just over 
the rainbow. Yet there are some 
clubs that will never shore the 
dream because of their smaller 
markets and their inabilities to 
compete financially. Those clubs 
contend the only answer is to share 
the wealth — just as everyone does 
in the NFL 

That argument doesn't impress 
labor. 

“Whal the owners are doing is. 
they’re asking the players. ‘Save us 
from ourselves,' ~ is the view of a 
pro-labor observer. “The owners 
are asking the employees to stop 
the owners from spending money. 

The owners attempted to put a 
team wage ceiling on salaries. A 
court-apppointed special master 
turned that down. 

The ceiling was designed to save 
the owners from themselves. U 
might have prevented the reoccu- 
rence of the Moses Malone situa- 
tion — Malone was a free agent 
after playing with Houston and 
received a S2-million-a-year offer 
from Philadelphia. The Rockets 
were entitled to match the olTer 
and they did. Finally, they made a 
deal and sent him to Philadelphia. 

“Houston, which couldn’t afford 
him, was ready to match the of- 
fer.*' notes an expert on the work- 
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Moses Malone of the Philadelphia 76ers 

Exhibit A: The ceiling nay designed to save the owners from themselves 


ings of the NBA. “They were chas- 
ing just to stay even." 

The league's latest bargaining 
ploy is its demand for givcbacks. 
which one observer calls “some- 
thing that has never happened in 
the history of sports negotiations." 

Among the giveback demands 
are a slicing of the roster from 12 
players to 10. But practical basket- 
ball people know that is impossi- 
ble; How can you scrimmage if 
you only have 10 players and one 
is injured? 

The league also savs it wants to 
lake away first-class air travel. 


How many 6-foot-Q-inch. 250- 
pound people can m( three abreast 
for a few hours? And if thc\ did. 
what son of shape would they be 
in to play a game? 

Perhaps most unsettling to 
many players is the attempt by the 
league to eliminate the guaranteed 
contract — under which a player is 
paid for the life of the contract, 
whether or not he perform.*. 

Fleisher says he has not given 
the league a deadline for settling. 
Nor. he says, has the league given 
him one before it would put into 
effect the givebacks. 
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EAST 

Amhorsf UWnlevonO 
Bows 21, Worcoster Teen 13 
Boston Col. 32. Army 17 
Boston U. 42, ManaBKiSein 4 
Bowdoln 28. Coast Guorfl 13 
Bucfcnall G. Columbia 25 
CW. Post 41. Sprtnanela 0 
Dartmouth 14. Car rail 13 
□ela«iar« 5*. Town* St. 3 
Duarasie 12. Garawa 0 
Hamilton 2a Hobart » 

Harvard 27. Princeton 15 
Hofstro 34. KJnas Paint 18 
Holy Cnns 17. Brawn 4 
Lofavetw 49, Oavfdson 14 
LowOll 21. FordMn 13 
Maine 21. Conractiart 7 
Ma n hatt a n 30. Stony Broofc 23 
Mas*. Maritime 40. W. Connealcul 12 
Middleburv 17. Colby 10 

Muhlenberu21.W. Maryland 14 
Navy 2D. Citadel 3 

New Hampshire 24. Northeastern 22 
Penn 27. Yale 14 
Penn St. 24. w, Virginia 0 
Plmbursh 14. Syracuse 0 
Rhode Island 41.5. Coenectlcut 14 
Rutgers 34. CotoaW 17 
St. Lawrence 34. Rochester 7 
Union 38. Trinity 14 
williams ix Tufts II 

SOUTH 

Alatooma XI, dnctawli 3 
Auburn 35. Mississippi St. 17 
Clemsao 30. N. Carolina SL29 
Furman 20, E. Tennessee St. IS 
Georgia 27. Kentucky 14 
Georgia Tech 31. Tenness e e 71 
Louisiana St. IX S. Carolina 4 
Louisiana Tach 33. NW Louisiana 0 
Maryland 49. Duke 22 
S. Mississippi 48. Louisville 0 
Tennessee St. 41, 8 ethune-Cookmn II 
Tiriane 17, Memphis St. 10 
Vanderbilt T9, Mississippi M 
Virginia 34. Wake Forest 27 
VMt M, Richmond 0 
Virginia Ted* 34. Appalachian St. 0 
MIDWEST 

Bail 5t. IX W. Michigan 4 
Dayton 18. Cantslus 14 
Illinois 79, Wisconsin TO . 

Iowa 21. Minnesota 16 
Kansas St. 3*. Kansas 7 
Michigan 4*. Northwestern 14 
Nebraska 2X Missouri 19 
M. Illinois 10, E. Michigan 0 
Ohio St. 49. Indiana 25 
Purdue 24. Michigan SI. 21 
S. Illinois 21. Indiana SI. 9 
Toledo 24, Bowling Green 10 
Wash. X Jett. 23, John Carroll 17 
wichlia st. sxTexos-Artifigton 13 
SOUTHWEST 
Air Farce 35. TexovEI Paso 7 
Arkansas 3X Houston 3 
OklOTomo 27. Oklahoma St. 9 
SMU 30. Texas 17 
Texas AXM 49. Rice 7 
TCU 38. Baylor 14 
Tulsa 34. Drake 18 


FAR WEST 
Arizona 59, Pacific U. 7 
Boise St. 41. Weber SI. 21 
Brigham Young 34. Caiarode Si. 18 
Idaho 34. Montano 51. 20 
Idaho St. 28. Momora 14 
town St. 31. Colorado 14 


NewMeiUca6t-NewMeiKo!*l W 
Natro Dame IX Oregon 13 
Southern Cal 31. Oregon 51. 0 
Stanford 31. Washington ST. >6 
UCLA 47. California 31 
Washing ton IX Tc*0* Tech J 
wvamlng 14. Utah 13 


College Football Conference Standings 
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Iowa 

Wisconsin 
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Padflc-lB 

Coeferance All Barnes 
WLTPfsOP WLT PtsOP 
40014458 2 0 0 255 84 
3 0 0 112 20 5 1 0 184 S 
3 0 0 70 20 7 0 0 IB4 53 
2 0 1 113 72 4 0 1 270141 

2 2 0 114 93 4 3 0 203162 
111 75 59 3 2 1 140 98 

1 3 0 4(119 4 30 133143 
0 3 1 57 (7 1 5 1 105144 
0 4 1 48149 0 4 1 48231 

0 4 0 38119 0 4 1 48148 

Big Tea 

Conference All Gamas 
WLT PtsOP WLT PtsOP 
S 0 0 153 57 530 197111 
S 1 0 202 Ml 4 2 0 244171 
miHO 4 3 0 IMIS 

3 1 0 97 72 4 3 0 121147 
32 0 IIQlia 4 30 141 101 

2 3 0 IS 151 2 5 0 161714 
2 3 0 125118 3 4 0 149154 

1 4 0 118 1*4 3 40 214158 
1 5 0 84228 2 8 0 130241 
05 0 87 IS 0 70 112149 

Southeastern 


Iowa St. 
one. st. 
Missouri 
Colorado 
Kansas 


demon 

Maryland 

N-Corailna 

N.CaraSt. 

Duke 

Virginia 

WV. Forest 
Go. Tech 


Harvard 

Dartmouth 

Brawn 

Princeton 

Yale 

Cohimbk) 


1 1 1 
0 1 2 
0 1 2 
0 2 1 
0 2 I 


51 44 4 2 1 170 91 
9 74 1 3 2 127135 
43 47 3 2 2 122101 
S3 «4 1 S I 98 IBS 
45 98 1 4 2 113 143 


Atlantic Caest 

Conference All Games 
WLT Pit OP WLT PIS OP 

3 0 0 135 43 5112C489 
3 0 0 124 59 5 2 0 737 120 
2 0 0 45 14 5 1 0 208 4! 
2 3 0 90115 4 3 0 149141 
I 2 D 87115 34 0 184205 
1 3 0 44142 1 S 0 97185 
0 4 0 45140 3 5 0 150210 
000 0 0430 117172 


Ivy I 

Conference AR Gemes 
WLTPK OP WLT PtsOP 
4 0 0 K3 66 5 1 0 163118 
3 1 0 91 58 4 2 0 IS 89 
2 1 0 28 4* 2 4 0 77134 
2 2 0 100 92 3 3 0 130 129 
2 2 0 98111 24 0 129146 
1 2 0 71 65 2 4 0 111 116 
1 3 0 9213 1 5 0 140223 



Coeferance All Barnes 

Cornell 

0 4 0 81 118 

0 6 

0 93154 


• WLT PtsOP W LT PtsOP 







Georgia 

400 114 Sf 7 0 1 180 9S 


Malar IndepeadanH 




Auburn . 

. . 3 D 0 ..77 3* 6 1 0 157 104 


W L 

T 

PH 

OP 

LSU 

201 8247 501 193 33 

Ten n. St. 

* 

0 

1 

207 

60 

Ato&ama 

2 1 0 94 70 4 1 0 236108 

Pittsburgh 


0 

a 

133 


Vanderbilt 

220 8490 430 142159 

Permit 


1 

0 

219 


Tennessee 

111 73 74 3 3 1 151 154 

Holy Cross 


1 

0 



Florida 

1 2 0 69 72 4 2 0 IB01D9 

Boston Cal. 

5 

1 




Miss. St. 

030 5691 350 186 190 

Fiortdo SI. 


1 

0 


12? 

Mississippi 

030 34 94 340 128144 

Coioaht 


1 

0 



Kentucky 

0 30 7? T9 08 1 83188 

Noire Dome 

4 

1 

i 

104 

77 



SWLa. 

5 

2 

0 

169 



Southwest 

Mtaml 


2 





Conference AU Gomes 

W.VIralnlo 


2 



114 


WLT PtsOP WLT PH OP 

SAMSS. 


3 

0 



SMU 

4 0 0 18 43 7 0 0 208 90 

Cincinnati 

4 

3 

0 

189 

136 

Arkansas 

300 94 4 400 175 35 

E.Carolina 

4 

3 

0 

142 


Texas AiM 

2 2 0 112 70 4 3 0 227 185 

Now 

4 

3 

0 


127 

TCU 

220 TO 31 3 4 0 127147 

Vlr.Teeft 

4 

3 

0 

147 

76 

Texas Teen 

2 2 0 73 81 3 4 0 107 135 

Rutgers 

4 

3 

0 

130 

133 

Texas 

1 1 0 51 37 3 2 0 115 77 

WJOdcky 

4 

3 

0 

UO 

ir 

Houston 

1 2 1 42 99 24 1 132157 

NW La 

4 

4 

0 

183 


Baylor 

1 3 1 101 132 2 4 1 136 170 

(.Carolina 

3 

4 

0 

175 


Rice 

040 51 130 070 84233 

Tern pie 

3 

4 

0 

145 

128 



Louisville 

3 

4 

0 

119 

291 


Bio Burnt 

Army 


4 

0 




Cratarance All Same* 

Tutane 

■» 

5 

0 

170 

182 


WLT PtsOP WLT PH OP 

WmBJUarv 

* 

5 

0 

101 

an 

Nebraska 

3 0 0 105 44 610280 87 







Oklahoma 

300 TON 520 162109 

MemuhJL 

0 


0 

92 

183 

Kansas 51. 

111 54 56 4 2 1 159 105 

Richmond 

0 

7 

0 

S7 

300 


ESCORTS & GUIDES 


INTERNATIONAL 

ESCORT SERVICE 

USA 


M.TX. 

2 1 2-765-7896 
212-765-7754 

OticnoeBraedi 

312-861-0465 

Escorts avcdable to travel i 
nediandhr or inlemc 

MAJOR 

CREDIT CARDS 


TM» a wee d wlan fa g service bra 
been fe^arad rathe lap A mod 
racdoBve Eraert Senfce bp 
USA A hfjeraaBonrf news raedfa 


racSocmdTV. 


• CONMCTA MTBMATIONAL P 
Escort Service in Europe: 

06103-66122 


SWTTZBttANDt 0049-61 OX-861 22 
Zurich - Brae! - Uwerae - Berne - 
i u oi iae ie - C e i wa. 

AUSTRIA* Vierara 060-41 03-461 22 

ITALYi 00494103-36122 

Rome-Mllan 

0049-4103-86133 


HOUAND; 

AmsttMfl 


02O4369S6 
1 Hbqh Wbri—L 


ENGLAND* lenden 01-438 7969 

OTMR EEC CAPITALS ' 

TeL-Oenaaiy 041 03-861 32 


AAMBUCAN ESOOCT SBEVKX 

* ESCORTS NY & 

1 EVERYWHERE 
YOU ARE— OR GO 
> Amorica-Transwovld 
212-591-2934 
21 2^461 -6091 
2T 2-961 -1945 

-Telephone write POG 176, 
FrashMmfawx NY 11344 USA" 


GB4EVA VJ.P. Service. 
Noon to midniQf4. Tek <1 20 36 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


(Continaed From Back Page) 


ESCORTS A GUIDES 


REGENCY -USA 

WOKLDWBCMUUU40UAL 


NEW YORK CITY 
Tel: 21 2 -83 8 -8027 
6 212-753-1864. 
By roenwpon only. 


CAPRICE 

E5CORT SERVICE 
IN NEW YORK 
TB 4 212-737 3291. 


FRANKFURT 


J P i oms BC DW saaocg 

Ewxb awcdabla to iroral anywhere 

0611-686482 


AMSTERDAM 

***** 

HONESTY 


ESCORT 5BMCE 
CBSJfT CARDS 


43 


LONDON 

OXFORD ST 

ESCORT SERVICE 

TEL: 01 5822408 

LONDON A MA3HBOW 


Geneva-Jade Domino 
Escort Servks. Tab 022/31 93 09 


ESCORTS & GUIDES 


CONTACTA MTl ESCORT SERVICE 

• LONDON* 

TEL 01-628 7969 

• V184NA* 

m; 0606103-82048 


LA VENTURA 

BY MIA* LAURA 
ESCORT SBtVKE 

NEW YORK COY* USA 

212-888-1666 


LONDON 

BB.GRAVIA 

Ettert Servk*. 

Tel: 736 5877. 


CACHET U.S.A. 

EXOITSBMCE 
KCW YORK 212-242-0838 or 
212-874-1310 

Other motor dtie* awdabk. 


(O) 6196 481420 

HtAMCRIRT 

PRIVATE COLLECTION 

BOORT SatVKE 
FOR LADIES AOBOIEMBI 


LONDON 

Porbrnm Escort Agency 

67 Chfltem Straet, 

London WT 

TBs 486 3724 or 486 1 1 58 


ZURICH 

Vanessa Escort Service 

10:01/470212-692245 


LONDON - C20SEA 6SL Exart Ser- 
wee, 51 Beaucham p Place, London 
swi TefcOI 584 6513/274^4-12 pm. 


ESCORTS & GUIDES 


JAN BIK 


ESCORTS & GUIDES 


• ZURICH - GENEVA • 

Omega Escort Service Germany 

TEL: 0049-61 03-82048 


SINCE 1967 

Amsterdam Escort Service Kg2997-3685 
Buten Wiermgenstraal 3/X Tel 222785 


AMSTERDAM 


' SHE * ESCORT S8CVICE 
Tri: 222940 


EVASION 

MADRID 

MuMinaual Eieerf & Guide Serwee. 
Teii Madrid 261 41 42 - 26143 35. 


AR1STOCAT5 

LOWKM 
bead Service 
Tefc 437 <741/4742 
12 noc 


AMSTERDAM 

■Norm -europf 
BCOST & GUR3E ACBaCY 
TR: n 20 - 645687 
joj 20 -645688 


LONDON WEST 

ESCORT AGB4CY 
WEST N> 8 HEATMtOW 
LONDON (01) 747 3304 


THE HAGUE 

MONBCA'S BCORT SaVKE 
Tefc (0)70 -500535 
Tdt (0)70-503535 


GOtOGfHOtM-DUBSBDORF 

Etcart Ser v i ce 
Tofc 0221 / 124601 


GENEVAGCOUSNE 
&cort Servira. Aftemon 4 Eraring. 
Tet 22/71 79 29 


FRENCH CONUBCTION 
Escort Service, bedudue London 
Heathrow. Teh (01) 286 6538. 


AMSTERDAM 

ESCORT GUM SERVICE 
SINCE 1973 

Tel: 247731. 


MUMCH 

VTOLETT ESCORT SERVKE 
Tab 009/3005019 


VBWA • HARMONY * VP Escort 
Service. TeL ftenna or no 0374+2*18, 
noon to mdwght 

fSANKHKT - LADY ESTHHt Imemo- 
honal Heir Etcort Servira. Tet 0611 
9978032. 

AMSTERDAM * ANGEL * ESCORT 
Sarvicn. Tet 852259; Remo Airport, 
let 1 86164. Cradt Csdt Accepted 
ROME EUROPE Club Exart & Gvde 
Service. Tet 06/589 2604 - 589 1146 
(10 cm. 10 pmj 

BRUSSELS. CHANTAL BCORT Ser 
vice. Tet; 520 23 65. 

VB#4A - EXCLUSIVE Escort Service. 
Tet 47-74-61. 

MADRID RUTH Escort Service. Tet 
2422792 

VXNNA ETOflJE ESCORT 5ERVICE 
Tit 56 7B 55. 

DUSSBDORF/COLOCNE - Domna 
Engbh&eort Service. 021 1/38 31 41 
MUNICH STAR Escort Service. Trf- 
1089)3117900. 

HUNKHJRT - WCSBAQRN - MAINZ 
Uana Ekoh Serwee. Tel: 06190 4488 
KAMRURO BCORT SERVICE. Tet 
040/4105238. 

RANKHJRT SONJA ESCORT Serwee 
Tet 0611/686562 

RAIKRIRT-WKBASEN- MAINZ 
■Susan Escort Service. 0611-282728. 
DUSSHDORP ESCORT A GUDE Ser 
vice. Tet 0211 492605. 

FRANKFURT NEAR AIRPORT Escort 
Service 06171/73908. 
fRANKFURT - GODA Escort Serwee. 
Tet 061 1 - 68420 0. 

IONDON PET11E FLEUR Escort Service. 
London / Heathrow. Tet Ol 7496270 
EXBCUTTVE CLASS OF LONDON 
Escort SenraTefe 262 3108. 

ESCORT Sonne#. 

TrtOl 724 2552. 

IOTONJANIA Escort Service Tel. 

A1 IMGHT Eseart Agency. Wbit End & 
Hecehrow. London pi) 747 3304 
IONDON MM ESCORT Swvira 
Tat 01 381 9851 

LOWWyJNDSEY BCORT Service. 
Tel: 402 9838. 

teffldsfw s - 

TORONTO, CANADA - Gabriel Esavl 
ServwOeditCcRfc. 4163635463. . 

LONDON OiANTBiE Escort Senna 
Tefc 01 5822408. 
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££ Uy AVERA6E 15 120 50 UJH ATS THIS?! HERE'S I ( JOE SAJOTAfiSERjlf 


1 2 3 

4 

5 

IT 

6 9 

^■10 n 

i 

I 

14 



WL-\ 



in 

17 



r 





20 



21 


^■22 
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II 

26 



M 27 26 

29 



30 
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31 
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34. 

5s 
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41 
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MS 4« 47 



■48 

48 

HHH 

30 


| 

ST" 62 


_rr 

99 

» 

S7 



58 




60 



81 

: w 



S3 



84 





E HPf, CHUCK, I 5EE MY AVEKA6E 15 120 50 UJHATS THIS ?! HERE'S 

7 WE'RE BOUJUNG ON THE I 6£T 7Z PINS.. YOUR 5OME0OPY WITH A "ONE" 

£ SAME LANE5-ANP LOOK MISERABLE 85AVERA6E AVKASEi HE ^5 179 
N AT THESE HANPICAP5:.. 6ET5 W 105 PINS... 

U ,f . • r J =rt\ YOU'LL NffiP'EM, CHUCK.. HAMPlCAPUKE THAT?*! 




r \ n SJfS£L f I^M^TAM AMIMAl; 

a tz^h w/att^/ jASpurwMre^r 

• or -^TjXZZ — " \\ a/Bl 

'MT'P \ . IpUM^ER/ 


IT 0fcW5 «nTiW& AIW AIL 

lAisrtr wwaw& f&i? mheprs. 


OFWd Ewm im— «- me. i 




'.CGiS^V 


■frr 


ACROSS 


1 Doorposts 
6 Former . 
Iranian ruler 
10 Informed 
about 

14 Takeover 
illegally 

15 Russian 


43 Eye part 

44 Sec. of State 
under 44 Down 

45 Scale insect 
48 Commanded 

50 avis 

51 Unfit for use 
57 “Three men In 


peninsula 

16 Soft leather 

17 Word with 
postage or 
parking 

18 “We’ve , 

an’ a debt 

. . Lowell 

19 Crossword 
pattern’s 
setting 

20 What S. 
Johnson called 
“the last 
refuge of a 
scoundrel” 

22 Actor Santoni 

23 Shoe or family 
follower 

24 Baton wielder 
26 1.R.S. quarry 

30 Outdo 

31 Peak 

32 Life 

37 Wife of Osiris 

38 Weeps 
38 weather 

forecast 
40 Folding seat 
42 Ecuador’s 
’ capital 


58 Midday 

59 Relative by 
marriage 

60 over 


61 Stare 

62 Extract 

63 A direction, in 
Durango 

64 Jets' borne 

65 Challenges 

DOWN 


26 “Beowulf* is 
one 

27 Entry permit 

28 Actor Tamiroff 

29 Adjective for 
BQI Sikes 

30 Berliner’s 
■ brew 

32 Important 
times 

33 Between XI 
and I, in a way 

34 Brad, for one 

35 Quote 
38 son of 

Aphrodite 
38 Reproofs 

41 Le dernier 

(the latest 


I IF A GIRL HA6 A GOOD , 
PERSONALITY I GIVE 
HER ONE STAR I—-* 



^ WHAT OOVOU 
GIVE HER IF SHE'S* 
^^OOO^-OOWNG? | 


A PHONE 
CALL. / 


1 Leap 

2 Cruising 

3 Cur 

4 Rabbit or Fox 

5 Pixies 

B Flat fish 

7 Cosell, to 
friends 

8 Sorrowful 
word 

9 Innocuous 

10 LikeGaneril 
and Regan 

11 Trimmed 

12 Think 

13 Low point 
21 Bruin legend 
25Partofi.e. ' 


42 Conducted an 
Interview 

44 H.S.T. follower 

45 Rail 

46 “A 
Bloodsmoor 
Romance” 
author 

47 Vinegar bottle 

48 Hooch 

49 Respiratory 
arrest 

52 Biblical 
boatman 

53 “ hank 

of hair": 



HOW I T |J|«. 
HUNGRY | HUMGRY/ 

YOU? ( ^ 


OOPS*. 
WHA T'S 
BURNING 
v « * 



54 Make hazy 

55 Shoestring 
50 Lambs’ moms 


fc*PPH,«— .WI.I W I LM. 

rwiCnw ’w m S 


VERVKnND 

OFNOU,TOM 


NOT AT 1 
ALL, ANCJV. 
>•! HATE-^ 
TO&RlNK> 

. ALONE ) 


WEATHER 


ALGARVE 

ALOIBRS 

AMSTERDAM 

ANKARA 

ATHENS 

AUCKLAND 

BANGKOK 

BEIRUT 

BELGRADE 

BERLIN 

BOSTON 

BRUSSELS 

BUCHAREST 

BUDAPEST 

BUENOS AIRES 

CAIRO 

CAPETOWN 

CASABLANCA 

CHICAGO 

COPENHAGEN 

Costa del sol 

DAMASCUS 

DUBLIN 

EDINBURGH 

FLORENCE 

FRANKFURT 

GENEVA 

HARARE 

HELSINKI 

HONG KONG 

HOUSTON 

ISTANBUL 

JERUSALEM 

LAS PALMAS 

UMA 

LISBON 

LONDON 


i Fair 
t Fair 
I Fair 
I Fair 
I Fair 
: Rain 
! Owra ut 
NA 
Rain 
! Rain 
Fair 
ChmUr 
i Fair 
aoudv 
Onrcmt 
Fair 
Cloudy 
Fair 
Fair 
Rain 
Fair 
Fair 

Owajst 

Showers 

Shows 

Ratal 

Rain 

Clourfy 

Ovarcast 

Ovarcast 

Fair 

■Fata- 

Ciouav 

Cloudy 

Cloudv 

Fair 

Cloudy 


LOS ANGELES 

MADRID 

MANILA 

MEXICO CITY 

MIAMI 

MILAN 

MONTREAL 

MOSCOW 

MUNICH 

NAIROBI 

NASSAU 

NEW DELHI 

NEWVORK 

NICE 

OSLO 

PARIS 

PEKING 

PRAGUE 

REYKJAVIK 

RIO DE JANEIRO 

ROME 

SAO PAULO 

SEOUL 

SHANGHAI 

SINGAPORE 

STOCKHOLM 

SYDNEY 

TAIPEI 

TEL AVIV 

TOKYO 

TUNIS 

VENICE 

VIENNA 

WARSAW 

WASHINGTON 

ZURICH 


i aoudv 
’ Fair 
Owmt 
aoudy 
Stormy 
Stormy 
Fair 
Cloudy 
Overeat 
Cloudy 
Rain 
Fair 
Fair ' 
Ovarcast 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Cloudy 
Cloudy 
Cloudy 
Rain 
Fair 
Fair 
Cloudy 
Ovarcast 
Ovarcast 
Cloudy 
Oaudy 
Folr 
Fair 
Ckudv 
Oaudy 
Cloudy 
Fair 
Cloiidy 
Rain 



IT WAS TWE PERFECT ^ 
MARRIAGE. WHEN THEY 
SPLIT UP SHE DiDNT< 
ASK FDR MAINTENANCE ; 


q?mn<smr J^wirgw 


•'PI |!L 

H> . tiffin 


^ SET UP TS 
HE 9BXfi Yij 
ICUTJXGO ; 


WITHOUT 

SUPPER- 



RaocHnw from tte previous 34 boars. 


«AII that sparkles 
isn’t champagne.* 


MEN OWEN COIE ■. 
CALLS WE POUCE 
AW TELLS THEM 
TEAT MS WIFE & 
B&N& HELP XT \ 
WE HOSPITAL j 
AGAINST LUS £ 
WISHES. A rfo 
UEUTGNANT 
MARTIN » ® 
RESPONDS.' \ m 


lieutenant YOU 
PONT kHCW HOW 


. U&ppy l m TO 
SEE you/ PLEASE ' 
HELP ME GET MY 
WEE OUT OF HERE.’ 


OWlEY 

EoiJSoj 


Ttwsjs mr. t/nloe. the V sir pcnm^wtenant- 

HOSPITAL APm\STRATOR/\MP XU TRY TO EX- 
AHP 1 WANT TO MARE IT \PUJN TUE PROBLEM/ M 
CLEAR WAT l AM NOT kT ' 

blaming m for what's a ^■fCTR] 

T-i HAPPENED' I 




F? ny just me, mr. 
meow to pmmr.iws 
H&RFmw! cAumioseeiF 


tKf *\ y * 


ttSKBurir 
gosh, mi ms SUCH A HIT 
inSOPEPTD 



BOOKS 


SCANDALS, SCAMPS AND SCOUNDRELS 
The Casebook of an Iiwe&igstiv* Reporter 
By James Phelan. 222 pp. $13.95. 

Random House, 201 East 50th St, New York, X Y, 10022. . 
Reviewed by Selwyn Raab ‘ ten results in “dry holes 


r ‘ WAS James Phdsn’s first news- 
paper job and he thought he had 
dug up a big story about protection 
payoffs by gangsters to police officers 
and prosecutors in a suburb of St 
Louis. For his efforts, he was beaten 
up, tossed into a ditch and. wth a gun 
pressed against his head, warned to 

slop poking around. His story about 

vice and corruption was never print- 
ed. The publisher of Phelan’s newspa- 
per in Alton; IH, disliked antagoniz- 
ing entrenched politicians or upset- 
ting the community with unpleasant 
news. So, he amply Killed the story. 

That incident, 40 years ago, was 
James Phelan’s introduction to the 
precarious nature of investigative 
journalism. Fortunately, it did not 
discourage him from becoming one of 
the United States’s best investigative 
reporters. After a lifetime of tackling 
mysteries' and fashioning them into 
newspaper and magazine stories, Phe- 
lan describes some of his most notable 
successes and occasional failures in 
“Scandals. Scamps and Scoundrels: ; 
the Casebook of an Investigative Re- 
porter.” 

Many of the vignettes resemble de- 
tective thrillers — especially those 
about Howard R. Hughes, secret lob- 
byists »Tut a quixotic investigation by 
•a New Orleans District Attorney into 
President Kennedy’s assassination.: 
What is more important is Phelan's 
dispassionate look at the sometimes 
overly glorified practice of investiga- 
tive journalism in the United States. 

. Working primarily as an independ- 
ent freelancer, Phelan has flourished 
when his brand of reporting was fash- 
ionable and survived the hard tunes 
when investigative journalism was less 
chic. His experience in Alton taught 
him early that many news organiza- 
tions want little or no part of investi- 
gative reporting, an expensive, high- 
risk, time-consuming business that of- 


ten results in **drv holes** instead of 
stories or. even worse, in libel suite 
Most publishers and editors, be savi 
are principally interested in geunJ 
stone* quickly and cheaply, ^ 

Phelan believes that mvestigatht 
journalism in the United Stales iTdo* 
at one of its low ebbs. There are fc* 
national magazines left that will $ut& 
dize well-documented and rignificam 
stories, be contends, and tdevSoo for 
the most pan shies away from com. 
plex subjects. Additionally, he main, 
tains, investigative reporting has ben 
damaged by an upsurge in advocacy 
journalism masquerading as ol^ccthc 
reportage. “There has been an 
crease in hubris and elitism among ik 
medio,'’ Phelan says, M same of which 
confuse their constitutionally protect- 
ed right to inform with an obligation 
to instruct or Indoctrinate,” 


Phelan prefers the unromamk* 
painstaking process of wadiju 
through records or interviewing 
dreds of people to nail down a story 
It is the best way to find facts and he 
wisely suggests: ^ ^The chilling effect nr 


wisely suggestsr ^The chilling effect of 
libel suits would be substantially re. 
duced if publishers . and editon 
budgeted- more for producing ankles 
and less for lawyers to defend them.” 

Much of Phelan’s work far the old 
Saturday Evening Post, The Ne* 
York Times Magazine and Cossraoi. 
itan has focused : on official mfo. 
conduct and attempts- by powerful 
businessmen to secretly manipulate 
officials or influence legfelatiou. Hit 
description of how Jim Garrison, the 
former district attorney of New Or. 
leans, wrongly prosecuted Clay Saw 
as a conspirator in the assassination 
of President Kennedy is a fri ghtenin g 


compelling account of the 

justice system having gone haywire. 

One of the few savants on the late 
Howard Hughes, Phelan unearthed 
some of Huebes's bizarre and sordid 
financial deals as weD as the reclusive 
milli onaire's attempts to control poli- 
ticians and the pros. He also bdped 
unravel the puzzle of how Clifford Ir- 
ving plagiarized unpublished materi- 
als for his fictitious biography of 
Hughes. 

Yes, just as in the movies and tele- 
vision, there are exhilarating moments 
of glory for investigative reporters. 
But, Phelan also recounts the frustrat- 
ing aspects, such as wasting months of 
hud work because Hughes had the 
behind-the-scenes power to kill a story 
that the millionaire found embarrass- 
ing to himself and the country. 


Solution to Friday’s Puzzle 


IHEHO DOQH ED3EB 
[HE DIED fJEHCJ EHEJD 
lODDIDD QQHD OQUIB 
I0G0 EEDinOBnJDaED 
QEEDQ QQO 

I EEOQDE ECQnEBQQ 
EEQDB HEaoa SEE 
nEQJQ EQDHD E0IH2 
EEC! EEQQS 0Ef3lIin 
□SEEDED DEnaSD 

pice aanaa 

DEEDEOEOSC1Q QSQ 
□EDQ ESEQ BQQH0 
□DDQ EiQQQ EDOSE 

eeod Gaea DaraB 


Selwyn Raab ir on Ike staff of The 
New York Times. 


BRIDGE 


Bv Alan Truscort 


R OMAN signals have become in- 
creasingly popular among 


XV creasingly popular among 
American experts with good reason. , 
In many situations they allow the 
partner of the opening leader to con- 
vey more information on the first 
trick, than is possible with the tradi- 
tional attitude signal — high to en- 
courage, low to discourage. 

The Roman idea, introduced .many 
years ago by the stars of the great Ital- 
ian Blue Team, is to make use of the 
distinction between odd and even 
spot cards. Odd cards are used to en- 
courage, and even cards to discourage. 
The discouraging cards also cany a 
suit-preference message, so if the first 
play is the deuce it will tend to suggest 
a shift to a low-ranking suit, while the 
eight would express interest in a high- 
ranking suit. 

In the rare situations in which the 
leader's partner finds himself with all 
odd cards or all even cards, some 
problems arise. A high odd card may 
be suspect, and so may a low even 
card. A player who wishes to 
discourage with 7-5-3 would play the 
seven. And if he wishes to encourage 
with 6-4-2 he would play the two. 

A fine example of the value of such 
signals occurred on the diagramed 
deal and aided the eventual winners 
of the event 

East's raise of her partner’s weak 


tinuation was due to be ruffed. The 
two not only discouraged, but sug- 
gested a shift to dubs. 

West dutifully played a dub, and 
East took -two' tricks and -played i; 
third round. West's spade jack no* 
came into play, and South could ntx 
prevent the defense from scoring i 
trump trick to defeat the contract. 

In the rtplay, West continued! 
hearts at the -second trick and the! 
game made easily. - j 

- -Notice what would have happtifi^ 
if the minor-suit, holdings in ead 
hand were interchanged. On the fast 
trick, to ask for a diamond shift. Eat 
would have had to play the bear 
queen, a rather spectacular even cant ; 
Using standard signals, East cestf- 
discourage by playing the deuce, 
West would have no due aboutifr 
minor suits. 
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two-bid in hearts did not prevent 
South from bidding. And North right- ' 
ly raised spades to game: On a good 
day this contract would make 11 
tricks, but tins was not a good day. 
After the lead of the heart king. East 
thought matters over and played the. 
deuce. The opening bid had clearly in- 
dicated a six-card suit, so a heart con- 
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Mediator Cal ls Recess in NFL Strike Negotiations 

league's bargaining position — will men 
“probably Monday/ Chuck Sullivan, the 
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SamKagd 

Time to ‘reexamine and reassess 


By Michael Janofsky 

JVew York Times Service 

COCKEYSVILLE, Maryland — The lat- 
est round of the National Football L eague 
labor negotiations ended Saturday, and not 
unexpectedly. 

Sain KageL, the 73-year-old private media- 
tor who joined the u»Tlrs 12 days ago, re- 
cessed them, suggestin g that the parties “re- 
examine and reassess” thdr positions on die 
issues perpetuating a strike now 33 days old. 

Where and when negotiations will resume 
was not decided. Nor was it decided that 
Kagel would be involved in them 

But it was made clear by Jade Donlan, thp 
executive director of the NFL Management 
Cou n cil, that “it malc« no sense” to him or 
his negotiating committee to return to bar- 
gaining if the players association continues 
its present position. 

The season, meanwhile, remains hr jeop- 
ardy. p This was the fifth weekend in which 
there were no games, and the is ex- 
pected to announce soon that no games can 
be played next weekend. 

Only two weekends, league officials have 
said, can be made up. 

The recess in negotiations was announced 
Saturday morning by KageL. who said that 
after the parties agreed on “a number of im- 
portant noneconomic issues” in the early 
days of his involvement, they could not 
agree on the “extremely complex” economic 
issues, including the framework for 
distribution, which is judged by both 
to be the most complex issue of aH 

In that sense, the parties are no closer to a 
new collective bagaxnifig agreement thpn 
they were Feb. 16, when ne go tiations be g an 

Tbe “gulf” as Donlan called it, remains 
conceptual in nature. The union is still de- 
manding that players’ salaries be paid from 
a central fund. The owners are still demand- 
ing that players be paid through individual 
contract negotiations. 

Donlan even suggested that Kagel “on 


any number of occasions" told union lead- 
ers that the central fund was “nonsense.” In 
response. Gene Upshaw, the union presi- 
dent, said: 

“Jack Donlan is a bar. The m edia tor nev- 
er said our wage compensation package was 
nonsense.” 

As they have before, Donlan and Ed Gar- 
vey, the executive director of the players as- 
sociation, blamed each other for the differ- 
ences that remain. 

“These two weeks have given Ed Garvey a 
chance to write a textbook on how not to 
bargain,” Donlan ■said. 

Said Garvey: “Not one dollar has moved 
across the table. We’re willing to negotiate 
dollar amounts, but they're still refusing to 
bargain collectively with this union.” 

Both Donlan and Garvey said that pres- 
sures mil dictate which side flinches — pres- 
sures from owners of the 28 clubs upon 
Donlan. according to Garvey; pressures 
from the union membership upon Garvey, 
according to Donlan. 

Garvey was to get another reading of his 
players Sunday afternoon, when the 28 team 
representatives to the union, and possibly 
other players, were scheduled to meet in 


Garvey said that the gathering of the team 
representatives, the first such meeting since 
Aug. 31, will give the union’s executive com- 
mittee a rhafir* to discuss progress in nego- 
tiations tinder Kagel and prospects for the 
future, in light of an increasing number of 
reports that some players around the league 
would be wining to report to ca mps , even 
while negotiations continued. 

“It won’t be difficult bolding our people 
together,” Upshaw said. 

“They have been solid and unified over 
this. There’s no way the players are going 
bade to play football under the present sys- 
tem. That’s the reason we’re on strike.” 

Tbe management council's executive com- 
mittee — the six men who formulate the 


committee chairman, said Saturday from 
New York. 

Sullivan also said that it is unrealistic for 
the union to assume that the regular season 
would include all 16 games, that ibe date of 
the Super Bowl XVII would be moved from 
Jan. 30 and that the players, upon returning 
to work, would be refunded all their lost pay 
— three assertions Garvey made here during 
the weekend. 

Garvey said that the number of games 
played is a subject of negotiation, sot an 
arbitrary derision to be made by NFL Com- 
missioner Fete Razelle. 

Garvey also said that Sargent Karch, an 

attorney for the management council, “sug- 
gested” that tbe Super Bowl could be 
pushed back to accommodate rescheduling 
of lost regular-season games (“He absolutely 
did not,” Donlan said). 

Garvey added that the recent announce- 
ment by William A. Lubbers, the general 
counsel of the National Labor Relations 
Board, that he would file a com plain t charg- 
ing the league with unfair labor practices 
means that players are entitled to back pay. 

In fact, for striking workers to get back 
wages lost during a strike that is ultimately 
determined to be over unfair labor practices, 
the workers would have to make an “uncon- 
ditional offer” lo return to work, prove that 
jobs are available; then not be given those 
-jobs. In that case, the workers would be enti- 
tled to their jobs and back pay. 

The final determination of whether the 
strike is over economics fin which case 
workers would not be entitled to bade pay 
and jobs) or whether it’s over unfair labor 
practices could take years. 

Garvey said that he would contact Don- 
lnn some tim e Sunday to resumption 

of the talks. “Maybe Tm overly optimistic,” 
Garvey said, “But my guess is we could start 
bargaining as early as Sunday night.” 
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Leonard: The Words Are Combative, the Tense Is Future 
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By Angus Phillips 

Washington Pott Service 

Washington — Q uestion for 

Sugar Ray Leonard: With classy 
lightweight champion Alexis Ar- 
guello preparing, to fight rough- 
tough junior-welterweight champ 
Aaron Pryor on Nov. 12. “Would 
you fight the winner?” 

Replied the undisputed wel- 
terweight champion of the world: 
“Love to.” 

- |r - Leonard has fig hting on his 
mind. Ask him about tactics or 
training, motivation or tbe 
middleweight title he long has co- 
veted, and ail undisguised sparkle 
lights his eyes — even the injured 
eye that still may end his career 
^■i while he’s in his prime. The more 
you listen to Leonard talk, the 
more you think he will fight again. 

He won’t come out and say it, 
not directly. He won’t say any- 
' thing official until Nov. 9, when 
hi before a crowd of VIPs and fans at 
tbe Baltimore Civic Center he will 
. announce his intentions — to box 
,'ui. j again- or not -to box. No one really 
uA? knows what he win say. 




Turn the question on Leonard 
himself, the once-skinsy kid from 
Palmer Park, Maryland, who has 
made miTKons, who lives in a man- 
sion behind a steel gate, 

who stands to make another SIS 
milli on simply by lacing an the 
gloves once more to face 
middleweight champion Marvin 
Hagler. Will he fight? No com- 
ment 

All right then, how would he fed 
about fighting at 160 pounds, the 
middleweight limit instead of the 
147 that is his ideal fi ghting 
weight? 

“When I fought Ayub Kalule at 
154 pounds” — fra- the junior 
middleweight crown — “I ate four 
times a day,” said Leonard. “1 hit 
this big man, boooooom, and be 
wasn't going anywhere. I hit this 
guy with shots that should have 
knocked a building down. He 
didn't move. That’s when I real- 
ized that gee, if I fight at 
middlewdght it would be even 
tougher. 

- “And it will be.-” • — 

Leonard is the darling of en- 
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Angels 9 Manager Mauch Steps Down 
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ANAHEIM, California — Gene 
Mauch has derided not to. return 
□ext year as manager of the Cali- 
fornia Angels. A spokesman said 
late Friday that owner Gene Autry 
offered him the job again and that 
Mauch had considered it for two 
days before turning it down. 

Mauch. 56, managed the Angds 
for two seasons. In his first year, 
the dub finished fifth in the Amer- 
ican League West But this year , 
the Angds captured the divisional 
title and swept the first two 
from Milwaukee in the 
championship series. 

Maudi was criticized through- 
out the season for his use of “little 
ball" — bunting, stealing and sac- 

♦ u* rificing — while being blessed with 
the power of such players as Reg- 

„ gje Jackson, Don Baylor, Fred 

* Lynn, Brian Downing Doug Def- 
ences and Bobby Gricb. Mauch 
heard negative comments from the 
media, fans, Autry andsomeof his 
players when California dropped 

f the next three games, sending the 
? Angels home and the Brewers to 
!» the World Series. 

Mauch’s 1982 season ended in 
much the same way his othc 22 
did — in frustration. His manage- 
rial record of 22 years without win- 
ning a title before this year is tbe 
all-lime futility mark. The biggest 
collapse of a Maneh-managed 
team came in 1964, when Philadel- 
phia led the National League by 
6!6 games with 10 games remain- 
ing and lost the title to Sl Louis. 

-i 


tightened fight fans because in ad- 
dition to being the best wel- 
terweight of his time he is bright, 
good-looking, gentlemanly and ar- 
ticulate — articulate enough to 
lmdw the difference between the 
conditional “would” and the defin- 
itive “wifi.” He chooses to use 
“wflL" 

Leonard last freight Feb. 15, 
defeating Bruce Finch in a wel- 
terweight title defense. He was 
scheduled to fight Roger Stafford 
in Buffalo on May 14 but die bout 
was canceled when vision in his 
•left eye blurred a week before the 
fight. 

Leonard underwent successful 
surgery to repair a partially de- 
tached retina, an injury not un- 
common to boxers. The recovery 
period, about six months, is wind- 
ing down; Leonard’s recuperation 
has been uneven tfuL His doctor, 
Ronald MIchels of Johns Hopkins, 
has given him a dean bill of health 
and tbe freedom to deride for him- 
self whether he will box again. 

But- the way Leonard answers 
specific questions, the way be Car- 
nes himself, the way he stays trim 
and fighting sharp, all are indica- 
tions that the champion may not 
yet be ready to say f areweJL 

“My weight is great,” says Leon- 
ard. TUght now! weigh 145, 146. 
and normally I walk around at 
160.” The key, he says, is “running 
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Lendl Downs Gerulaitis in Australia: 

i. .-t 

MELBOURNE — Ivan Lendl of Czechoslovakia defeated Vitas Gem- 
\laitis of the United States, 6-2, 6-2, 7*5, in Saturday’s final of a grand 
rot i^ prix tennis tournament here. 

e Lendl broke Gerulaitis’s serve in the opening game of the match and 
‘.r needed only 63 minutes to dinch the first two sets. In the third set, he 
o broke, the American’s first service game and raced to a 5-1 lead. Bat 
* Gerulahis broke Lendl's next two serves to reach 5-5 before fifing, 7-5. 
In Stuttgart, Martina Navratilova defeated fellow American Tracy 
Austin, 6-3, 6-3, Sunday in the finals of a grand prix tournament Navra- 
^tilova rooted Kfima Jausovec of Yugoslavia, 6-0, 6-0, in Saturday’s semi- 
■ * finals, while Austin defeated Sylvia Haxnka of West Germany 64, 64. 

y Chinese Gymnast All-Round Tltlist 


During a recent training session 
— “just to fed myself out” — 
Leonard found that “the speed is 
still there, my timing, evrayming” 
The eye? He shots his un dam- 
right eye, picks up a newspa- 
per, holds it at arm’s length and 

the 

middle of a story at the bottom of 
the front page. “Could you do 
that?” he asks. 

Most of tbe boxing community 
expects Leonard to announce that 
he win never fight again. They 
have reasons. One is the nature of 
tbe event at which the pronounce- 
ment will come. 

It started out simply to be a 
press conference. Then Leonard 
suggested a grander event that fans 
who had supported him over the 
years might attend, free of charge. 
His attorney, Mike Trainer, sug- 
gested tbe Baltimore Qvic Center, 
where Leonard's professional ca- 
reer began Feb. 5, 1977, with a six- 
rotmd victory over Lctis Vega. 

Baltimore Mayor William Don- 
ald Schaefer had- the idea of charg- 
ing SI and 52 general admission 
aria opening a $100 VIP section, 
proceeds going to charity youth 
programs. Approved. 

Now, a frothy, celebriry-roast 
affair has evolved, with Frank 
Sinatra, Wayne Newton, Johnny 
Carson, Diana Ross and Richard 
for among the invited guests. 

3 invited will be nugor current 
and recent fighters as well as all of 
Leonard’s teammates on the 1976 
U.S. Olympic team. 

Would be be inviting all those 
people iost to tell them he’s going 
to continue fighting? Tasteless as it 
might seem, maybe. 

“1 think he’s toyed with the idea 
of one more big one,” sad Eddie 
Finch, veteran of a half-century in 
the fight game and trainer of Ar- 


Arum thinks Leonard's decision 
could go either way, but he expects 
retirement “He would take it” — 
the Hagler fight — “because it is 
$15 million and that’s a lot do mat- 
ter how much you have. He'd 
refuse it because he’s accomplished 
what he wanted to and because 
he’s a wealthy man.” 

There are at least three big fights 
left for Leonard, should he choose 
to go on, said Arum: One with the 
Piyor-Argodlo winner, one with 
whoever emerges as die ranking 
welterweight (Mil McCrary, Mar- 
lon Starling or Donald Cuny); and 
the biggest, the monster, with 
Hagler for the middleweigfaL title, 
whidi would be Leonard’s third 
crown if he won. 

H agio’s people want iL Hagler 
is the most underpaid undisputed 
champion in boxmg, say veteran 
observers. A big payday tor him is 
less than $1 milli on Against Leon- 
ard he could puD down seven times 
that. 

Hagler. 

- Leonard shs back and roHs-that- 
tbought around. “He’s a hard, 
hard gny ” says Leonard. “He’s the 
Rock of Gibraltar.” 

Can you take him? “No prob- 
lem, because I fed it I know 1 
have what it takes to beat a guy 
like Hagler — speed and...” 

.. His thoughts trail off, then re- 
sume: “I study fighters and look to 
see whether he can break that fine 
line of sane and insanity. It’s 
something that can click that t hing 
off. 

“What Fd do is hit him, hit him, 
hit him and not let him hit 
me. . . . He’ll get mad, lose his 



Sugar Ray Leonard 

Take on the winner ?. ’Love to. * 

composure, and TO capitalize on 
his mistakes.” 

And if it doesn’t work? “If that 
doesn't work, I’D do whatever 
comes to mind” 

Future tense, of course. 

Leonard smiles. 


United Press International 

NEW YORK — Alberto Salazar 
won the New York Gty Marathon 
Sunday by twice as large a margin 
as he won this years Boston 
Marathon, but that still was not 
enough to make him feel comfort- 
able. 

To hoping that Fm not going 
to have to make a habit of sprint- 
ing at the end” said Salazar after 
his time of 2 hours, 9 minutes and 
29 seconds was enough to beat Ro- 
dolfo Gomez of Mexico by four 
seconds. “I don’t think my nerves 
can take it_” 

Salazar, the 24-year-old from 
Eugene, Oregon, captured his third 
straight New York race, although 
it was considerably slower than ins 
world-best time of .2:08.13 a year 
ago. At Boston in April, he was 
forced to wait until the last half 
mile before beating Dick Beardsley 
by two seconds. 

“This effort was really much 
harder than I had in Boston,” said 


Salazar vs. Gomez, four men con- 
tested for the lead in the last six 
mfles. Carlos Lopes of Portugal, 
who beat Salazar over 10,000 me- 
ters this summer, and Dave Mur- 
phy of Great Britain — both run- 
ning in their first marathons — 
were third and fourth, respectively, 
at tbe 20-mOe mark. 

American Dan Schlesinger even- 
tually finisher! third, mo re rh an 
two minutes behind the leaders in 
2:11.54. Ryszard Marczak, a 36- 
year-old from Poland, was fourth 
in 2:12.44 and Murphy finished 
fifth, four seconds behind Marc- 
zak. 

Greta Waitz of Norway won the 
women’s race for the fourth time 
in five years with a time of 2:27.14, 
well short of Allison Roe's world- 
best tune of 2:25.29, set in this 
event last year. Roe did not com- 
pete Sunday because of a nagging 
Achilles tendon iquiy. 

The initial group of lead runners 
included Salazar, Beardsley, 


Salazar. The pace really guide- Lopes, Anatoly Aryukov of the So- 
ened over the last three miles. I viet Union and Odis Sanders of 
was scared to death, because I the United States. As tbe field 
know Rodolfo is fast at the end.” moved through Brooklyn, with 


heavyweight champion 
_ Holmes. l *Surc ) there’s spec- 
ulation that he could retire, but be 
could be preparing a bombshell, 
too.” > 

ZAGREB. Yugoslavia - U Ntog of Chin, won the mart ground 

trainer who handled Leonard from 
his earliest nm " |wir days through 
acquisition- of die welterweight 
title. “But if he was lost, boxmg 
would be losing a great fighter and 
a great box-office attraction. I look 
at fighter like Eamie Shavers, 
who I worked with after his [simi- 
lar] injury, and they aren't 
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title at the World Gymnastics Cup competition here Friday nighL Li 
^amassed 59.45 points and was follwed by countryman Tong Fei (59.10) 
^and Yuri Korolyov of the Soviet Union (59.05). 

■ Sutton 1-Shot Leader in U.S. Golf 

- fiF 

/ PENSACOLA, Florida — PGA tour rookie Hal Sutton took a one- 
• r * iiroke lead Saturday after three rounds of the Pensacola Open golf lour- 

viament, Sutton shot a 3-under-par 68 for a 54-hole total of 201, 12- 
mder. One stroke behind after shooting a 68 was D.A. Wabring, while 
N ii Calvin Peae (a 72 Saturday), Jim Colbert (68) and Mike Sullivan (66) 
■/fP vereax2Q3. 

4 Roritier Steven liriiler, the leader by a stroke over PCete at the half- 

v V vay point after a 66 on Friday, trailed by three after the third round, in 
.j’ vhich he posted a 74 for a 204. Sutton’s second-round 67 had left him 
> hree shots off Ueblert pace starting play Saturday. 
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ered by it. I look at Ray Leonard 
sow. Whatever he derides I would 
go along with." 

Attorney Trainer and fight pro- 
moter Bob Arum say Leonard's 
payday for a Marvin Hagler fight 
would be $15 million, the most any 
fighter has ever received for a 
bonL 


The Cuban native said he couldn’t 
force the pace because he suffered 
side stitches at about the 15-mile 
mark. 

The finish climaxed a dramatic 
dud between Salazar and Gomez, 
who ran virtually ride by side. 
Gomez, 31, said he frit a pain in 
his stomach over the last 3 mil es 
and was surprised when Salazar 
surged with ahalf-mOe to go. 

“The surprise was the spurt Al- 
berto did,” Gomez said. “My plan 
was to beat him at the end with a 
sprint with 200 meters left, but he 
surprised me when be increased 
the tempo so drastically. I didn’t 
expect ft." 

SalarsT went to the lead in a 
pack of elite runners at -the start 
and remained in control through- 
out the 26 mile, 383-yard race. 

Beardsley suffered a cramp on 
tbe inride erf his right thigh 14 
mdes into die race and nmnediate- 
lyfell back from the from-rnrmers. 
Characteristically running in 
spurts, he had been trading the 
lead with Salazar before wincing in 
pain and falling behind. 

Before the race bailed down to 


Beardsley and Salazar exchanging 
the lead, tbe front-running group 
expanded, with tbe addition of 
Dave Chet tie af Australia, Schles- 
inger, Marczak and American 
George MaQey, 

Salazar’s tune of 4933 at 10 
miles was 29 seconds behind his 
pace of a year ago. Following 
Beardsley’s injury, just past the 
half -marathon tune of 1:0435, 
Salazar, Malley and Morphy led 
the group in Queens and then over 
the Queensbaro Bridge into Man- 
hattan, where on Fust Avenue, 
huge throngs of spectators crowd- 
ed dose to tbe street to view the 
runners. 

This was the point, 16 miles into 
the race, at which Salazar drew 
away last year, but he could not do 
ft this time 

They ran virtually side by ride 
for the last eight miles of the race, 
with Salazar swing at Gomez’ 
shoulder until they moved into 
Central Park for the final five 
miles. 

Salazar did not take the lead for 
the final lime until tbe 25-mile 
point, which was passed in 2:03.45. 
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Syracuse r unning bade. Jaime Covington was gang-tackled daring Saturday’s first half, shortly 
after he had gone 54 yards for a touchdown that was nullified on a penalty. Pittsburgh won, 14-0. 

79- Yard Score on Pass Deflection 
Helps SMU Get Past Texas , 30-17 


Co mpiled ty Our Staff From Di sp at c h e s 

AUSTIN. Texas — Wide receiv- 
er Bobby Leach grabbed a pass 
that bounced off a defender’s 
shoulder pads and streaked down- 
field to complete a 79-yard touch- 
down play to snap a tie and start a 
scoring avalanche that gave South- 
era Methodist a 30-17 Southwest 
Conference victory Saturday over 
Texas. 

Texas had fought back in the 
fourth quarter to tie the unbeaten 
Mustangs, 10-10, with 8:35 to gp. 
Quarterback Lance McIIbenny, 

FOOTBALL ROUNDUP 

pursued by Texas defenders on 
third-and-9 at tbe Mustang 21, 
threw cross-field in the general di- 
rection of Leach. 

Jitter Fields, a Texas defenrive 
back, stepped inride Leach for 
what appeared to be an intercep- 
tion. The ball caromed off Fiddss 
shoulder pads, and Leach gathered 
in tbe deflection at the Texas 35. 
He dashed untouched into the end 
zone. 

Following the touchdown, Her- 
kie Walls, a Texas wide recover, 
dropped a wide-open pass at the 
SMU15. 

On the next play, Russell Carter, 
an SMU cornerback. intercepted a 
Robert Brewer pass and returned 
it 20 yards to the Longhorns’ 33. 
From there. McDhenny collaborat- 
ed with Jackie Wilson on a TD 
pass. 

Texas scored with 1:50 to play 
on a 6-yard pass from Brewer to 
Walls but McIIbenny came right 
back with 49 seconds to play and 
lofted a 46-yard touchdown pass 
play to halfback Craig James. 

Pittsburgh’s Franco Harris once 
scored a touchdown after taking a 
pass that bounced off an Oakland 
defender; the play sent the Steders 
to the Super Bowl. 

There were various reactions to 
Saturday’s collegiate version of 
that so-called immaculate recep- 
tion. 

Said McDhenny: “I should have 
never thrown that balL” 

Said Leach: “I never saw the 
baD” after it hit Fields. “I just felt 
it in my hands. I was getting ready 
to tackle Fields and then there I go 
scoring a touchdown. It was 
strange.” 

Said Fields: “1 guess I should 
have had it. 1 just felt horrible: It 
was tbe most terrible feeling ever.” 

Said Texas Coach Fred Akers: 
“That hint. It really hurt.” 

Georgia 27, Kentucky 14 

In Lexington, Kentucky, All- 
American Herschd Walker set a 
Southeastern Conference touch- 
down record and John Lastmger 
passed for three more scores in 
Georgia's 27-14 victory over win- 
less Kentucky. Walker rushed for 
152 yards; raising his career total 
to 4.482 and moving him past 
Amos Lawrence of North Carolina 
and Earl Campbell of Texas into 
ninth place cm the NCAA all-time 
rushing list He turned a screen 
into a 64-yard touchdown, the 
of his career. He had been tied 
with Charles Alexander of Louisi- 
ana State for the conference record 
with 42. 

Washington 10, Texas Tech 3 

In Seattle, Jacque Robinson, a 
sophomore tailback, scored on a ■ 
19-yard dash and set up a Chuck 
Nelson field goal with a 43-yard 
run to lead Washington to a 10-3 
come-from-behind victory over 
Texas Tech. It was the Huskies* 

1 0th straight victory over two sea- 
sons; they are 7-0 this year. 

Pittsburgh 14, Syracuse 0 

In Syracuse, New York, Dan 
Marino tied an NCAA record by 
throwing a touchdown pass in his 
18th consecutive game as Pitts- 
burgh beat Syracuse, 14-0. The 
Pan there improved thdr record to 
6-0 and handed Syracuse its sixth 
straight setback following an open- 
ing-game victory. Marino’s record- 
tying TD pass ’ was a 2-yard lob to 
Julius Dawkins in the opening pe- 
riod. "We moved the baD up and 
down the Grid and just couldn’t 
get the points on the board,” Mari- 
no saicL “That’s been a problem 
for us all season. As long as we 
won, we’re 6-0, and thars what 
counts right new.” 

Nebra&a 23, Missouri 19 

In Lincoln, Nebraska, reserve 
quarterback Brace Mathison di- 
rected a long fourth -quarter drive 


to put Nebraska ahead, then ran 
for an insurance touchdown two 
minutes later os the Cornhuskers 
downed Missouri. 23-19. in a Big 
Eight game. The first score wiped 
out a 13-9 Missouri lead. 

Arkansas 38s Houston 3 
In Houston. Danny Walters re- 
turned an intercepted pass 93 
yards and quarterback Brad Tay- 
lor ran for two touchdowns and 
passed for another as Arkansas 
crushed Houston. 38-3. in the 
Southwestern Conference. It was 
the first time in five years that the 
Razor backs had beaten the 
Cougars. 

Alabama 2L Onchmati 3 
In Tuscaloosa. Alabama, quart- 
erback Walter Lewis ran and 
passed for 217 yards, leading Ala- 
bama over Cincinnati, 21-3. and 
giving ihe Crimson Tide its 57th 
consecutive victory at home. 

Notre Dame 13, Oregon 13 
In Eugene. Oregon, Mike John- 
ston kicked a 35-yard field goal 
with 14 seconds left as Notre 
Dame salvaged a 13-13 lie with 
wmless Oregon. The field goal was 
Johnston's 13th without a miss this 
season. Quarterback Blair Kid. 
stifled by "the Oregon defense 
throughout the game, set up the 
tying score with four consecutive 
pass completions in the final 1:15 
of the game. Oregon (0-6-1) had 
appeared headed for a major upset 
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Tennessee’s Reveiz 

A conference-record 60-yarder. 
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after quarterback Mike Jor 
directed an 80-yard touchdown 
drive early in the fourth quarter to 
give the Ducks a 13-10 lead. Full- 
back Terrance Jones bulled over- 
born 1 yard out with 10:27 left in 
the contest to give Oregon its only' 
lead of the game. 

Penn Stale 24, West Virginia 0 
In Morgantown, West Virginia. 
Scott Radecic’s 85-yard intercep- 
tion return Tor a touchdown keyed 
a strong Penn State defensive ef- 
fort as the Nittany Lions breezed ' 
i West Virginia. 24-0. The Penn 
tate victory, before 60,958, the 
largest sports crowd in West Vir- 
ginia history, was its sixth in seven 
games. West Virginia, which has 
not beaten Penn State since 1955. 
dropped to 5-2. 

UCLA 47, California 31 
In Berkdey. California. UCLA 
defeated California for the 11th 
straight year as quarterback Tom 
Ramsey guided a 397-vard aerial 
attack in a 47-31 Pacific- 10 Con- 
ference victory. Ramsey completed 
17 of 23 pass attempts for 322 
yards and two touchdowns. Re- 
serve Ride Neuheisd threw one 
pass, for a 75-yard score, after 
Ramsey was bruised in tire first 
half. 

Georgia Tech 31, Tennessee 21 
In Atlanta, Jack Westbrook re- 
turned a punt 72 yards for one 
touchdown and sophomore Robert 
Lavette scored three others as 
Georgia Tech beat Tennessee for 
the fust time in five years, 31-21* 
Westbrook's second-quarter punt 
return produced a 21-7 lead, and 
Tennessee, whidi had upset Ala- 
bama a week earlier, trailed by at 
least 10 points the rest of the way. 
With one second left in the fust 
half, Tennessee’s Fuad Revdz 
■ kicked a fidd goal of 60 yards, a 
record for a Southeastern Confer- 
ence team. 

nfinms 29, Wisconsin 28 
In Madison. Wisconsin, a 46- 
yard fidd goal by Mike Bass on 
the game’s final play gave Illinois a 
wild 29-28 Big Ten victory over 
Wisconsin. The Badgers had taken 
a 28-26 lead with 52 seconds left 
when quarterback Randy Wright 
intentionally bounced a lateral to 
wide receiver Al Toon, who then 
threw a 40-yard touchdown pass to 
tight end Jeff Nault. But Wiscon- 
sin missed the extra-point kick, 
and Illinois quarterback Tony Ea- 
son. who completed 37 of 51 pass 
attempts for 479 yards, inarched 
his team 51 yards in five plays to 
set up the game-winning fidd goal. 
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GOLDEN STATE— Traded Bernard Kina, tor- 
vmrd. to New Yart! tor Mlehoel Rev Hkftordeoa 
■mid. 

Indiana— T raded Loud Orr, forward. to Maw 
York tor o aecendewnd TO) pick and tutor* 
CDnsMoraitani. 

FOOTBALL 

u NlM State Foethon Loom 
BOSTON— Stoned Don waitorook. Wavtand 
Gttr and Frank LacMtt. wtdo necetaert: Rkfe- 
ard Cram* Alvin Lewis and Ken Samoaaa. ran- 
nine baefca, ana UlvnesCohML safety. 

HOCKEY 

Nottaeal Hockey Loaeaa 
LEAGUE' Suspe n ded Dove wuuomv Van- 
couver left wtab tar seven bums as a nevtr al 
an mcktant OB. ». inveMi* M.Y, island* nol- 
le Billy Smlm. 
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The ’Wimp Factor ’ Robert Kramer 


By William Satire 

W ASHINGTON — Campaign- 
ing fa: governor of ulinoas, 
former Senator Adlai Stevenson 3d 
charged that Governor James 
Thompson “is saying, *Me tough 
guy/ as if to imply Tm some kind 
of wop." The Swmp factor” im- 
mediately became part of the cam- 
paign’s lore. 

Meanwhile, out in California, 
Governor Edmund G. Brawn Jr. 
— often called a flake — was cam- 
paigning against Mayor Pete Wil- 
son of San Diego for US. senator. 
A San Francisco Chronicle politi- 
cal correspondent, Larry uebert. 
describing a “negative strategy” 
being used by Governor Brawn 
against Mayor Wilson, quoted an 
anonymous Brown aide as asking: 
“Why trade a flake for a wimp?" 

Evidently the worst word that 
can be flung at a candidate this 
year is wimp. Gone an the com- 
syinps, radic-libs, eggheads and 
limousine liberals of yesteryear; 
vanished are the nuts and kooks, 
troglodytes. Neanderthals and lit- 
tle old ladies in tennis shoes. 

The word was introduced into 
politics during the pr esidential 
campaign of 1980, when a prank- 
ster at the Boston Globe removed 
a headline above an editorial 
about President Carter’s anti-infla- 
tion plan. The original h eadline 
had read: “All Must Share the 
Burden,” and the somewhat liveli- 
er — and posabfy more accurate 
— substitute read: “Mush From 
the Wimp." 

A wimp is one who is both as 
weepy as a drip and as listless as a 
neboish. The noun may have been 
influenced by Wimpy, the sleepy- 
eyed lover of hamburgers in toe 
cartoon strip “Thimble T heater /* 
starring Fopeye the Sailor, but is 
more fikdy rooted rn the verb to 
whimper. (Flaky, while we’re at it, 
is a 1950s adjective meaning 
“offbeat, eccentric," popularized 
by baseball in the early 1960s, in 
noun farm: A flake was a colorful, 
slightly wacky ballplayer.) 

WITH U.S. Marines deployed 
in the Middle East, some political 
figures are recalling the highly ef- 
fective, if ultimately misleading, 
Slogan of President WoodrowWfl- 
son in the campaign of 1916: “He 
Kept Us Qatar War." 

Joseph Goulden provides us 
with the hard-to-find citation «h*t 
locks in the coinage. Albert S. 
Burleson, of Austin, Tex, who had 
been President Wilson’s postmas- 
ter general, wrote to the biogra- 


pher Ray Stannard Baker an July 
14, 1928: “I beg leave to state that 
the phrase ’He kept us out of war* 

’ originated with the Hon. Martin F. ■ 
Gtynn of New York, but its use as 
a slogan during the nimp^ign was 
suggested by me. Ex.-Govemar 
Glynn used this expression in a 
speech he made before the (Hous- 
ton) Convention." 

President Wilson — - reserved, 
aloof, professorial, and not mwii 
of a stamp speaker — invited at- 
tack as an didst, but was surely no 
wimp. His best campaign advice 
has been taken by some of today’s 
candidates who allow opponents 
to blaze away at their own feet 
with denials of wimpiness: “Never 
murder a man who is committing 
suicide." 

HOW DO you explain the way 
the djetinimTiftt are describing the 

Go look it up: Most dictionaries 
say ik-SPLANE , sot ek-SPLANE. 
Why the ik 7 Why not ek? 

“In an unstressed syllable in 
E n g li sh," iksplains David Gural- 
nik of Webster’s New World Dio- 
tionaiy, “there is a tendency for all 
vowels to be reduced to a neutral 
sound. With same words, Hire 
ex-words, tertiary stress reduction . 
goes all the way to the schwa. 
R ath e r than use that upside-down 
V symbol, which confuses some 
readers, we use the ik to mate it 
dearer that the syllable has a neu- 
tral quality, and that you do not 
say eks-plam.” 

Oyer at the American Heritage 
Di ct i on ar y, Dolores Hams agrees: 
“When the vowel is not stressed, it 
b ecome s reduced — in' the case of 
explain, it is reduced past the eh 
sound to the ih sound in most di- 
alects. There are exceptions,” she 
added, pronouncing it uc-ceptions. 

There are ail too many excep- 
tions, complains Karen Hageman 
at Yale university’s School of 
M ed i cine, a leading iks-exarcasL 
“Even if the pronunciation key in 
my Rando m House Dictionary 
were consistent,’’ she writes, “I am 
sure that the members of the labo- 
ratory where I work would stead- 
fastly refuse to perform ixperi- 
ments, extrapolate or impli- 
cate the causes of disease." 

1 stand shoulder to 
with Karen Hageman, and wish 
lexicographers would think over 
their conclusion that the ex is no 
longer pronounced that way in un- 
stressed syllables. At lost give the 
reader a choice. 

Ntw York Tima Strike 


On the Road With an American Dire ctor 
Who Never Found Hollywood 


By Joan Dupont 

InternaHoital ffemid Triune 

"PARIS — Robert Kramer, an 
JT American movie director 
who started traveling away from 
home in the 1960s — to Latin 
America, to Noth Vietnam, to 
Portugal — is still on the road, 

stopping over, for the last three 

years, in Fiance. 

“My films are better known 
here;" he explains. “When I 
showed them to Hollywood pro- 
ducers, they looked at them — 14 
hours of movies that won awards 
all over Europe — and said: This 
is nice. Bob, thank yoo very 
much.’ That’s because mere is no 
way they can convert what -they 
see in my work into a project they 
would invest in.” 

Kramer’s film]* mclude “Mile- 
stones.” “Scenes From the .Class 
Struggle in Portugal” and 
“Guns." Last year, he got togeth- 
er with film-maker, Wnn Wend- 
ers, to write “The State of 
Things," which recently won the 
Venice Festival’s Gold Lion 
award. 

Has latest film, “Full Speed 
Ahead," is a departure from his 
early austere style. He describes 
It as “a movie about roller skat- 


ing, about dreams — a nice movie 
for the ’80s.” 

by the Insritut Natioaa/deTAn- 
diovisud, public broadcasting’s 
research branch, was shot in 12 
days on a slight $250,000. To ev- 
erybody’s surprise, the 61 -minute 
film was selected to compete at 
the Cannes festival. Kramer 
agrees that the French selection 
committee an ag gres sive 

c ho ic e . “It’s very different from 
Hollywood recuperating Europe- 
an talent — that’s an old-story. It 
shows that dungs have opened up 
here." 

France has admiringly adopted 
Kramer. “Only an American «*n 
shoot that way, only an American 
has that sense of space;" he mim- 
ics the reviews with a shrug. 
“That kind of thing." He sums up 
a certain loud of hero adored by 
the French: the daddy handsocr * 
urban cowboy, at odds with hw 
own kind. 

In fact, he lives, with his wife 
and daughter, in a cheerful court- 
yard apartment on the Left Bank. 
“For the first time; we’re trying 
to make a life together outside 
the United States," he says. This 
room looks like our cabin in CaH- 
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A Revival of the Golem 


Robot Kramer (right) directing “FuH Steam Ahead. 9 




‘Full Spead Ahead**: “A nice movie for the *80s.** 


fontia." Kramer gets to do a lot 
aS the cooking. 

Like Jean-Lac Godafd, 
Kramer creates a community 
around bis film. Another Ameri- 
can, Barre Phillips, a jazz musi- 
cian, hi and fait. Phitlip 

was composer and consultant cm 
several of Kramer’s films; togeth- 
er, they make movies in which 
music rises like steam. “Music 
has become more important 
I don’t work in my own lan- 
guage,” Kramer says. He finds 
French frustrating: “We count on 
inflection to say what we mean; 
to lose that is like swimming with 
long underwear on. But it’s been 
‘strengthening, because I have to 
do that much more with 
gesture, color and sound” 

In 1964, with Swarthmore Col- 
lege behind him, be traveled in 
Latin America, heading for Brazil 
tO malr* fflma “Brazil WHS Iflr* El 
Dorado; erven though 1 never 
made h, the trip helped me see 
America in another wav — in 
terms of a ei»« society. Going 
to t jttw America meant aban- 
donment To the extent I want- 
ed to live a whole life, I had to 
leave my nrilieu,” he says. “Some- 
times walking away from a situa- 
tion is the best solution, rather 
than the puritan sticking with it 
— as long as you nndecstand it 
enough.” 

Returning to the United States, 
he became involved with die civil 
rights movement, *nad»» docu- 
mentaries and founded Newsreel, 
a documentary fit"* outfit in 
1967. He is reluctant to segregate 
fiction from fact reportage. The 
dements of fiction you bring out. 


working with others, are docu- 
ments. Then there is the struggle 
with the story; it seemed so sim- 
ple, and it turns out to be the 
DNA of a culture. & there a stray 
in the 6 o'clock news? In Beirut?” 

He went to North Vietnam in 
1969. After making “Milestones.” 
his best-known work, in 1975, 
Kramer went to Portugal. 
“Where there is abrupt political 
change in a country — Portugal 
after Salazar — there is an open- 
ness that is fascinating." he says, 
“but not to Americans, because 
that excitement, that chaos, is 
part of the youngness everybody 
else recognizes in America and 
that Americans take for granted . 
in the rest of the worid. If yon. 
think that what you have is what 
everybody else has, no wonder 
you have a hard time understand- 
ing what goes on in the rest of the 
worid.” 

He admits, however, that this 
vitality is what mates American 
movies so kxved. “It’s a very po- 
tent optimism. Either you can 
take it as naive — but what's 
naive? — or as a wonderfully 
hopeful outlook." 

He admits that he had to 
come to Europe to discover Hol- 
lywood movies in all their splen- 
dor — even the movies of the 
’50s, which seemed so trivial to 
him at the time- At Cannes, he 
was impressed to see the sheer 
happiness generated by Steven 

s£n3batf*“E.T." 

To want to give pleasure is a 
noble desire,” Kramer says. “But 
I have never been that good a- 
host. I*m not that happy in my 
own house — I’m crankier.” 


By Colin Go! van 

The AstMkud Pros 

T EL AVIV — The golem, the 
celebrated Jewish version of 
the Frankenstein monster, is being 
re-enacted in Israeli theaters with a 
twist that reflects Israel's moral 
qualms about being a military 
power. 

In “Yosdc Golem," the play-, 
wright Dan Horowitz symbolically 
depicts the Israeli Army as power- 
ful and efficient but ultimately 
soulless and impotent. 

The play was written before Is- 
rael invaded Lebanon in June, but 
it has become timely and provoca- 
tive in light of die questions the 
war has raised in Israeli society 
about the limits of an army’s abili- 
ty to solve a nation’s problems. 

The best-known version of the 
legend tells of a monster created in 
17th-century Prague by Rabbi Ju- 
dah Low to protect Jews from 
their persecutors. Once the golem 
bad eradicated anti-Semitism, so 
the fable goes, it ran amok and had 
to be destroyed by y the very com- 
munity it was created to defend. 

Three centuries later, in the Jew- 
ish state that was designed as the 
antithesis of Rabbi Low’s ghetto, 
Horowitz has recreated the golem 
as a modem parable of Israeli 
might 

to die play. Golem is a hand- 
some but simple-minded brute ab- 
ated by a Jewish community, 
dressed in military garb and sent 
to fight non-Jews. “Stand up on 
your feet hero of Israel,” he is 
commanded. “Do everything you 
axe told. Walk into fire. Drown in 
great gushes of water. Jump down 
from the tower. listen and do." 

Yosde Golem inflicts a crushing 
defeat on the non-Jews. The Jews, 
welcoming (he victory as some sort 
of compensation for centuries of 
persecution, worship him as a mes- 
siah and a savior. 

“Give us a dream," they chant 
“A dream we have dreamed for 
decades. A hard dream. A dream 
of stceL" 

But Yosele Golem cannot an- 
swer their wishes. When the Jews 

comman d him to deliver tham (q 

Jerusalem in ships that will nail 
through the sky, his frustration 
wells up. 

“An axe? An axe I can," he 
pleads in his . simple language. To 
bring ships from the skies, I can- . 
not 

The communi ty then puts him 
to death. 

T believe that tike the golem, 
the Israeli Army — the symbol of 


m a recent interview, . 

. "The eJprijgovenunent ^ 
it can end all our diffiedtieTS 
rending in the aimvw perfann iE 
« wrorizfag £ 
cyenkfflmg mnorent peotfe 
■’ “The sqkhcra sent to Leh*^ 
have been placed in 
confused situation,” - he JJf 
"They stiB suffer from it. iff 
have begun to hate the leaders 
brought them to it” m 

Horowitz, 41. a native fa** 
said thai bis next pity would ii 
about Colonel EK 
brigade c omman ds who was 
missed frond the may during 
Lebanon war after -saybig 
would refuae to order his n£n >» 
invade Bonn. < 

“It was a turning point fa & 
history of the army" 
Horowitz. “He could have tab** 
some pills and become sick foT! 
week, but instead he rescued him! 
self from becoming a Roiem fa fa* 
most simple and dignified wav " 

_ed bytbe pioneering Haifa Munir. 


ipal Theater, -W8* praised by fa, 
Jerusalem Post as A anpealu« aS 


effective in its point 
its of armed redemption." Tbedri. 
ly A1 Hamahmar of Td Aviv ac- 
claimed the “innovativeness 
Horowitz’s idea,” and Israeli tefe. 
vision recently aired an adnorin < 
report about the play. - - 

UN Peace Week 
Begins in Japan 

. Xeuttn 

OSAKA, Japan — Japan’s fiffa 
annual UN disarmament week 
opened Sunday with 50QJJ0Q peo- 
ple attending rallies, organizes 
said. 

Ten r&Qks sponsored by fe 
General Council of Trade Unions 
appealed for arms reduction, 
world peaoe and the abolition d 
nuclear weapons. The main rally, 
in Castle Bark here, adopted a m- 
olution caning on wand govern, 
moots and the United Nations to 
prevent a repetition of the 1945 
atomic bombings of Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki. 

Demonstrators also called for 
.measures to prevent, radioactive 

production. In 1978, The ungS 
era! Assembly adopted Japan's 
suggestion for holding a disarma- 
ment week. 


AMERICA CALLING 1 ANNOUNCEMENTS 


1XM3M. Trovaten' M 
Booc6262.OfyTDaa.WA 


PORTUGAL SB 

USA- HaMoyi and TravaL 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

SUBSCRIBE 

to the 

INTERNATIONAL 

HERALD 

TRIBUNE 

AND SAVE. 

AiBMwwfaoibertollto 
fr*enWiandHerddTr*un«, 
you camera up to 46K 
of ma nawnkmd price. depandmg 
on yocr country of retidanea- 

For rlofi iii 

on Kh BMdol Mroduenxy offar, 
write tot 

W Mwrf p hH i Pa pcn l u M t!. 
ill, AwimQibIw J d Gu n fl p . 
n 9noOfWM«HrnM 
Or phom Pori* 747-12-44 ad. 305. . 

M ASIA AND PAOHC 

oonrtitf awr loari dtaributor on 

(RtenwBcmaHMriUTrRMn. 
lBOt To! Scn y Comwwdrf 

homSkoKo 

TafeMC 5-2M726 


PERSONALS 


KANICAUHOME. E 

OK. WD kxrti you. Dod (Y). 


MOVING " 

INTERDEAN 

Who else for your . 
next i n tomoHoncd move 

FOR A fREE ESTIMATE CALL 


44.RV.44 

R94J4.il 

65UI.I1 

65.09 J 7 

21 05-91 

26934-00 

•43144 

issa™ 



REAL ESTATE 
FOR SALE 

USA GENERAL 

MVESIMBfl M USA. Your 7«it Oon- 

W in Eura* W JETKL Inc, Wor- 
morion OffiS, Box 673?, 0(4023 
ZURKK Tot 4J/T/36342 73 

USAHESTOEWnAL 

IA JOUA, CA. 3 m adpaet t-ooro 
lovri fa te. Ste nning oeaon riowi. Aif 
Co.. Bent SJ5, Lo loflp, CA 99038 Tot 
714-4527703. 

REAL ESTATE 
TO RENT/SHARE 

CHEAT BHITAm 

1 LONDON • For fumnhod flea S houc- 
«. "» terrioo Jeodow US Corocro- 
6on» i«k Amenabo £ Sr^aniTob 
London 435 7722- Toteo 2996a 
LONDON BEW UIXURY RATS. G <r- 
dm & hooted pool Sngte, Cf fafni- 
Ste. long/Aort lob from 020 por 
woofc. London 202 4868 or 086 4062 
LONDON. For Iho boc< furaahod Hah 
i hewe CernuH-tho Spodofah. 

^ tondon 


REALESTATE 
TO RENT/SHARE 

PARIS AHEA UNFURNISHED 


7TH SEVRES 

Bcoprianal viow, 7 roams, 3 bdhc, 
poragOL fVOOQ, Tot 563 68 38. 


16TH noCADBKX Suporb 6-roaru 
flat in p o ftd e m i ft ion, 2 badot, oam- 

Sttp 

EMPLOYMENT 

GENERAL POSITIONS 
AVAILABLE 

ASSSTANTTOOMBALMANAOBL 

Operation of coop, HSR & concBnio- 
nairo radEKa^ Salary & bonoffe com- 
■waurate midi dsity A ip orionco. Ho. 
Pt rawnw to US. Emfaaoy, Ben a Apo 
Son Frrratn 96344 or fc Wtroiov 
Rood.'Bons^oli.Thdfcnd. 


EMPLOYMENT 

SECRETARIAL 
POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


BIUNQUAl SECRETARY, 
ENGLISH/ PUNCH 

&r coRttny. bawd just off tho 

TOrtonng hold, doaing partfadarry >1 
term & baricoftol Wo co« o^x xJLn g 
our Para offico *»aff md roquiro a bi- 
I nguri M b Ww wMi top riurlhand / 
prpoM ddh Tno mattU wfclo te 
tor (fit exciting position must hovo nt»- 

. 26n»MmW.75Q«Pork 
1*3590018. 


SOS HBLP oMm m EnaUi. 3 pjn.- 
11 pirn. Tot Fsrii 723 80® 

SUN N.Y. TIMES, jot Eorod«fiy«y. 
Kwan FOB i 1000 Snmtb. Bottom. 
PRO: 16 pc in Nn ut - drowinr p - Crit 
705 26 47 lW 

AICOHOUCS ANONYMOUS 
Engtah daily. Port 634 59 65. 

CROSS COUNSSIMG, R 
Mwmt Johnson, Paris 


BAGGAGE Stm/Mt ProtoM, romo 

vd*. TfMNSCM. Pwb. mftO (B 04. 


REALESTATE 
FOR SALE 

PARIS 8t SUBURBS 
1«IH rwo B » oA oi»o n . living + bod- 

3R£nsAtaMr 


Penthouse International 
020448751 (4 lines) 

Amsterdam, BoJatain 43. 


MAASlRKHMSflRE. Bogoot, 
oow Stoodmon te wilh rote^iono 


TV, panonmoc view. Write or phono, 
Fh. Actor**™ Dorpor. 87, 
irichl, Hoflond (q 43611532. 

PARIS AREA FURNISHED 


Vow Stoefia or Moom Aparimor* 

AT THE CLAR1DGE 
74 Champs Hysees 8 th 

1 month or mm 
Ttbinew 
Totox 290 5447 


GENERAL POSTTIONS 
WANTED 

SMOAKNS X» OR BUSDBS op- 

parlwnrty dnimd r omni o wih strong 
cud o c o> jnnno raanoQKMrv 
- TiiriTi ir triliinj nTr nfinn In Sir 
gq»n, far imam and onrolonr rof ■ 
oronCM, unite Bax 15657, Harold Tri- 
bunaT^SSl Noialy Codox. Franco. 
YOUNO HSNCHMAH 34, boh fiw 

ajx Mi or o tr qtejifl pori od oi U SA 
Us- otpwiwi vi toiiHftn. Frarsporto- 
tion. But wo«4d study any oflor. PWcno 
oantadj Figaro Ptv, 59 nte daa Roney, 
69003 Lyon, fimoa. 

B4GUSH GUl r aa fa wb hping. Ruart 
Frondi. Writer C HScia. 3n*a Msnso- 
raer, Forts 17th. 


Dan T ntera 

. _MTHMAT10NAL 
SECRCAIHAL POSITIONS 

TUESDAYS 

h Mm RfT CfaaaKod SocSotv 
5MA11 P1 H S H HC OffC mb 

Sfar'SHSdriC &Wb!ES 

h *7 ror yonra omci worx. wormo 
pev»ra roqufrod. IrSorvwws from 24 


SBraETAraESroododforUSoorjpwBos «ri. sc*^W Wguira Nr- 


EMPLOYMENT 

DOHESTTC 
POamONS WANTED 

BRUSH NANNRS & Mothorx' Holpt 
frea note. Ffcah Agancy. 37 God Pt> 
rodft, Brighton. IflCTat 682 666. 
YOUNG woman. Ports Itft. aoob iob- 
brtoy sitter, Bufadi sptakmp forndy, Ex- 
ptetenead. ftmo 288 35 7aaai/mm 

DO MESTIC 

POSITIONS AVAILABLE 

EXfBBKB VALET, nut spot* 
French & EngEdi - mtmOm* rofanmo- 
«*. much fr u toin g m Bnop a & US. 
Hlgn rntnunerot i on for 8n righr man. 
Bn 927, Harold Tribute, 92521 NoiaL 
lyCadax, Franc*. 

AUTOMOBILES 

"U RMW COUK 635 CSI Automatic. 
Bfadg burgundy hatha, (koto mats, 
ASS, on BMii computer, hydro at- 
1 pontiorL plus mcxiy othar axtros, 3000 

'67 MBKBS SPORT. 250 SL auto- 
matic perfect coflockxv 33JXX) nalaa. 
Original $14^00. Francs (93J 3801 99 

AUTO SHIPPING 

SHP YOUR CAR TO 4 «OM USA. 
VTA ANTWBIP AND SAVE Frm ho- 

porf^^rr^A^SCO, *I^Srart 


AUTOS TAX FREE 


fROM STOCK 

Maroedst 300 SC, USA, arthrodte 
Mradat 500 SEC nste, lAxfc 
Maroadat 500 SB. nate, vdiito 
Marcadas 280 SE, nate, tfiirthaitior 
Lancia Bata 1600 HPE ^97A- 
C nrg gav Farnris, Jparan, Range 
fttvara. Land Bdvars, Paridws and oliwr 
Laocfing mdaa ovtekdsla. 

Some day rogstrsflion pottibla. 


iczkovits 

OcaidarstnoM 36, CH-8027 Zurich 
Tot 01/202 76 tU Warn 53444. 

ROLLS-ROYCE 
BRITISH MOTORS 
WRIGHT BROims 



domesti c 

PQSmoNS WANTED 

A GMUMAirS GBOUMAN But- 
lar saetis Oterian vyoridyrida. Tat Lon- , 
donOT 95? 8871. 


FMNWWT/MAN- W. GBtMANT. 

H. hermomOnbl-L Tel: 06T 1-448077. 
Pick-up at over Earepa * ro/ro-dxps. 
1HAWCM 20 nte Lo Soaur. 75116 
Pom. Tet 500 03 04. ffica, 83 95 33. 
Antwerp 33 99 85. Comai 39 43 44. 


International Business Message Center 

BWINESS9IEN: Pub&h rmtr batmem mettage m the bstematioua l 
Bendd 7U&ua«, wkant mare dam a did a ■riZHan nat&n marl&aU*, boh of 
mhom me tn Mmn and huhutry, aniff read it. Jtut lafax m(Ptiru 613595) before 
10 a-m^ muarittg that me ca* thUtt ytm back, andytmr memamg aoflZ appear within. 
48 hem. The rot* Ct US. $&A5 or local apdraLm perUnm. Yaamsut include 
complete and verifiable bfflng addime, ^ 


TRANSCO 
TAX FRS CARS 

Vfo kaep a mmM aodc at note Ban 
one temdrod brand now asm, 
competitively priced. 

Send far free cakdogue Eteock fat. 
Trareco SA, 95 Nfaorcteriaan, 

2030 Alfwerp, Baiarura. 

Tet 03/542 62 40,ll0fotet 
Tbe 35307 TRANS 6 


LOOCHTO L-100-20/C-130 cargo ok- 
craft far Kfa. Total Jpara pan tup. 
port. Bnfatf concStkxt. For detried 
r^prrjaami wile Box 15640, Herrid 
Triune, ttSZi Naufly Cadwlironee. 


LEGAL SERVICES 


SERVICES 

* Young french Lady: * 

_ -ffi/MarpFaaar&TenriBe Grade 
F i mrB aie Fte te nt ctio n, EnAh/Frich. 
<r PARS: 562 05 87 * 

YOUNO A TTRACTIVE Ga rtner tody , 
PL travel com p anion, to oopnpote 
ycni^cm ywherB. Tat Garmoiy P) 51 1 

MHS PR young lady, naMhguaL ate 

YOLND LADY, fcwut tt. chouffome. 
vrS travel looim lb 3354. 

PARK - YOUNG LADY PR / oompart- 
aan. bxuflent appetr cnee. 553 62 62. 
PARBUMOUALpenonri aatotwto 
busneK egaateM. Telr 500 58 17. 
YOUNG LADY N1BIPREIB 4 travel 
comporion, Pari*. Tel: 633 68 W. 
1WO. Hfoh to nd nit hut veri. Tet 
270 81 74 Porn, everingt. 
n YOUNG IADV, trifoauri, enchant 
appearance. Ftem 527 0T 93. 

l^W COST FLIGHTS 

NBY YORK return S350, Detroit and 
Ananta mm 5380, Oicogo return 
5*00 on Sobana / KI M. No rettriaions. 
CcA Antwarpt 2339800 
TO USA or WORLDWK contact 
your US travel agent: Pare 225 92 90. 


HOLIDAYS A TRAVEL 


PORTUGAL 

7 DAYS MOIISVE TOURS 

FROM LONDON TO: 


HALFBOARD: • 

USBON R179JOO 

gTOM/CASCA B. £192.00 

COSTA VBBC (OPOCTO). .£17100 

ALGARVE. £176.00 

MADBRA. £191jOO 


lMtiea Tab 499 3R73. Tfaa 2666U 


FROM FRANKFURT TO: 

USBON .DM1278 

ALGARVE. DM99R 

TWO WEEKS- 

ESTOR&7CASCAS XM3061 

COSTA VERDE. 

(OPORTO) -DM1 487 

MADORA... DM1645 


HOTELS 

RESTAURANTS 

NIGHTCLUBS 

GREAT BRBTA1N 

MCHStS - n «0 Bat and Gf* Mur : 
fatr’t nevrrut r e atauon l i p edc fai aaa 1 
tAareaoHtoBed nedn rndfolSLe j 
Ubskn. Opivi for lunch ad dw 
•even ricrya a Meek. Seetcvafonb lav 
dorr 499 2005. 8-10 North Audfo 
Street. London Wt. 


TUDOR HOTB, 30* Ead 42nd St^ N» 
York City. In fadnonahle, foirt S6 
ManhaHtm, Vi Hoc k from UN. Snb 
hm 550] djirie from $66. Tto 
422951. Tet 8005227558 

EDUCATION 

PRBKHQUCKIY LEARNT iwthptd- 
aate teacher, Tet 267 5091 foi* 

wcvES&spnurrs 



ftanhfarifotjOril l^ gMWA 


cad detailed 
it your 


TRAVEL AGENT 
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FOR MORE 
CLASSIFIEDS 


ggTiTg 


Embassy Service 

8 Ave. de Meeana, 750QB Pars 

Your R«al Esta te Agent 
IN PARIS 562 78 99 


|j INTBINATIONAL 
n * 55166 99 

51 leBoedemic 73007 Path 
1st CLASS APAKIMRMTS 




STAYING IN PARIS? 


INVEST $SO r OOO 

EARN A MILLION 

Our concept enoblae you to earn tab- 
*rt«i r ncorne with an avarapa yeorty 
ratarn of 157S. Ideal trfeaAner* for you 
«*>d vow fcwnjpy wWi inconte condrxiig 
wdetin ltteY. ttiisvun investment 
USJ20 000. InquM from hat e r* weL 
comarLFor csanlete dteah wrtoi 
HOHZOterooev Sufta 200 

5/75 P eod itr ee O wiw oo dy Road 


BUSINE SS 

OPPORTUNITIES 


WE WANT TO RUY modvnery & 
Oiwmenrtor mortefart um B camptea- 
ten for teitejow-type ear oarrftionart. 
Abo agent required for hcidvwie • 
rate, screwi etc. Room telex Hong 
Kong 55475 HX 

CANADIAN SBVB 1RAOBNARK 
jHrftnca^ for iota. Wa arxible user to 
impart & aal s8«er ortidas b Caiada. 
Ccrtach MfiR. 24 NertWjortend Si, 
Tcrorto. Canada 416534-4977. 


BUSINESS SERVICES 


OFFICE SERVICES 



PLACE YOUR CLASSIFIED AD 
QUICKLY AND EASILY 

BY PHONE Co ll yo ur local 1HT representative with your text. You w3l bo i n formed of 
the cost immediately, and once prepayment is mode your ad will appear within 48 
hours. , - 

BY MAils Send your text to your local IHT representative arid you wtH be advised of 
the cost in local currency by return. Payment before publication ti necessary. 

BY TEDCj If you have on urgent teMftmaac text, telex us, and It win be pubfoted 
within 4B hours in our INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MESSAGE OMTBL 
For your guidance: the basic rote is $8.45 per line per day + local taxes. There or* 
25 tetters, signs and spaces in the first line and 36 in Ihe foflowtng' lines. MWew* 
***** is 2 lines. No abbreviations accepted. 


In all the above cases, you can 
now avoid delay by charging your 

American Express Card account. 

Please indicate the following: 


□Mete* 810 751 8514. 

Ktouaa w teorial in Engfeh, Frandh, 
GamongrAidK 



C.C.M 



YpWSKXEIAtUT 
TOUR Memo ROOM 

Wtedolfy orgonizad for foratgn 
buaiesBneo for o day or moral. 


ossnen frjr o day or moroL 

IE SATB1ITE, 8 rua Caparric 
ni6, (taro. Tet m 1)7271559. 
Tafoa LE SATH 620 183 F 


PARS fJL YOUNG KNCH IADT 
HngwS, tescatiaM oppaorcmck. frtamo- 
tiewd (rovofop p ortae. Tat 548 69 47. 


ATSAOJS 
STUDIO TO 7 ROOMS 


•rar? 



I US 

■5 tji'i 

Ait 


"The Company People’ 
rontaiaa m LOJL Ubarite, Turtia, 

and xeoatonal mtvkxo. Trials tarnmd 
and odnan o lca d . Cortod us tt 

627^00 tTMlOMG 


MRCURE WORLDWIDE | |bm SBECTR1C HI 

Model 6705 tomoitais ovoSotela from 
. dock total lot 1640 onto. 

Specs USA keybood, 11SV/60 H* and 


YOUR ArARTMerr from tiucfiac to 5- 
ropnn, awpnd. from ana vm«k 


FINANCIAL 

INVESTMENTS 



FLATOTH, 43 rut a. 
Onrin, 75015 Paris, Tat 577 54 04, 
Tx: 200*06. 

CONCOW6 5 RW OUMON. 360 
» 89. Statin, roonts, oanfort. piwjrt 
dame, phono. Da3y/mantHy rata. 

GO(F ST NOM U BRStEQC. 


Mein 5 colon. V«y mtoraatina prtoaa. 

POtt SnHaicliii^ma Y^J OoMy. 

„ PO Box53 
2410 A? Bedecrovm Hoflond. 

Tito 39584 Ftlil, (1739 19239. 


HBDiAN WITH CAPITAL toying h 
Ztm, menpate, Baparienctd ai man- 
MUM. wwortily lovri, rrsASnguel, 
Meta prapdMte for mat industry or 
outness n tea or ala a riea . Any 
toeo tehatKMrrcs weSeons. Pteaw 
Write Bat 15658, Horrid Tribune, 
92521 Net*? Gada* Franc. 

BEVERAGE BCmietG LNL Stmitew 


Your OfRce in Germcmy 

w* are ‘AtYour Stnrfca' 

• Comrfoto offica sarwioai at tun 
PriHrigs addresses. 

• My e^ufopad ofiross far iha dart 
term or the long term, 

e rifenuria v tiy framed office end 

.sfcasassn^ 

rata dotrtiea for Gtnmiy/Esrapn. 

• Tow business apandion con port 


Zuridv-Zuridv-Zurich 

YOLR RVFEGRATED 
BUSNBS SffviCES GC 3 MPANV 
IN THE FW340AL C&TO OF 

ZURICH 

• Vow office ewy from horao. 

• *A4KBnguri jocratorie*. 

“ Maa<lra p a dj w an and farvcrdi uK 

■ Ptiraono fa ed la l apti B ii u and tetac 
servrea. 

• Cgnwttenp a atvicat in forining 
Ou-sw companies. 

WFniRtfS SBRV.CONSU.T CORF. 
a .Kuttataosa.8. 

foalwgn D » tem&B me end fa mwe ri , 
OiraiZw*h,Swite*md. ^ 
Tet 01/211 92 07. Tate* 813062 BSCC 



POT 

YOUR 

MONEY 





l*tew» Bommac Sarwfaaa Onbti 

laateHaw o«n Hobhawsenparfe 
_ .Airtiiaranii gm 22, 
6000FmkfortamMmn 1 

TakajnS&fcl 
Tafos 414561. 


■ondon Rusees admbs/ 

PHONE7THBC fewq d te fr Site e 66, 
87 Rbomo St-.Wl.Ti, 43? TOR 


tte^ to taptow / Mlax swviaas, repre- 
Htoahon. Cbrtod for preapodini 

BAR Business Services 

Bofc CH40S Zuridi. S m itoartand. 
TaLC! / 362 90 21, tela*. 56402 SP. 


THE 




is. 


ImermijorBi Herald Tribune 

■toplitekiin 


PARIS (HEAD Off 


For France and all countries not listed below* 

181 Ave. Chartes-de-Gaulle, 92521 Neuitty Gedex. '** 
Tel.: 747-72-65. Telex: 613595. . 


turns 


WCIUM * LUXEMBOURG: 

Arthu r MfSSP 1 ' « Rw fow »V 
mam, 1060 Srfosate. T*l,i 
3*118.99. Tafas 23922 MCI 
G8CMANY: fat 


SCAIOMAVIA: For mjtacHp. 
ltowwrt taatficPBrsoffitt.ftr 
mtoamtiig Oriy contaa Emma 
R.Ofch . m _ London: T«>. : 
01 8364802. Totem 262009. 

SW Alfritaa UnfouB Sraw 

♦?. fltorio Mari 1, 6D Me 

■B&4dNS£Jt 

COYAE, 46156 COYAE 


GRAB: Dari Brtdv 

-ttwl 

341118 BXtVLBff 
JAFANt TodaJitfoA 

kva 105, Mm 1 
5041925, -• - - 























